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TCHEKHOV'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY i 


I, Anton Tchekhov, was born on 17th January i860, in Tagan- 
rog. I studied first at the Greek school of King Constantine’s 
Church, then at the Taganrog Grammar School. In 1879 ^ 
entered the Moscow University, in the faculty of medicine. I 
had then but a vague idea about the faculties generally, and I do 
not remember for what reason I chose the medical one; but I 
did not regret my choice afterwards. While still in my first 
year I began to publish in the weeklies and dailies, and these 
pursuits early in the eighties assumed a permanent, professional 
character. In 1888 I was awarded the Pushkin prize. In 1890 
I went to Saghalien in order to write a book on our convict 
settlement there. Not counting law reports, reviews, feuillctons, 
notices, and everything that I wrote from day to day for the 
papers, which it would now be difficult to find and collect, during 
the twenty years of my literary work I have written and pub- 
lished over three hundred printed folios, including stories and 
novels. I have also written plays for the theatre. 

I have no doubt that the study of the medical sciences has 
had an important influence on my literary work: they have 
considerably widened the range of my observation, and en- 
riched me with knowledge, the true value of which to me, as a 
writer, can be understood only by one who is himself a doctor. 
They also have had a directing influence, and, thanks probably 
to my knowledge of medicine, I have managed to avoid many 
mistakes. My acquaintance with the natural sciences and with 
the scientific method has always kept me on my guard, and I 
have tried wherever possible to take the scientific data into 
consideration; and where this was impossible I have preferred 
not to write at all. I will note in passing that the conditions of 

* Taken from Tchekhov’s letter of i ith October 1899 to Dr. G. I. Ro^so- 
limo, the Treasurer of the Mutual Aid Society of Doctors who took tlieir 
degree in 1884, among whom was A. Tchekhov. In that letter he savs: 
‘You want my autobiography? 1 suffer from a disease called autobjo;?ra- 
phobia. To read any particulars about myself and, worse still, to write 
them down for publication is a r<*al torment to me. On a sej.iar.ite sheet 
I send you a few facts, very bald r>nes, and I can do no more.’ iTom 
Th 4 Lxfe and Letters of Anton Tchekhov (1925), by kind pcriiHi»sioa of the 
publishers, Messrs. Cassell 8 c Co. 
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artistic creation do not always admit of complete agreement 
with scientific data: it is impossible, for instance, to represent 
on the stage a death from poisoning as it occurs in reality. But 
agreement with the facts of science should be felt even in that 
convention, that is, it must be clear to the reader or spectator 
that it is only a convention, and that he has to deal with a writer 
who is well informed. I do not belong to those fiction writers 
who take a negative attitude towards science ; nor would I belong 
to the order of those who arrive at everything by their own wits. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE LIFE AND 

WORKS OF ANTON TCHEKHOV 


The following table is intended to show the chief events of 
Tchekhov's life and the dates of publication of his principal works. 


Date 


Life 


Anton Tchekhov's pedi- 
gree is purely peasant. 
His grandfather, Yegor 
Tchekhov, was a serf 
in the Voronezh pro- 
vince, Central Russia. 
By persevering labour 
he managed to save 
3.500 roubles, and with 
that sum in 1841. some 
twentv years before the 
abolition of scrhlom in 
Russia, he bought the 
freedom of his family of 
oi; lit. at the rate of 600 
roubles per head, his 
daughter Alc.\andra be- 
ing thrown into the 
gam. l’’rom the Voro- 
nc/.h provincethe family 
mo\'-.'d to the south. 

Anton Tchekhov’s father. 
Pavel Yegorovich, be- 
came a clerk in the city 
of 'iaganrog, and after 
his marriage to Eugenia 
Morozov, the daughter 
of a local cloth mer- 
chant, he opened his 
own grocery shop. The 
Ichekhov family con- 
sisted of five sons and 
one daughter: Alexan- 
der, Nicolay, A Ma- 

rie, Ivan. an<i M’chacl. 
(The onlv survivors at 
pr».->ent are Mane and 
Michael Tchekhov.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Date 1 Life 

Date 

W^orks 

1860 Anton born at Taganrog. 
Jan. Here is the copy of his 

17. birth certificate taken 

from the register of the 
Cathedral Church of the 
Assumption : 

'January 17, 1860, bom 
and January 27, bap- 
tized, boy Antonius. 
His parents : the Tagan- 
rog merchant of the 
third guild Pavel Yego- 
rovich Tchekhov and 
his lawful wife Eugenia 
Yakovlevna, both of 
the Orthodox faith. 
Sponsors : Spiridon Fio- 
dorov Titov, brother of 
a Taganrog merchant, 
and the spouse of 
Dmitri Kirikov Safiano- 
poulo, Taganrog mer- 
chant of the third guild.* 

1867 Anton sent by his father 

to the Greek parish 
school of King Constan- 
tine's Chuch. 

1869 Anton enters first form 
of the Taganrog Gram- 
mar School. 

1876 Anton's father's business 

having completely 

failed, the family moves 
to Moscow and lives in 
poor circumstances. 

Anton remains at Tagan- 
rog to complete his 
studies at the Grammar 
School ; and for three 
years has to support 
himself by teaching 
pupils. 

1879 Anton passes his matxicu- 
July 15 lation examination. 

Aug. Anton joins his family in 
Moscow, and enters the 
medical faculty of the 
Moscow University. 

Compelled to support 
his family and himself 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


xui 


Date 

1879 

Aug. 




Life 


in the pursuit of his 
medical studies, Anton 
begins writing for 
humorous papers. 


Diite 


IVorks 


Takes his degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 

In the summer works as 
doctor in the Zemstvo 
Hospital at Voskres- 
sensk. 

In the winter, in Moscow, 
occurs his first haemor- 
rharre. 


1880 I Tchekhov's first story, A 
Letter from a Don Squire 
Stepan Vladimirovich 
N. to his Learned Neigh- 
bour Doctor Friedrich, 
was published in the 
humorous paper Stre~ 
koza [Dragon-fly]. 
During the first seven 

vears of his Hterarv 
* ^ 

activity Tchekhov 
contributed over four 
hundred stories, novels, 
sketches, feuilletons, 
pastiches, law reports 
to the following period- 
icals : 

Strekoza, Budilnik, 
Zriiel. Mirskoy Tolk. 
Sviet i Tiem, I^Ioskva. 
Sa t ir ic he s k y Li sto h, 
Osko/hi, Sputnik, Raz~ 
vlechenie, Svcrchok . No- 
vosti Dnia, and others. 
His coirtributions dur- 
ing that period appear- 
ed over the following 
pseudonyms: A. Ch-te, 
Anche. A. 'Tchchhont-. 
Antosha Xchrkhont ■, 
A nto}rso>t. Duldustov. 
jMy Brother's Brother. 
A Doctor without 
Falicnts, A Quick- 
tempered Man, A Man 
without a Spleen. Rove}, 
j and TJlysscs. 

188! ! Tales of Melpomene, a 
collection of humorot»s 
stories, by Antosha 
Tchekhont6, publisiied 
by’ the humorcjus paper 
Oskolhi, Mo.scow. 


xiv 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



1885 


1886 


April 


1887 


1888 


Spends ids summer holi- 
days in Babkino, and 
becomes acquainted 
with military life. 

Makes the acquaintance 
of Souvorin, the edi- 
tor of the influential 
Petersburg daily, the 
Novoye Vvemya, and 
afterwards the intimate 
correspondent to whom 
Tchekhov wrote his 
most interesting letters. 
(The Russian edition 
of Tchekhov’s letters 
occupies six volumes. 
A selection from the 
letters was published 
by Cassell, in 1925.) 

Invited to contribute to 
the Novoye Vremya, and 
thus enabled to begin 
more serious work. 

Has second attack of 
haemorrhage. Spends 
the summer in Babkino. 

Makes a journey to the 
south of Russia, the 
impressions of which 
are described in The 
Steppe. 


Spends the summer at 
Luka, in the Ukraine, 
with the Lintvariovs. 
Establishes friendship 
with Souvorin, Plesche- 
yev, and Grigorovich. 

On his trip to the Crimea 
to meet Souvorin nearly 
drowned owing to the 
collision between his 
steamer Dir and an- 
other steamer. 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


WoYhs 


Motley Stories, a collec- 
tion of stories by 
Antosha Tchekhont^, 
Moscow. 


The Swan Song, a play 
in one act. 


At Twilight, a volume of 
collected stories, pub- 
lished by Souvorin, 
Petersburg. 

Ivanov, a play in four 
acts, produced by 
Korsh's Theatre in 
Moscow, and also in 
Petersburg {Jvanov was 
published only inl889.) 

The Steppe, the story of 
a journey. 

Lights 

The Birthday 
Party 

The Belles 

The Fit 

The Bear, a farce in one 
act. 


- Stories. 


} 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Date 

1888 


Life 


1839 


Awarded the Pushkin 
prize (500 roubles) by 
the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, Petersburg. 

Elected member of the 
Society of Lovers of 
Russian Literature. 


Date 

1883 


Works 


1889 


1890 


July 


1890 


Dec. 23 


1891 


1892 


Makes a journey across 
Siberia to Saghalien 
Island. 

Arrives at Saghalien. 
Personally carries out 
a census of the convict 
settlement. 

Returns home, via Singa- 
pore. India, Ceylon. 
Suez Canal. 

* I cough, palpitations of 
the heart; I can't make 
out what it all means.' 


Makes a journey to west- 
ern Europe (Vienna. 
Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Paris, Nice, 
etc.). 


Goes to the Novgorod 
province to help the 
famine-stricken popu- 
lation; establishes an 
organization for supply- 
ing the impoverished 
peasants with horses 
an<i cattle 

Duys a farm at Melikhovo 
village, in the Serpu- 
khov district (for 13.000 
roubles) and moves 
from Moscow to the 
country with all his 
family. 


StorieSy a volume of col- 
lected stories, pub- 
lished by Souvorin, 
Petersburg. 

The Wood Demon, a 
comedy in four acts, 
produced by Solovzov*s 
Theatre in Moscow. 

A Tedious Story: from 
an Old Man’s Journal. 
The Proposal. A farce 
in one act. 


A Tragedian against his 
Will. A farce in one 
act. 

Demons (a story). 

Across Siberia (impres- 
sions). 

Goussev (a story). 


1891 


Runaways in Saghalien 
(impressions). 

The Duel (a long story). 
Women (a story). 


1802 


Ward No. 6 
The Grasshopper 
The Wife 
In Exile 
N Bighbours 


Stories 


1 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Date 


1892 


1893 

Oct. 


1894 

Feb. 


March 


1896 


■Life 

Appointed honorary med- 
ical superintendent of 
his district in the fight 
against the cholera epi- : 
demic. (‘ I *m visiting 
all the villages and 
giving lectures - . . 

* I cough, palpitations of 
the heart, indigestion, 
and headaches . . .* 


' My cough worries me, 
especially at dawn. 
There is nothing serious 
as yet.' 

Advised by the doctors 
to live in the Crimea for 
sake of his health. 

Advised by the doctors 
to go to the south of 
France. 


Date 


1893 


1894 


1895 

Mar. 


Oct., 

Nov. 


j Attacked by haemor- 
* rhage of the lungs. 


1896 


Works 


The Chorus Girl (a story) . 
The Story of an Un- 
known Man (a story). 
Saghalien Island. Notes 
from a journey. First 
published in the Octo- 
ber, November, and 
December numbers of 
the monthly review 
Ruskaya Mysl\ and 
continued in the Feb- 
ruary, March, May, 
June, and July num- 
bers of the same re- 
view in 1894. 

T he Black Monk \ 
Women's King-\ 
dom L Stories 

The Story of the 
Mead Gardener 


The House with the Mez- 
zanine (' 1 once had a 
sweetheart. Her name 
was Misiyus. It is of 
this that I am writing.’) 

The Seagull ('I've 
finished the play; it 
is called The Seagull.’) 

Three Years (long story). 

Murder \ 

Ariadne [• Stories. 

The Wife) 

The Seagull produced 
by the Alexandrinsky 
Theatre in Petersburg. 



CHRONOLOGfCAL TABLE 


xvu 



1897 


1896 


1898 
J an. 


Works hard, in the Serpu- 
khov district, on the 
general census of the 
population. Builds 

several schools, mostly 
at his own expense, in 
the villages of Meli- 
khovo, Talezh, and 
Novosiolki. 

Attacked by a sudden 
violent haemorrhage of 
the lungs during a 
dinner with Souvorin at 
a Moscow restaurant. 
Removed to hospital. 
‘The doctors diagnose 
consumption and order 
a complete change of 
life.' Goes to the south 
of France for the winter.! 


Manifests intense interest 
in the Dreyfus affair, 
and is disgusted by the 
anti-Dreyfus campaign 
carried on in the Novoye 
Vretnya’. hence a break 
with Souvorin. 

His father dies, and 
owing to the insistence 
of his doctors Tche- 
khov decides to settle 
in the Crimea with his 
family. Buys a plot of 
land and builds a house 
near Yalta. 


1807 


1898 


Works 


Complete failure. ('I 
shall never forget last 
evening. Never again 
will I write plays or 
have them produced.*) 
The Seagull. A comedy 
in four acts. Pub- 
lished in the December 
number of Russkaya 
My si. 


My Life (a long story) 
Peasants,^ \ 

In a Native Spot Stories 
In the Cart 1 


The Seagull produced by 
the Moscow ArtTheatre 
with tremendous suc- 
cess. 

'My Uncle Vanya is 
being produced in the 
provinces and is a 
great success.' 

A Man in a\ 

Case 
Y onych 
The Lodger 
The II usband I 
The Darling ) 




Stories. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Z>aU 


1899 


1900 


March 


1901 
May 26 


1902 


1903 
Sept, 
Oct. 

1904 
May 27 

J une 3 

July 2 


JLife 

Sells his Melikhovo farm, 
and moves with his 
family to the Crimea. 

Sells the cop 3 rright of his 
past and future work 
to the Petersburg pub- 
lisher Marx for 75,000 
roubles. 



1899 


Works 


- Stories. 


The Lady tvith^ 
a Toy Dog 

The New Bun- 
galow 

Uncle Vanya, produced 
by the Moscow Art 
Theatre. 

Xn the Ravine (a story). 


Elected member of the 
Academy of Sciences, 
Petersburg. 

His state of health gets 
worse. 


1900 


The Three Sisters begun. 


Marries Olga Knipper, an 
actress of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. 


As a protest against the 
cancellation by the au- 
thorities of Maxim 
Gorky's election to the 
Academy of Sciences, 
Tchekhov resigns his 
membership. 

‘ I cough . . . feel rather 
weak.' 

Elected temporary presi- 
dent of the Society of 
Pussian Literature. 

* I 've been ill since May 
2nd: I have not been 
out of bed.' 

Goes to Badenweiler, a 
German health resort, 
accompanied by bis 
wife. 

Dies at Badenweiler. 
Buried in the cemetery 
of the Novodevichiy 
Monastery in Moscow. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 

Jan. 

17 


The Three Sisters pro- 
duced by the Moscow 
Art Theatre. 

Women (a story). 

The Bishop (a story). 


The Cherry Orchard. A 
comedy in four acts. 
The Bride (a story). 


The Cherry Otchard pro- 
duced by the Moscow 
Art Theatre. 
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PLAYS 



Title 


Author 




THE CHERRY ORCHARD 

A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS 

(Writien in 1903 and first perforfned in Moscow on 

i-jth January 1904.) 

CHARACTERS 

Mme Ranevsky, Lyubov Andreyevna, the owner of the cherry 
orchard. 

Anya, her daughter, aged seventeen, 

Varya, her adopted daughter, aged twenty-two. 

Gayev, Leonid Andreyevitch, brother of Mme Ranevsky. 
Lopakhin, Yermolay Alexeyevitch, a business man. 
Trofimov, Piotr Sergueyevitch, university student. 
SiMEONOV-PisCHiK, BoRis BoRisoviTCH, a landowiier. 

Charlotta Ivanovna, a governess. 

Yepikuodov, Semyon Panteleyevitch, a bailiff. 

Dounyasha, a maid. 

Peers, a man-servant, aged eighty-seven. 

Yasha, a young man-servant. 

A Stranger. 

The Station-master. 

A Post Office Clerk. 

Visitors; Servants. 

The action takes place on the estate of Mme Ranevsky. 

Acr I 

A room which is still called the nursery. One of the doors leads 
into Anya's room. It is dawn : the sun will rise soon. It is 
the mo7ith of May, the cherry trees are in blossom, but it is 
cold in the gardeti, and there is a mornim- frost. The windows 
in the room are closed. Enter Dounyasha with a candle, ayid 
Lopakhin with a book in his hand. 

Lopakhin. The train has come, thank God. What ’s the time? 
Dounyasha. Nearly two o’clock. [Blowing out the candle.] It’s 
daylight already. 

Lopakhin. How many hours late was the train? A couple of 

3 
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PLAYS 

hours, at least. [Yawm’n^ and stretching himselj^ I am a nice 
one; what a stupid thing to do. I purposely came here in 
order to go to meet them at the station, and then overslept 
, . . fell asleep sitting in the chair. . . . How annoying . . . . 
You should have woken me up. 

Dounyasha. I thought you had gone. [Listenuzg.^ Now they ’re 
coming, I think. 

Lopakhin. [Listening^] No. . . . They have to get the luggage 
out, and one thing and another. . . . [Pausei] Lyubov Audrey- 
evna has been abroad five years, and I wonder what she ’s 
like now. She ’s a fine woman. Easy to get on with, simple. 
I remember when I was a boy about fifteen, my father — he 
used to keep a shop in the village here — punched my nose, 
and it began to bleed. . . . The two of us had come into the 
courtyard here on some errand , and he had a drop too much. 
Lyubov Andreyevna, I remember as if it were yesterday, she 
was so young and so sHm. she took me to the washstand, in 
this very room, in the nursery. ‘Don’t cry, little mouzhik, 
it ’ll be quite well in time for your wedding,’ she said. . . . 
[Pause. ^ My father was a mouzhik, sure enough; and here am 
I, in a white waistcoat and brown shoes. ... A silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. . . . With this difference, that I am rich, 
have plenty of money; but if you really tliink of it, I am 
just a mere mouzhik. . . . [Turning the pages of the book^ I 
was reading this book, and could not make anything of it. . . . 
I was reading, and dropped off to sleep. [Pause. 

Dounyasha. The dogs did not sleep all night long, they know 
their masters are coming. 

Lopakhin. Dounyasha, why are you so ? 

Dounyasha. My hands are trembling. I know I ’m going to 
faint. 

Lopakhin. You *re much too sensitive, Dounyasha. You dress 
like a lady, and your hair is done in the fashion. It isn’t right. 
One should not forget who one is. 

'Enter Y epikhodov with a bunch of fiowers ; he wears a jacket and 
brightly polished top-boots that squeak noisily ; as he comes in 
he drops the flowers. 

Yepihhodov. [Picking up the flowers.^ The gardener has sent 
these; he says you arc to put them in the dining-room. 

[Handing the fiowers to Dounyasha. 

Lopakhin. And fetch me some cide r. 

Dounyasha. Certainly. [Goes out. 
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Yepikhodov. There tliis morning-frost, three degrees, and the 
cherries are all in blossom. I cannot approbate onr climate. 
[With a sigh."] I cannot. Our climate never rises to the proper 
occasion. Now, Yermolay Alexeyevich, let me supplement, 
the day before yesterday I bought myself a pair of top- 
boots, but I venture to assure you, they squeak so that 
there ^s simply no possibility. What ought I to grease them 
with ? 

Lopakhin. Leave me alone. You ’re a nuisance. 

Yepikhodov. Every day some misfortune happens to me. But 
I don’t grumble any more. I ’ve got used to it. I even smile. 

Dounyasha comes in and gives the c^x io Lopakhin. 

I ’d better go. \K.nocking against a chair, which he jtpsets.'\ 
There . . . [As though in triumphi\ There, you see! Pardon 
the expression, that ’s the kind of thing that is always occur- 
ring ... it is simply extraordinary ! [Goes out. 

Dounyasha. I must tell you, Yermolay Alexeyevich, that 
Yepikhodov has proposed to me. 

Lopakhin. Yes? 

Dounyasha. I really don’t know what to do. . . He ’s a quiet 
man, only at times when he starts talking you can’t make 
anything of it. It is all very nice and full of feeling, but it 
does not make sense. I like him in a way. He ’s madly in 
love with me. He’s an unlucky fellow; every day there’s 
something or other. They all tease him here, and call him 
twenty-two miseries. 

Lopakhin. [Listening.'\ I think they are coming now. . . . 

Dounyasha. Yes, they are! Oh dear, what shall I do? . . . 
I ’m all of a tremble. 

Lopakhin. Yes, they are coming. Let ’s go and meet them. 
Will she know me, I wonder? I haven’t seen her for five 
years. 

Dounyasha. [.4gitaied] I know I shall faint. . . . I know I shall ! 

[Two carriages are heard driving up. Lopakhin a7id Doun- 
yasha go out hastily. The stage is ejnpty. In the 
adjoining rooms sounds begin to be heard. Peers, leaning 
on a stick, hastily passes across the stage — he has been to 
the station to meet ]}*lme Rayievsky. He is dressed in 
ancient livery and a tall hat ; he is muttering something 
to himself , but not a single word can be ufiderstood. The 
noise behind the scenes grows louder and louder. .-1 choice : 
‘Come, let ’s go in there . . .’ Knlcr Ulrne Kanevsky, 
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Anya, and CharloUa Ivanovna with a pet dog on a lead 
all in travelling clothes ; Varya, in a coat and shawl 
Gayev, Stmeonov-Pischik, Lopakhin, Dounyasha with a 
hold-all and sunshade, servants with various articles of 
luggage — all pass across the room. 

Anya, Let 's come m here. Do you remember, mother, what 
room this is? 

Mme Ranevsky. [Happily , through tears.'] The nursery! 

Varya. How cold, my hands are numb. Your rooms, mummy 
the white and violet ones, have been left just the same. 

Mme Ranevsky. Sweet, darling nursery. ... I used to sleep 
here when I was a little child. . . . [Crying.] I ’m behaving 
like a child even now. . . . [Kissing her brother, Varya, and 
then her brother again.] And Varya is just the same, like a nun. 
And there is Dounyasha. . . . [Kissing Dounyasha. 

Gayey. The train was two hours late. What? A nice state of 
things i 

CharloUa. [To Pischik.] My dog eats nuts too. 

Pischik. [In surprise.] You don’t say so! 

[They all go out except Anya and Dounvasha. 

Dounyasha. We ’ve missed you so much. ... 

- xj-j , , , [Takes off Anya* s coat and hat. 

Anya. 1 didn t sleep all the four nights of our journey. . . And 

now I feel so chilly. 

Dounyasha, You went away in Lent, there was snow then, and 
frost; but now ! My dear! [Laughing, kissing her.] I ’ve missed 
you so much, my darling, my pet. ... I must tell you now, 

I can’t wait a moment. ' 


Anya. [Dully.] The same old thing again? 

Dounyasha. Yepikhodov, the bailiflf, proposed to me after Easter 

Anya. Always the same old story. . . . [Arranging her hair.] 
I ’ve lost all my pins. ... ■* 

[She is very tired and can hardly stand. 

Dounyasha. I simply don’t know what to do. He loves me 

be loves me so much ! 

Anya. [Looking through the door of her room, tenderly.] My room, 
my windows, as though I had never been away. I am home' 
To-morrow morning I shall get up, and run into the orchard 
Oh, if only I could fall asleep. I didn’t sleep all through the 
journey. I was so worried and anxious. 

Dounyasha. Piotr Sergueyevitch arrived the day before yester- 
day. 

Anya. [Joyfully^ Petya! 
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Dounyasha. He sleeps in the bath-house; he lives there alto- 
c^ether. H ’m afraid of being in the way/ he said. \Looking 
her watch!\ I ought to wake him, but Varvara Mikhailovna 
told me not to. ‘Don’t you wake him,’ she said. 


Enter Varya, with a bunch of keys at her waist. 

Varya. Dounyasha, coffee, quick. . . . Mummy ’s asking for 

coffee. . 

Dounyasha. This very minute. [Going out. 

Varya. Thank God you are back. You ’re home again. . . . 
[Fondling her.'] My little darling has come home! My 
beautiful one has come home I 

Anya. 1 *ve been through so much! 

Varya. I can imagine it 1 

Anya. I set off in Holy Week; it was cold then. Charlotta 
talking all through the journey and doing tricks. What 
made you plant Charlotta on me? 

Varya. But surely you could not travel by yourself, my pet. 

At seventeen 1 

Anya. We arrive in Paris; it ’s cold there, snowing. My French 
is shocking. Mother lives on the fourth floor. I go to see her, 
and in her room there are Frenchmen, ladies, an old priest with 
a little book; the room full of smoke, cheerless. I suddenly 
felt sorry for mother, so sorry, I took her head in my arms 
and pressed it to me, and couldn’t let it go. After that 
mother was so loving and cried 

Varya. [Through tears.] Don’t, don’t 

Anya. She had already sold her villa near Mentone, she had 
nothing left, nothing. Nor had I a penny left; we only just 
managed to get there. And mother does not realize! We 
would sit down to dinner at a railway station, and she would 
ask for the most expensive things, and tip the waiters a rouble 
each. Charlotta was just the same. Yasha, too, would order 
a good meal for himself — it was simply terrible. Mother has 
her own servant, Yasha; we brought liim back with us 

Varya. I saw the rogue. 

Anya. How are things here? Has the interest been paid? 

Varya. Out of the question. 

Anya. Oh, my God I my God ! 

Varya. In August the estate is to be sold by auction. 


Anya. My God ! 

Lopakhin. [Looking in at the door and bleating.] 


Ma-a-a — — 

[Goes out. 
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Varya. [Through tears.'] I should like to give him what for. 

[Shaking her fist. 

Anya. [Embracing Varya, in a low voice.] Varya, has he pro- 
posed to you? [Varya gives a negative shake of her head.] 
Surely he does love you. . . . Why don't you make the 
situation clear? What are you waiting for? 

Varya. I don’t think anything will come of it. He 's too busy, 
he has other things to think of . . . and takes no notice of 
me. Let him go, it is hard on me to see him. . . . They all 
speak of our getting married, they all keep on congratulating 
me, but actually there ’s nothing; it 's all like a dream. . . , 
[In a different tone of voiced Your brooch looks like a little bee. 

Anya. [Sorrowfully.] Mother bought it. [Going into her room, 
speaking happily, like a child.] And when I was in Paris, I 
went up in a balloon! 

Varya. My own darling has come home! My beautiful one has 
come home ! 

[Dounyasha has come back with the coffee pot and is making 
the coffee. 

Varya. [Standing by the door?^ I am going about all day long, 
busy about the house, and dreaming all the while. If you 
married a rich man I should feel easier in my mind. I should 
go into the wilderness, and after that I should go on a pilgrim- 
age to Kiev ... to Moscow, and I should keep on going to 
holy places. . . . I* should go on and on for ever. Pure grace! 

Anya. The birds are singing. What -s the time? 

Varya. It must be after two. You must go to bed, my darling. 
[Going into the room, to Anya^ Pure grace! 

Yasha enters, with a rug and a travelling bag. 

Yasha. [Walking down the stage, mincingly.] May I pass through ? 

Dounyasha. One would hardly recognize you, Yasha. How you 
have changed abroad ! 

Yasha. H'm. . . . And who may you be? 

Dounyasha. When you went abroad, I was only so high. [Show- 
ing her height from the floor I 'm Dounyasha, the daughter of 
Fyodor Kozoyedov. You have forgotten me! 

Yasha. H’m. . . . You are a peach ! 

[After looking round, he embraces her ; she screams and drops 
the saucer. Yasha goes out quickly, 

Varya. [In the doorway, in a peevish voiceV] What 's going on 
there ? 

Dounyasha. [Through tears.] I have broken the saucer 
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Varya. That means good luck. 

Anya. \Coming out of her room^ Mother ought to be told that 

Petya is here 

Varya. I gave orders not to wake him. 

Anya. \Pensively.^ Six years ago father died, a month later my 
little brother Grisha was drowned in the river here, such a 
charming boy of seven. Mother could not bear it; she went 
away, she went without looking back. . . . {Shuddering. 
How well I can understand her, if she only knew! [A pause. 
And Petya Trofimov was Grisha’s tutor; he may bring it all 
back to her 

Enter Peers ; he wears a jacket and white waistcoat. 

Peers. {Going to the cojjee pot, anxiously.'] My lady will have her 
coffee here. . . . {Putting on white gJones.] Is the coffee ready ? 
{In a stern voice to Dounyasha.] You! And where ’s the 
cream ! 

Dounyasha. O Lord ! . . . {Goes out quickly . 

Peers. {Fussing round the coffee-pot?^ Oh, you nyedotyopa ! ^ 
{Muttering to himself.] They have come back from Paris. , . . 
The old master, too, once upon a time, used to go to Paris 
. . , by coach. . . . {Laughing. 

Varya, h'eers, what is it you are saying? 

Peers. Beg pardon! [Joyfully.] My lady has come home! At 
last! Now I can die. . . - {Weeping with joy . 

Enter Inline Ranevsky , Gayev, and Simeonov-Pischik. 'The latter 
wears a poddyovka [short-waisted full coat] of fine cloth, and 
wide trousers. Gayev, as he enters, makes movements with 
his arms and body as though he were playing billiards. 

Mme Ranevsky. How docs it go ? Let me see if I can remember. 

... I pot the yellow! I double into the middle pocket! 
Cayev. I go in, off! Once upon a time, sister, we used to sleep 
in this very room; and now I am fifty-one. Odd, i.su’t it? 
Lopakhin . Yes, time is passing. 

Gayev. Eh? 

Lopakhin. Time, I say, is passing. 

Gayev. There ’s a smell of cheap scent. 

Anya. I am off to bed. Good night, mother. [Kissing her mother. 
Afme Ranevsky . My own precious little child. [Kissing her hand'i.] 
You are glad to be back home? I don’t feel myscli yet. 
Anya. Good night, uncle. 

^Nyedotyopa — a flufTor. A w<>rd coined by Anton Tchekhov that has 
become popular and is widely used. 
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Gayev. [Kissmgherface and hands. ‘\ God bless you I Howverylike 
your mother you look! [To his sister.] Ljoiba, at her age you 
were just like her. 

[Anya shakes hands with Lopakhin and Pischik, goes oiU, 
and shuts the door behind her. 

Mme Ranevsky . She ’s quite worn out. 

Pischik. It ’s the long journey, for sure. 

Varya. [To Lopakhin and Pischik.] Well, gentlemen, it after 
two, time to be off. 

Mme Ranevsky. You are just the same, Varya. [Drawing her to 
herself and kissing her!\ Presently I ’ll drink my coffee, then 
we shall all be off. [Peers puts a little cushion under her Jeet^ 
Thank you, my friend. I ’ve got used to coffee. I drink it 
day and night. Thank you, my old friend I [Kissing Peers. 

Varya. I must see if all the things have come. [Goes out. 

Mme Ranevsky. Is it really I who am sitting here? [Laughing.] 
I long to jump about and wave my arms. [Covering her face 
with her hands.] Perhaps it is a dream! I swear, I love my 
native land, I love it dearly; I could not see anything out of 
the train, I kept on crying. [Through tears^ Still, I must 
drink my coffee. Thank you. Peers. Thank you, my old 
friend \ I am so glad that you are alive. 

Peers. Only the day before yesterday . . . 

Gayev. His hearing is not good. 

Lopakhin. Soon, about five in the morning, I have to set off 
for Kharkov, How annoying ! I wanted to have a good look 
at you, to have a nice talk. . . . You are just as magnificent 
as ever. 

Pischik. [Breathing heavily.] Even more so . . . dressed in 
Parisian style. . . . Bang goes my wagon and all its four 
wheels ! 

Lopakhin. Your brother, Leonid Andreyevitch, says that I am 
a guttersnipe, that I am a koulakf but it leaves me com- 
pletely cold. Let him talk. Only I wish that you trusted 
me as you did, that your wonderful, bewitching eyes would 
look at me as they did. Good God ! My father was a serf 
of your grandfather’s, and of your father’s, but you yourself, 
once upon a time, did such a great deal for me that I have 
forgotten all the rest, and I love you, as if you were my kith 
and kin . . . more than my kith and kin. 

Mme Ranevsky . I can’t sit quiet, I just can’t. . . . [Jumping up 
and walking about in great agitation.] I shall not live through 

^ A money-grubbing peasant. 
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this happiness. Laugh at me, I am silly. . - . My own, my 
sweet bookcase. . . [Kissing the bookcase,\ My dear little 

table 

Gayev, In your absence our old nurse died. 

Mme Ranevsky. [Sitting down and drinking her coffee. \ May she 
rest in peace. They wrote to me about it at the time. 

Gaycu. And Anastasy died. Squinting Petroushka has left my 
service, and is in the town now working for the police 

inspector. r • 

[Taking out of his pocket a box of sweets and sucking one. 

Pisckik. My dear daughter Dashenka . . . sends you her 
compliments 

Lopakhin. I should love to say something very pleasant and 
cheerful to you. [Glancing at his watch.~\ I *11 have to leave soon, 
and I have no time for a long talk . . . but, well, I '11 say it 
in a few words. You knovv already that your cherry orchard 
is to be sold to pay your debts ; the auction is fixed for August 
the twenty-second; but don’t you worry, my dear friend, and 
sleep in peace. There ’s a way out. Here 's my plan. Please 
listen! Your estate is only about thirty miles from the tow’n, 
a new railway line is to run near by ; and if the cherry orch;ird 
and the land along the river w'ere to be divided up into plots 
for summer bungalows, and those plots let on lease for building 
bungalows, then you would have at the very least an income 
of 25,000 roubles a year. 

Gayev. Pardon me, what rubbish ! 

Mnte Ranevsky. I can’t quite make you out, Yermolay Alexeye- 
vitch ! 

Lopakhin. You wdll get twenty-five roubles a year at the lowest 
for a two-and-a-half-acre plot, and if you make it known now, 
then I bet you anything you like, by the autumn not a single 
vacant strip of land will be left; they ’ll be all snajjped up. 
In a word, I congratulate you; you ’re saved. Ihe situation 
is wonderful, there ’s a deep river. Only, of course, it ought 
to be tidied up, cleared up . . . for instance, let us say, you 
clear out all the old buildings; this very house, which is no 
longer good for anytliing ; you cut down the old cherry 
orchard 

Mme Ranevsky. Cut it down? But, my dear man, you don’t 
understand what you’re talking about. If in the whole of 
our province there is anything of interest, even remarkable, 
it is our cherry orchard. 

Lopakhin. What ’s remarkable about this orchard is that it is 
B 94* 
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very big. There *s a crop of cherries once in two years, and 
even that is of no use; no one buys it. 

Gayev. Even in the Encyclopaedia our orchard is mentioned. 

Lopakhin. [Glancing at his watch!] If we do not devise some- 
thing or decide on something, then, on 22nd August, both the 
cherry orchard and the whole estate will be sold by auction. 
Do make up your mind I There is no other way out, I swear. 
None whatever. 

Peers. In the old days, forty or fifty ^^ears ago, they used to dry 
the cherries, pickle them, preserve them, make jam, and 
sometimes 

Gayev. Keep quiet, Feers. 

Peers. And sometimes cartloads of dried cherries would be sent 
to Moscow and to Kharkov. Lots and lots of money ! And 
the dried cherries at that time were tender, juicy, delicious, 
sweet-smelling. . . . They knew a recipe then 

Mme Ranevsky. And where *s the recipe now.^ 

Peers. Forgotten. No one remembers it. 

Pischik. [To Mme Ranevsky.] What ^s it like in Paris? How 
are things there? Did you eat frogs? 

Mme Ranevsky. I ate crocodiles. 

Pischik. You don't say so ! . . . 

Lopakhin. Up till now there used to be in the country only 
masters and peasants, and now there have also appeared 
bungalow-dwellers. All the towns, even the smallest ones, 
are now surrounded by bungalows. And it is safe to say that 
in about twenty years from now bungalow-dwellers will have 
multiplied enormously. Nowadays the bungalow-dweller is 
only sipping tea on his veranda, but it may quite possibly 
happen that he will cultivate his mere two-and-a-half-acre 
plot, and then your cherry orchard will be transformed into 
a happy, rich, fine 

Gayev. [With indignation!] What rubbish! 

Enter Varya and Yasha 

Varya. Yes, mummy, there are two telegrams for you. [Picking 
the key out of the bunch and opening the ancient bookcase wiiJi 
a tinkling sound^ Here they are. 

Mme Ranevsky. It ’s from Paris. [Tearing up the telegrams ^ with- 
out reading them.] Paris is done with 

Gayev. Do you know, Lyuba, how old that bookcase is? A week 
ago I pulled out the bottom drawer, and lo [ what do I see ? 
There is a date on it. The case was made precisely a hundred 
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years ago. Well! Eh? We might as well celebrate its 
jubilee. An inanimate object, and yet, come to think of it, 

it is a bookcase. ^ 

Pischik. [In surprise.] A hundred years, . . . You don t say 

sol , . . 1 n 

Gavev. Yes. ... An object. [Feeling round the bookcase.] Our 

dear, greatly honoured bookcase! I salute thy existence, 

which for over a hundred years now has been directed to 

the illuminating ideals of goodness and justice. Thy silent 

appeal to fruitful activity has not weakened throughout a 

century, upholding [Through tears?^ in the generations of our 

family gallantry, belief in a brighter future, and fostering in 

us the ideals of goodness and social consciousness. [A pause. 

Lopakhin, Just so. . . . 

Mme Ranevsky. You Te the same as ever, Lenya. 

Gay^. [A little abashed.] I pot into the right pocket! into the 
midd e one ! 

Lopakhin. [Consulting his watch.] Well, I must be off. 

Yaska. [Handing medicine to I^lme Ranevsky.] Perhaps you will 
take your pills now 

Pischik. You ought not to take any medicaments, my dearest 
lady . . . there *s neither harm nor benefit in them. . . 
Let me see them, please. . . . My honoured lady. [Taking 
the pillsy dropping them into the palm of his hand, blowing on 
them, putting them into his mouth, and washing them down with 
some cider.] There! 

Mme Ranevsky. [In alarm^ You must be mad! 

Pischik. I ’ve taken them all. 

Lopakhin. What an appetite ! [All laugh. 

Peers. The gentleman paid us a visit here in Easter week, anil 

he ate a whole pailful of cucumbers [Muttering. 

Mme Ranevsky. What ’s he saying? 

Varya. He has been muttering like that for the last three years. 

We ’ve got accustomed to it. 

Yasha. .Senility 

Charloita Ivanovna, in a white dress ; she ts very thin, tightly 
corseted, with a lorgnette at her belt ; she crosses the stage. 

I.opakhin. Forgive me, Charlotta Ivanovna, I have not had the 

chance yet of saying how do you do. 

[Attempting to kiss her hand 

Charlotta. [Taking away her hand.] If you were allowed to kiss 
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my hand, you would want to kiss my elbow next, and after 
that my shoulder 

Lopakhin. I have no luck to-day. [All latigh!\ Charlotta Ivan- 
ovna, show us a trick ! 

Charlotta. No. I want to go to bed. [Goes out. 

Lopakhin. In three weeks I shall see you again. [Kissing Mme 
Ranevsky* s kand^ Good-bye. I must go. [To Gaye 7 /.] Au 
revoir. [He and Pischik embrace each other ^ Aurevoir. [Shakes 
hands with Varya, then with Peers and Yasha.'\ I don’t want to 
go. [To Mme Ranevsky.'] When you make up your mind about 
the bungalows, and come to a decision, let me know, please; 
I ’II arrange for a loan of about fifty thousand roubles. Do 
think of it seriously. 

Varya. [Angrily.^ Do go, do! 

Lopakhin. I am going, I ’m going . . . [Goes out. 

Gayev. The guttersnipe! Oh, forgive the expression. . . . 
Varya ’s going to marry him; he ’s Varya’s own young man. 

Varya. Don’t say more than you need, uncle dear. 

Mme Ranevsky. Why, Varya, I should be very glad. He ’s a 
good man. 

Pischik. He is a man, I must truly say ... a most worthy 
man. . . . And my dear Dashenka . . . also says . . . she 
says all sorts of things. [Snores, hut immediately awakes.^ 
However, my honoured lady, let me have ... a loan of 240 
roubles . . . to-morrow I must pay interest on a mortgage 

Varya. [Frightened.'] We have no money, none at all! 

M 7 ne Ranevsky. Indeed, I have no money. 

Pischik. You ’ll manage it. [Laughing!] I never lose hope. It 
happened many a time when I thought everything was 
finished and done for, that I was lost; and then unexpectedly 
a railway line was to pass across my land, and . . . they paid 
me. Something else is bound to turn up, if not to-day, then 
to-morrow. . . . My dear Dashenka may win 200,000 roubles 
. . . she has a State lottery ticket. 

M^ne Ranevsky. The coffee is finished, and we can go to bed. 

Peers. [Brushing Gayev down; admoni shingly !\ You have 
put the wrong trousers on again. What am I to do with 
you? 

Varya. [In a low voice.] Anya’s asleep. [Softly opening the win- 
dow!] The sun has already risen, it is no longer cold. Look, 
mummy, how marvellous the trees are ! Heavens, and the 
air! The starlings chattering! 

Gayev. [Opening another window!] The orchard is all white. You 
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haven’t forgotten it, Lyuba ? That long avenue runs straight 

straight as an arrow; it shines on moonlit nights. You do 

remember? You haven’t forgotten ? 

Mme Ranevsky. [Looking through the window into the garden.] 
Oh, my childhood, my innocence! In this nursery I slept, 

I looked from here into the orchard, happiness awoke with 
me each morning and then the orchard was just as it is now , 
nothing has changed in it. [Laughing with joy.] All of it, all 
white. Oh, my orchard! After the dark rainy autumn and 
the cold winter, once more you are young, full of happiness, 
the angels of heaven have not deserted you. ... If only 
I could cast the heavy load from my heart and from my 
shoulders, and if only I could forget my past! 

Gayev. Just so, and the orchard will be sold to pay off our debts, 

odd as it may seem. 

Mme Ranevsky. Look, our dead mother ’s walking in the 
orchard . . . in a white dress ! [Laughing with joy.] It s she ! 

Gayev. Where? 

Varya, Please don't, mummy ! 

Mnie Ranevsky. There ’s no one there, I imagined it. On the 
right, by the turning to the arbour, a little wliite tree has bent 
down, and it looks like a woman. 

Enter Trofirruyv^ in a worn-out student's unijormy wearing glasses. 

Mme Ranevsky. What a marvellous orchard! White masses of 
flowers, an azure sky 

Trofimov. Lyubov Andreyevna! [She glances at htm.] I only 
want to say how do you do, and I shall be off. [Kissing her 
hand ardently.] I was told to wait until the morning, but my 
patience gave out [Mme Ranevsky looks perplexed . 

Varya. [Through tears^ It is Petya Trofimov 

Trofimov. I ’m Petya Trofimov, once tutor of your Grisha. . . . 
Am I so changed? 

[Mme Ranevsky embraces him and weeps quietly. 

Gayev. [Embarrassed.] There, there, Lyuba ! 

Varya. [Weeping.] Didn’t I tell you, Petya, to wait till the 
morning? 

Mme Ranevsky. My Grisha . . . my little boy. Grislia . . . 
my son 

Varya. What can we do, mummy, it was God’s will. 

Trofimov. [Tenderly, through tears.] There, there. ^ 

Mine Ranevsky. [W eeping quietly.] My boy gone, drowned, ^^^hy 
did it have to happen? Why, iny friend? [In a lower voice.] 
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Anya ’s asleep in there, and I ’m talldng aloud . . . making 
a noise. . . . WeU, Petya, why have you grown so homely? 
Why have you grown so old ? 

Trofimov. In the train a woman called me a peeled-off gent. 
Mme Ranevsky. You were quite a boy then, a charming young 
undergraduate; and now your hair is no longer thick; and 
those glasses! Are you really still an undergraduate? 

[Going towards the door. 

Trofimov. I shall probably be an eternal undergraduate. 

Mme Ranevsky. [Kissing her brother ^ then Varya^ Now, go to 
bed. . . . You, too, have grown old, Leonid. 

Pischik. [Following her.^ Well, it means bed-time now. . . . 
Oh, my gout I I staying with you. . . . Lyubov Andrey- 
evna, my angel, I do need . . . early in the morning . . . 
240 roubles 

Gayev. He goes on harping on it. 

Pischik. Two hundred and forty roubles . . . the interest on 
the mortgage. 

Mme Ranevsky. I haven’t got any money, my dear man. 
Pischik. I ’ll pay it back, my sweet lady ... it ’s a trifling 
amount. 

Mme Ranevsky. Well, all right, Leonid will let you have it. . . . 

Do give it to him, Leonid. 

Gayev. You bet I won’t. 

Mme Ranevsky. But what can we do? . . . Do let him have it. 

. . . He ’s in need of it. . . . He ’ll pay it back. 

[Alme Ranevsky y Trofimov y Pischik, and Peers go out. Gayev, 
Varya, and Yasha remain. 

Gayev. INIy sister has not yet got out of the habit of throwing 
money away. [To Yasha.^ Move away a bit, my good man, 
you smell of hens. 

Yasha. [With a grin.^ Leonid Andreyevitch, you are just the 
same as ever. 

Gayev. Eh? [To Varya^ What was it he said? 

Varya. [To Yasha.'] Your mother has come up from the village; 
she has been waiting for you since yesterday, wanting to see 
you. . . 

Yasha. She ’d better leave me alone. 

Varya. How shameful ! 

Yasha. Much do I care. She could come to-morrow just as 
well. [Goes out. 

Varya. Mummy is just the same as ever, she has not altered a bit. 
If she could do what she liked she would give everything away. 
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Gayev. Just so. . . . [A pause.] If a great number of cures are 
recommended for some disease, that means that the disease is 
incurable. I am thinking, racking my brains. I have many 
expedients, very many indeed; but, essentially, it means that 
I have not got a single one. It would be nice to get a legacy 
from somebody; it would be nice to marry our Anya to a very 
rich man; it would be nice to go to Yaroslavl, and to try our 
luck wnth our aunt the countess. Our aunt is very, very rich. 

Varya. [U^eeping.] If God would only help. 

Cave 7 \ Don’t whine. Our aunt is very rich, but she does not 
like us. In the first place, my sister married a barri.ster, and 
not a nobleman. [.^■t}iya appears in the doorway.] She did not 
marry a nobleman, and she behaved not too virtuously. She ’s 
good, kind, fine, I love her very much, but think of any ex- 
tenuating circumstance you like, still, it must be admitted, 
she ’s immoral. You can feel it in her every movement. 

Varya. [In a whisper.] Anya ’s standing in the doorway. 

Gayev. Eh? [A pause.] Funny, something has got into my right 
eye ... I can no longer see so well. And on Thursday, when 
I attended the assizes 


Anya enters. 

Varya. Why aren’t you asleep, Anya? 

Anya. Sleep won’t come. I cannot sleep. 

Gayev. My little one I [Kissing Anya s face and hands?^ I^Iy child! 
. . . [through tears^ You aren’t my niece, you are my angel, 
you are everything to me. Believe me, do. . . . 

Anya. I believe you, uncle. Every one is fond of you, every one 
respects you . . . but, uncle dear, you should keep silent, 
just keep silent. What were you saying just now a!jout my 
mother, your sister? What did you say it for? 

Gayev. Just so, just so. . . . [Cotjering his face iviih her hand.\ 
indeed it is terrible! O God! I.ord, help me! And the 
speech I made to the bookcase ... so stupid! .And it was 
only when I had finishe<i that I reali/rcd it was stujiid. 

Varya. Really, uncle dear, you ought to keep silent. Keep 
silent and that ’s all. 

Anya. If you would keep silent, you yourself would feel h<ipp»( 5 . 

Gayev. I am silent. [Kissing Atiya's and Varya’s ha7ids.] 1 arn 
si!* lit. But just a few words on a matter of busiiu-.-^s. C)ii 
Ihursday 1 attended the assizes; a party of us gatlicred 
together, wc began to talk of one thing and another, all swi 
of things, and 1 believe it might he possible to arrange a lo:*n 
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guaranteed by my friends' I O Usj so as to pay the interest 
on the mortgage at the bank. 

Varya. If only God would help us! 

Gayev. On Tuesday I '11 go again, I '11 talk it over again. , . . 
[To Varya.] Don't whine. . . . [To Anya.] Your mother will 
have a talk with Lopakhin ; certainly, he won’t refuse her. . . . 
And you, as soon as you have had a rest, you 'II go to Yaro- 
slavl to the countess, your granny. So we shall attack from 
three sides, and the business is as good as done. The interest 
will be found, I am convinced. [PtUiing a sweet in his motith!] 
On my honour, I swear by anything you like, the estate shall 
not be sold. [Agitatedly.] I swear by my happiness! Here's 
my hand, call me a base, dishonest man, if I let it come up 
for auction. On my life, I swear to it ! 

Anya. [A peaceful mood has returned to her, she is happy.] 
What a good man you are, uncle, how clever you are! [Em- 
bracing her uncle.] I feel at ease now! I feel at ease! I am 
happy I 

Enter Peers. 

Peers. [Admoniskingly.] Leonid Andreyevitch, for the love of 
God I Are you ever going to bed ? 

Gayev. Presently, presently. You may go. Peers. Well, so be 
it, I '11 have to undress myself. Now, children, bye-bye. 
Particulars will follow to-morrow; and now you go to bed. 
[Kissing Anya and Varya!] I am a man of the eighties. That 
decade is not much in vogue nowadays, yet I can say, for my 
convictions I have suffered quite a lot in my life. It is not 
for nothing that the peasants love me. The peasants are a 
subject for profound study I One has to know from which 
side 

Anya. Again, uncle? 

Varya. Uncle dear, keep silent! 

Peers. [Angrily.] Leonid Andreyevitch ! 

Gayev. I *m coming, I 'm coming. . . . You go to bed. From 
the two sides into the middle! I pot the white! . . . 

[Goes out ; Peers hobbling after him. 

Anya. I feel at ease now. I would rather not go to Yaroslavl, 
I don't like granny; still I feel at ease. Thanks to uncle. 

[Sitting down. 

Varya. It 's time to sleep. I *m going. When you were away 
there was some fuss here. In the old servants' quarters, as 
you know, there live our old servants — Efimyoushka, Polya, 
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Evstigney, and also Karp, of course. They started letting all 
sorts of rogues into their quarters for the night. I said 
nothing. Then, suddenly, I learn that they have spread a 
rumour that I had given orders for them to have no other 
food but peas. You see, out of stinginess. . . . And Ev- 
stigney was at the bottom of it all. . . . Very well, then. If 
it is like that, I say to myself, you just wait. I send for 
Evstigney. . . . [Yawning He comes. . . . How dare you, 
Evstigney, I say to him . . . you silly fool . . . [Glancing 
at Anya.] Anya dear! . . . [A pause.] She’s fallen asleep. 
. . . [Taking Anya by the arm.] Come, let 's go to bed. . . . 
Come! . . . [Leading her.] My little angel has fallen asleep! 
Come. ... [Doth go out. 

[From far away, beyond the orchard, is heard a shepherd's 
reed-pipe. Trofimov goes across the stage, and, seeing 
Varya and Anya, stops. 

Varya. Sh-h-h. . . . She ’s asleep, asleep. Come along, my 
darling. 

Anya. [Softly, half asleep.] I ’m so tired . . . the bells are tinkling. 

. . . Uncle . . . my own . . . mother and uncle 

Varya. Come along, my darling, come along. . . . 

[They go into Anya's room. 

Trofimov. [Deeply moved.] My bright sun! My spring! 

CURTAIN 


ACT 11 

A field. An old, crooked, tumble-down little chapel ; near it is 
a well; large stones, which once upon a time were evidently 
tombstones ; and an old bench. The road can be seen leading 
to Gayev's manor-house . On one side, on a slight rise, there 
are poplars darkening : it ts there that the cherry orchard 
begins. In the distance a row of telegraph poles ; and Jar , 
far away on the horizon there can pist be discerned a big town, 
visible only in very fine , clear 7vealhcr . The sun will set soon. 
Charlotta, Yasha, and DounyaAia are sitting on the bench ; 
Y cpihhodov is standing near by and playing the guitar ; all 
the others are sitting, pensive. Charlotta wears a man s old 
cap ; she has taken a gu7i from her shoulders and is fixing the 
buckle on the strap. 

* B S'4* 
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Ckarlolta. [Pensively .'\ I haven^t got a proper passport, I do 
not know how old I am, and it seems to me all the time that 
I am as it were quite a young girl. When I was a little girl, 
my father and mother used to go to fairs and perform, very 
well, too. And I used to do salto mortale and all sorts of 
tricks. And when father and mother died, a German lady 
took me into her house and began to teach me. Very well. 
I grew up, then I became a governess. But where I come 
from and who I am, I do not know . . . nor who my parents 
were, maybe they were not properly married ... I do not 
know. [Taking a cucumber out of her pocket and eating //.] I 
don^t know anything. [A pause,] Sometimes I long to have 
a good talk, but haven’t any one to talk to. ... I have 
nobody. 

Yepikhodov. [Playing the guitar and singing.] 'What’s grand 
society to me, what do I care for friend and foe . . .* How 
delightful it is playing the mandoline! 

Dounyasha, Yours is a guitar, not a mandoline. 

[hooking at herself in a Utile mirror and powdering her face. 

Yepikhodov. To a man madly in love, it is a mandoline. . . . 
[Humming^ ‘Were but my heart warmed by the flame of 
mutual love . . .’ 

[Yasha hums in accompaniment. 

Charlotta. How awful, the way these men sing. . . . Ugh! Like 
jackals. 

Dounyasha. [To Yashai] What good fortune to travel abroad! 

Yasha. Yes, of course. I cannot but agree with you. 

[Yawning, then lighting a cigar. 

Yepikhodov. Quite clear. Abroad everything has already long 
ago been in full attainment. 

Yasha. Just so. 

Yepikhodov. I am a well-read man, I read various remarkable 
books, but I cannot possibly understand the direction of what 
I really wish — should I live or should I shoot myself, so to 
say — yet nevertheless I always have a rev’olver on me. . . . 
Here is is ! [Showing the revolver. 

Charlotta. I ’ve finished it. Now I shall go. [Putting on the gun^ 
You, Yepikhodov, are a very clever man and very alarming. 
Women are sure to fall madly in love with you. Bnrl 
[Going.] These clever people are all so very stupid, there ’s 
no one I could have a talk with ... I am all alone, alone. 

I have no one, and . . . and who I am, what I am for, no one 
can say. . . . [Goes away unhurriedly. 
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Yepihhodov. Properly speakincr, without touching on other 
matters. I must express myself as regards myself, by the 
way, that fate treats me without pity, as a storm does a small 
vessel. If, let us suppose, I am mistaken, then why this morn- 
ing when I awake, to take an instance, do I suddenly see there 
is on my chest a spider of terrifying size. . . . Like that, 
[Showing with both hands.'] Or when I happen to set out some 
cider to have a drink, there, behold, there ’s in it something 
in the highest degree indecent, something like a black-beetle. 
[A pause^ Have you read the English author Buckle? [A 
pause.] I wish to trouble you, Avdotya Fyodorovna, with a 
few words. 


Dounyasha. Go on. r • i • 

Yepihhodov. I should wish to say it to you alone. [Sighi 7 tg. 

Dounyasha. [Embarrassed.] All right ... but won’t you fetch 
me my jacket first? . . . It ’s by the cupboard. ... It s a 
bit damp here 

Yepihhodov. Very well. ... I wdll fetch it. . . . Now I know 

what to do with my revolver. ... 

[Takes his guitar and goes away, playifig softly. 

Yasha. Twenty-two miseries! He is a stupid chap, between 
ourselves. [\ aicning. 

Dounyasha. God forbid that he shovild shoot hirnsclf. [.d pause.] 

I have become so anxious. I keep on worrying all the time, 

I was a little girl when I was taken into our masters service, 
and now I have got out of the ways of ordinary people, and 
my hands are perfectly white like a young lady s. I ve 
become sensitive, so refined, ladylike, I ’m scared of c\’ery- 
thing . . , just terrified. And if you, Yasha, deceive me, 
I don’t know what ’s to become of my nerves. 

Yasha. [Kissing her.] My peach! Of cour.se, every girl must 
remember herself, but above all I hate a girl to be careless. 

Dounyasha . I ’ve fallen passionately in love with you, yuu are 
educated, you can talk about every tiling. [A pause. 

Yasha. [Yau'nitig.] Just so. . . . ^ly opinion is like this: h a 
girl is in love, that means that slie is immoral. [A pause.] It 
is pleasant to smoke a cigar in the opc-n air. . . . [i-isitnitig-] 
People are coming here. ... It is tl.e masters. 

[Doun\asha (uibraces him impulsively. 

Yasha. Go into the house, as though you had gone to the 

to bathe, take tliat patli, otherwise you will meet them, and 
they might suspect me of having had an assignation with you. 
I should hate that. 
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Dounyasha. [With a little coughI\ Your cigar has given me a 
headache. . . . [Goes off. 

Yasha is left alone j sitting near the chapel. Enter Mme 

Kanevsky, Gayev, and Lopakhin, 

tA>pahhin. You must decide once and for all — time won*t stand 
still. The problem^ surely, is quite a trifling one. Do you 
agree to let the land for building bungalows, or not ? Answer 
one word: yes, or no? Only one word. 

Mme Kanevsky. Who is smoking disgusting cigars here? , . . 

[Sitting down. 

Gayev. Now they have brought the railway line near us it is of 
some use. [Sitting downI\ We took the train to town and had 
lunch. ... I pot the yellow in the middle! I should like to 
go to the house first, to have just one game! 

Mme Kanevsky. You will have time enough. 

Lopakhin. Only one word! [Imploringly.^ Do give me an answer I 

Gayev. [Y atoning^ Eh? 

Mme Kanevsky. [Looking into her purse^ Yesterday there was a 
lot of money in it, but to-day there 's very little. My poor 
Varya, in order to economize, feeds us all on milk soup, the 
old servants in the kitchen are given nothing but peas, and I 
squander money just stupidly. . . . [She drops her purse, and 
scatters gold coins^ All fall down. . . . [She is vexed. 

Yasha. If I may, I *11 pick them up at once. [Picking up the coins. 

Mme Kanevsky. Please do, Yasha. And why did I go to town 
for lunch? . . . Your nasty restaurant with its orchestra, 
the table-cloth smelling of soap. . . . Why drink so much, 
Lenya? Why eat such a lot? Why talk so much? To-day 
in the restaurant you talked too much again, and at random. 
About the significance of the seventies, about the decadent 
movement. And to whom? Talking to waiters about the 
decadent movement ! 

Lopakhin. Just so. 

Gayev. [Waving his hand.l I am incorrigible, that is obvious. . . . 
[Irritably, to Yasha.'] Why must you always be there in front 
of me? . , . 

Yasha. [Laughing^ I cannot listen to your voice without 
laughing. 

Gayev. [To his sister.] Either I, or he 

Mme Kanevsky. Go away, Yasha, get out. . . . 

Yasha. [Handing Mme Kanevsky her purse^ I am going. [With 
difficulty suppressing his laughter.] At once. . . . [Goes off. 
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Lopakhin, That rich man Dcriganov intends to buy your estate. 

They say that he, in person, is coming to the sale. 

Mme Ranevshy. Where did you hear that from? 

Lopakhin. They are talking about it in town. 

Gayev, Our aunt in Yaroslavl has promised to send us something, 
but when and how much she 's going to send, we don’t know. 
Lopakhin. How much would she send? A hundred thousand? 

Two? , .. , 

MmeRanevsky. Come! . . . Ten or fifteen thousand, if that. 

Lopakhin. Forgive me, but such scatter-brained people as you 
two are, so unbusinesslike, so strange, 1 have never met. You 
are told in plain Russian : Your estate is to be sold by auction, 
and you behave as though you don’t understand it. 

Mme Kanevsky. But what can we do? Tell us wdiat to do. 
Lopakhin. I tell you every day. Every day I keep on saying 
one and the same thing. Both the cherry orchard and the 
land must be leased for building bungalows, and this must be 
done immediately, as quickly as possible — an auction is hang- 
ing over you. Do realize it! If you definitely decide that 
there shall be bungalows, you will get any amount you like, 

and then you are saved. . , 

Mme Kanevsky. Bungalows and bungalow-dwellers it s so 

banal. Forgive me for saying so. 

Gayev. I quite agree with you. , 

Lopakhin. I shall either burst into tears, or scream, or 
There’s nothing to be done! You have worn me out! 
Gayev?[ You are an old woman! 

Gayev. Eh? 

J.opakhin. Old woman! [I^lakuig as tf io go. 

.Mme Kanevsky. [Alarmed.'\ No, don’t go away; stay lure, my 
good friend. I beg of you. Perhaps we shall devise some 

way out. 

Lopakhin. What is there to devise? . 

Mme Kanevsky. Don’t go away! I beg you. After all, ydh 
you here it’s more cheerful. . . . [-'1 paitse.^ I am waiting 
for something all the time, as though the house were going 
to fall down on our heads. 

Gayev. \L)eep in thought .] I double into the pocket ! I pot into 
the middle! ... 

Mme Kanevsky. We stand condemned for our many sms. . . . 
Lopakhin. Surely you have no sins. ... 

Gayev. {Putting a sweet into his mouth.} They say that 1 have 
spent all my fortune on sweets. . . . 
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Mme Ranevsky. Oh, my sinsl ... I have always scjuandered 
money without restraint, like a lunatic, and I mamed a man 
who made nothing but debts. My husband died of cham- 
pagne — he drank terribly — and as bad luck would have it I 
fell in love with another man, had an affair with him, and 
precisely at that time — that was my first punishment, a 
knock-do%vr> blow — just here, in the river , . . my little boy 
was drowned ; and I left for abroad, I left for good so as never 
to come back, never to see that river. ... I shut my eyes, 
I ran, without thinking, and he followed me . . . ruthlessly, 
brutally. ... I bought a villa near Mentone, for he had fallen 
ill there, and for three years I knew no rest day or night; the 
sick man wore me out, my soul withered. And last year, 
when the villa was sold to pay off the debts, I went to Paris, 
and there he fleeced me, threw me over, had an affair with 
another woman; I tried to poison myself ... so stupid, so 
shameful. . . . And suddenly I felt a longing for Russia, for 
my native land, for my little daughter. . . . \}Viping he/ 
icars."] Lord, Lord, be merciful, forgive me my sins! Punish 
me no more. [Getting a telegram out of her pochet^ Got this 
from Paris to-day . . . asking forgiveness, imploring me to 
return. . . . [Tearing up the telcgrami] I seem to hear music 
being played somewhere. [Listening. 

Gayev. It is our famous Jewish orchestra. You remember, 
four violins, a flute, and double bass. 

Mme Ranevsky. Does it still exist ? We ought to have them here 
some time, and give a party. 

Lopukhin. [Listening.'\ I cannot hrar. . . . [Humming softly^ 
‘For ready cash a German will turn any Russian into a 
Frenchman.’ [Laughing.'] I saw such a funny play at the 
theatre yesterday. 

Mme Ranevsky. And most likely there was nothing funny in it. 
It is not plays you should go to look at, but look at yourselves 
a little more often. How grey your lives are! what a lot of 
useless talk there is going on! 

Lopahhin. That is true. I must say frankly, the way we live is 
stupid. ... [A pause.] My father was a peasant, an idiot, he 
uncierstood notliing, did not teach me anything, he only beat 
me, in his drunken fits, and always with a stick. Fundament- 
ally, I am as big a blockhead and idiot as he was. I taught 
myself nothing, my handwriting is shoclring, I write so that 
I am ashamed for people to see it, just like a pig. 

Mme Ra’.in'r ' y. You ought to marry, my friend. 
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Lopakhin. Yes . . . it *s true. 

Mme Ra7tevshy. Marry our Varya. She ’s a nice girl. 

Lopakhin. Yes. 

Mme Ranevsky. She ’s good and simple, she works all day long; 
but the chief thing is that she loves you. You, too, seem to 
have cared for her for a long time now. 

Lopakhin^ Well, I have no objection. . . . She 's a good girl. 

[A pause. 

Gayev. I have been offered a post at the bank. Six thousand 
roubles a year. . . . What do you say? 

Mme Ranevsky. No good! You are better off as you are. . . . 

Enter Peers ; he has brought an overcoat. 

Peers. \To Gayev ^ Here it is, sir; put it on, it *s damp. 

Gayev. [Putting on the oz>ercoat.^ You are a nuisance, old man. 

Peers. That ’s all right. . . . You went off in the morning 
without telling me. [Looking him over. 

Mme Ranevsky. How very old you have grown, Feers! 

Peers. What did you say ? 

Lopakhin. They say you have grown v'ery old! 

Feers. I have lived a long time. They were arranging for me 
to get married when your father was not yet born. [iMughing.^ 
And when the liberation of the .serfs was proclaimed, I was 
head valet de chambre. So I did not take iny freedom, I 
remained with my masters. ... [A pause.] And I remember, 
one and all were glad, and what there w’as to be glad about 
they themselves did not know. 

Lopakhin. Those w ere the good days. At any rate, they flogged 
soundly. 

Feers. [Not having heard.] Rather! The peasants stuck to the 
masters, the masters stuck to the peasants, and now they are 
all divided; you can t make it out. 

GayexK Keep quiet for a minute, Feers. To-morrow I have to 
go to town. I have been promised an introduction to a 
general, who might lend us money against an I O U. 

Lopakhin. Nothing will come of it. Nor will you succeed in 
paying the interest, you can rest assured. 

Mme Ranevsky . He 's imagining it. His generals don’t e.xiit. 

Palter Trofimov f Anya, arid Varya. 

Gayev. Here are our young people. 

Anya. Mother is sitting down. 

Mme Ranevsky. [Tenderly.] Come along, come. . . . My precious 
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ones. . . . [Embracing Anya and Varya.] If the two of you 
knew how I love you. Sit side by side, like this. 

[All sit down. 

Lopakhin. Our eternal undergraduate is always walking about 
with young ladies. 

Trofimov. Mind your own business. 

Lopakhin. He "11 be fifty soon, and still an undergraduate. 

Trofimov. Stop your silly jokes. 

Lopakhin. Why are you cross, you queer chap? 

Trofimov. Don’t bother me I 

Lopakhin. [Laughing.] Allow me to ask you what ’s your idea 
of me. 

Trofimov. My idea of you, Yermolay Alexeyevitch, is this: you 
are a rich man, and soon you will be a millionaire. Well, just 
as, in the metabolic sense, there ’s need for a beast of prey 
which devours everything that crosses its path, likewise you, 
too, are needed. [All laugh. 

Varya. You had better tell us all about the planets, Petya. 

Mme Ranevsky. No, do let us go on with our conversation of 

yesterday. 

Trofimov. What about ? 

Gayev. About the proud man. 

Trofimov. Yesterday we talked a long time, but came to no 
conclusion. In the proud man, in your sense, there ’s some- 
thing mystical. Perhaps you are right in your own way ; but, 
to put the matter plainly, using no tricks, what damned pride 
is there, or is there any sense in it, if man is physiologically 
jerry-built; if man, the overwhelming majority, is coarse, 
unintelligent, profoundly wretched? We ought to stop ad- 
miring ourselves. We ought only to work. 

Gayev. All the same, one will die. 

Trofimov. Who can tell ? And what do you mean, one will die ? 
Perhaps man has a hundred senses, and at death only the five 
familiar to us perish, and the other ninety-five go on living. 

Mme Ranevsky. How clever you are, Petya I 

Lopakhin. [Ironically.] Terrific! 

Trofimov. Humanity goes forward, perfecting its powers. All 
that it cannot achieve now will at some time become familiar, 
comprehensible, only we must work, with all our strength; we 
must help those who are seeking after the truth. With us, in 
Russia, so far only a few are at work. The vast majority of 
the intelligentsia whom I know are seeking after nothing, 
doing nothing, and as yet incapable of work. They call them- 
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peasants ^hey only babble of the sciences, 

ofT^r Ly un^nf IM^^ of'ihem look serious, all of 

Vheo^r^zrrnryetthe l^ear^ajori/y of usfninety-nine out 

frto™” .3"K'“‘ . only ou™.,« 

SoC Sho^ ™, wher, .h= 'J** •'”? 

and so much talked about, where are 

creches and libraries exist only in our novels . w„rlj^risnf 
don't exist at all. There 's only dirt, banality and barbarism^ 
... I am afraid of too serious countenances and I not like 
them; I am afraid of serious talks. Let us rather keep 

rJpakhin. Do you know, I get up soon after font fn 
and I am at work from morning to night; 

my own and other people’s money to ^fok after and I^^see 

what the people around me are like. One , ■ „ m onle 

doing sometldng to realize how few honest decent jk op e 
there are. Sometimes, when I cannot slep ^ t^ink^ LorcL 
Thou gavest us huge forests, immeasurable 

horDons, and, living amidst it all, we ourselves ought truly 

to be giants. ... _ TVi^v nre all right in 

Mme Ranevsky. You want giants. . . • They are a g 

fairy-tales, but out of fairy-tales they are a ho^- , [he 

[Yepihkodov passes across the back of the stag , P y & 

Mme Ranevsky. [Pensively.^ 7 here goes Yepikhodov . 

Anya. [Pensively .'\ There goes Yepikhodov. 

Gaycv. The sun has set. 

'^C:f:r\InTfow voice, as tuon^h d.datming.] O "'°n^rous Nature 
thou shinest with everlasting radiance ; thou ^rt fair and un 
heeding; thou, whom men call motner, unitest m thyself Uh 
and death; thou givest life and destroyest 
Varya. [Imploringly^ Uncle dear! 

Anya. Uncle, at it again ! . , mhldle 

Trofimov. You *d better double the yellow into tl 

pocket. 
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Gayev, I am silent, I am. 

\All sit pensive Stillness. Only Feers's quiet muttering is 

Suddenly there is heard a far-away sounds as 
though out of the sky, the sound of a snapped string 
dying away, mournful. 

Mme Ranevsky. What is that? 

Lopakhtn. I don*t know. Somewhere, far away in the shafts of 

a mine, a bucket has broken loose. But it must be very far 
away. ^ 

Gayev. Perhaps it is a bird. A heron. 

Troftinov. Or a brown owl. . . . 

Mme Ranevsky. \}Vith a shudder.] T feel somehow uneasy. 

Peers. Before the troubles the same thing happened^r^an^owl 
screeched, and the samovar hooted without stopping: 

Gayev. Before what troubles? 

Peers. Before the liberation. pause 

people, let us fto, it *s getting dark. 
Yfo Anya.] Tears in your eyes? . . . What ^s the matter, my 
dear httle girl ? [Embracing her. 

Anya. There s nothing the matter, mother. Nothing at all. 
Trofimov. Someone is coming. 

[A stranger appears in a shabby white peaked cap and an 
overcoat ; he is tipsy. 

The Stranger. Pardon me. May I pass through here alone 
to the railway station? ° 

Gayev. You may. Go along that road. 

The Stranger. I am most respectfully obliged to you. [Emitting 
a cough.] The weather is grand. . . . [Reciting.] ‘Brother 
mine, my long-suffering brother. . . . All over the Volira 
nothing but my brother's groans. . . [To Varya.] Made- 
moiselle! Spare some coppers to feed a famished Russian. 

T ^ 11 fA -7 T T- , W^n^^j.Mghtened, shrieks. 

Lopakhin. [Angrily.] Even a beggar should know how to behave 

Mme Ranevsky. [Rather frightened.] Tsike this. Here. 

7 ,ooktng for a coin in her purse^ No silver. ... I can’t 
lelp it, here ’s a gold coin for you. . . . 

The Stranger. I am most respectfully obliged to you. 

jr rr' 7 a Ji T,, 1 [He goes off. General laughter . 
Varya. [Enghtened.] l*d better go — I’d better go. . . 7 Oh 

rnummy, the folks at home have nothing to eat, and vou aave 
him a gold coin. ^ ® 

Mme Ranevsky. What can you do with me, silly creature that 
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I am? At home I ’ll hand you all I have. Yermolay 
Alexeyevitch, you will give me one more loan ! . . . 
Lopakhin, At your service. 

Mme Ranevsky. Come, good people, it ’s time. Oh, Varya, just 
before you came we arranged about your betrothal; con- 
gratulations ! ^ • • 1 u 

Varya. [Through tears^ Mother, this is not a thing to joke about. 

‘Ophelia, get thee to a nunnery. . . .’ 

Gayev. My hands are trembling: I haven’t had a game ok 

billiards for a long time. . , 

Lopakhin. ‘Ophelia! nymph, in thy orisons be all n^y sms 

remember’d I ’ 

Mme Rauev!,ky. Come. It ’s almost time for supper. 

Varya. That man frightened me. My heart is simply pounding. 
Lopakhin. Let me remind you, my friends: on the twenty-second 
of August the cherry orchard is to be sold, ihink of it . . . . 
Do think of it ! . . . 

[All go of/, except Trofimov and Anya. 
Anya. [Laughing.^ Thanks to the stranger for having frightened 

Varya; now we are by ourselves. 

Trofimov. Varya is afraid of our suddenly falling in love with 
each other; for days and days she would never leave us alone. 
With her narrow outlook she cannot understand that \ve arc 
above love. To rid ourselves of the petty and the illusor> 
things that prevent men from being free and happy that is 
the purpose and meaning of our life. Forward I \\ e are 
progressing irresistibly towards the bright star that glo-.vs m 
the distance! Forward! Don’t lag behind, comrades! 

Anya. \C\opping her ha}uls.\ How well you speak! [A pan:>e.\ 
To-day it is marvellous here. 

Trofimov. Yes, the weather is wonderful. 

Anya. What have you done to me, Petya, that I no longer lo\ e 
the cherry orchard as 1 used to? I loved it so dcariv, it 
seemed to me there was no finer place on earth than our 


orchard. 

Trofimov. The whole of Russia is our orchard. 'I he land is 
great and beautiful, there are many w-onderful places in it. 
[A pause.'] Now think, Anya: your grandfather, your great- 
grandfather, and all your anc'estors were serf-owners, pro- 
prietors of livinv souls. Don't you see that from every '.lU rry 
in Uie orchard, from every le d, from every trunk , human 
are lot^king at you; can't you hear their voices:' . . # ^ 

is dreadful, your orchard is terrible, and wlien 01 an c enm^ 
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or at night I walk in it, the old bark on the trees glows dimly 
and the cherry trees seem to see in their sleep what happened 
a hundred, two hundred years ago, and sombre visions visit 
them. Why say more? We have lagged behind, we are at 
least two hundred years behind, we have not yet achieved 
ari>rthing at all, we have no definite attitude towards the past, 
we do nothing but theorize, complain of nostalgia, or drink 
vodka. Indeed, it is so obvious: in order to start to live in 
the present, we must first of all redeem our past, have done 
with it, and its redemption can be achieved only through 
suffering, only through tremendous, incessant labour. Do 
realize it, Anya. 

Anya, The house in which we live is ours no longer, and I shall 
go away, I give you my word. 

Trqfifnov. If you have the housekeeping keys throw them into 
the well, and go away. Be free as the wind ! 

Anya, [Rapturously,] How well you put it! 

Trofimov, Believe me, Anya, do! I am not thirty yet, I am 
young, I am still an undergraduate, but I have already been 
through so much ! When winter comes, I am hungry, ill, 
worried, poor, like a beggar — and the places fate drove me to^ 
there s no spot I havenT been to ! And yet my soul always, 
at any moment of the day or night, was full of inexplicable 
anticipations. I anticipate happiness, Anya, I experience it 
already. 

Anya. [Thoughtfully .] The moon is rising. 

[Yepikhodov is heard playing on the guitar the same melan- 
choly song. The moon is rising. Somewhere near the 
poplars Varya is looking for Anya and calling : ‘Anya! 
Where are you?' 


Trofimov, Yes, the moon is rising. [A pause.] Happiness, it is 
here, it is coming nearer and nearer, I already hear its foot- 
steps. And should we not see it, should we never come to 
know it, what matter! Others will experience it! 

Varya^s Voice. Anya! Where are you? 

Trofimov. Varya, again! [Angrily.] Disgusting! 

Anya. Shan't we go down to the river? It 's nice there. 

Trofimov. Yes, let us go. [They 20 off 

Varyafs Voice, hnyQi\ Anya! 


CURTAIN 
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ACT III 


The drawing-room, separated by an arch from the halL The chan- 
delier is lit. in the vestibule the Jewish orchestra, mentioned 
in Act II, is playing. It is evening. In the hall they are 
dancing a * grand rond.' The voice of Stmeonov-Ptschik : 
‘Promenade k une paire!’ They come into the drawing- 
room: the first couple, Pischik and Charlotta Ivanovna : the 
second, Trofimov and Mme Ranevsky ; the third, Anya and 
the PostOffce Clerk ; the fourth, I'arya and the Siaitoiywasier ; 
and so forth, Varya is crying quietly, and as she dances she 
wipes her tears. In the last couple is Dounyasha. 1 hey 
move about in the drawing-room, Ptschik shouting : Orana 
rond, balancezl’ and ‘ Les cavaliers a genoux et remerciez 

VOS dames I’ 


Peers, in a tail-coat, brings in soda-water on a (ray. Ptschik 
and Trofimov come into the drawtng-rooni. 

Pischik. I am fuU-blooded. I ’ve already had two strokes, and 
I find dancing difficult; but, as the saying goes, it you get 
into the pack, you can bark or not, but you must wag your 
tail. I am as strong as a horse. My late father, funny 
joker that he was, may he rest in peace, as ^ onj_, 

put it like this: that the ancient breed of aU the Simeonov- 
Pischiks came from the very horse that Caligula made a 
senator of. . . . [Sitting down^] But here s tlie rub; I have 
no money I A hungry dog believes in nothing but mea . . . . 
[Letting out a snore, but waking instantly.'] And so it is m my 
case. ... I can speak of nothing but money. • • • 

Trofimov. There is certainly something of the horse in your 


figure. . 

Pischik. Well ... a horse is a fine ammal 


one can get 


money for a horse. ... , » 

[There is heard the sound of billiards being played in the next 

room. In the hall, under the arch, I 'arya ^ 

Trofimov. [Teasing her.] Madame Lopakhin ! Madame opa an . 

Varya. [Crossly,] Peeled-off gent 1 

Trofimov. Yes, I am a peeled-off gent, and proud 01 it. , 

Varya. [Reflecting bitterly.] The musicians have been ( » 

but where ’s the money to pay them? ^ .\n 

Trofimov. [To Pischik.] Had the energy, which 

your life you have spent in searching for money o p -> 
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interest on your mortgages— had that energy gone into some- 

have°mf;edfhetan^^^ 

Piscktk. Nietzsche ... the philosopher . . . the greatest, most 
renowned, a mail of astonishing wisdom, says in his works 
that one may, as it were, make counterfeit money 
1 rofimov. Have you read Nietzsche ? 

Ptschtk. Not likely ... my Dashenka told me. And I am at 

present m such a state that there ’s nothing left for me to do 

but make counterfeit money. ... The day after to-morrow 

I have to pay 310 roubles. .1 Ve already managed to find 

130- ■ ■ . X^Feehng his pockets tn alarm.] The money ’s gone' 

I have lost the money! [Through tears.] Where can it be? 

; • • L/oy/ully.] Here it is, under the lining. ... I broke out 
in a sweat ! . . , 

£:n/ef' Mine Kanevsky and Charlotia Ivanovna. 

Mme Rarievsky [Humming the tune oj the Caucasian dance, the 
Lezgutnka.] Why is Leonid so late? What can he be doin<. 
in town ? Dounyasha, offer the musicians some tea 
Trofimov. Most likely the auction has not taken place 

Ranmshy. The musicians came at the wrong moment, and 
the party was arranged at the wrong time, too. . . . Well, no 

rri • . , [Sitting down and humming softly. 

Charlot.a [Hiding a pack of cards to Pischik.] Here ’s a pa 4 
of cards. Think of a card. ^ 

Pischik. I Ve thought of one. 

Charlotta. Now shuffle the cards. Very good. Hand them to 

me, my sweet Sir Pischik. Ein, zwei, drei! Now look for it 
— It s in your breast pocket. 

Pischik. [Getting the card out of his breast pocket.'] The eieht of 

spades ! It *s perfectly true ! [In surprise.] You don’t sly so f 

Charlotta, [Holding a pack of cards in the palm of her hand. To 
1 rofimov.] Say quickly which is the card on top? 

Trofimov. Why? Well— the queen of spades » 

Itistheveryone. [To Pischik.] Which card is on top ? 
Pischik. The ace of hearts ! ^ 

Charlotta. The very one. . . . [She strikes the palm of her hand, 
the pack of cards disappears.] What beautiful weather we are 
having to-day! mysterious feminine voice answers her 
coming as though from under the floor : ‘Oh, yes, the weather is 
superb, madam i j You are just my ideal. . . . [The voice: 
Madam, I fell for you at once, too.’] 
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The Station-master. [Applauding.'] Bravo, the lady ventrilo- 
quist I 

Pischik. [In surprise.] Think of it! Loveliest Charlotta Ivan- 
ovna. . , . I*ve quite fallen in love with you. 

Charlotta. Fallen in love? [Shrugging her shoulders.] Can you 
love? Cuter Mensch, aber schlechter Musikant. 

Trofimov. [Clapping Pischik on the shoulder.] What a horse you 


are. . . . 

Charlotta. Attention, please I One more trick! [Taking a rug 
from the chair.] Here 's a fine rug, I wish to sell it. . . . [Shak- 
ing it.] Any one wishing to buy it? 

Pischik. [In surprise.] You don’t say so! 

Charlotta. Ein, zwei, drei! 

quickly lifts up the lowered rug; behind it stands Anya; 
she makes a ct^rtsy, runs up to her mother ^ embraces her, 
and runs back into the hall, amid general excitement, 

Mme Ranevsky. [Applauding.] Bravo! Bravo! . . . 

Charlotta. One more! Ein, zwei, drci! 

[ 5 /ie lifts up the rug; behind it stands Varya, bowing. 

Pischik. [In wonder.] You don’t say so! . . . 

Charlotta. That ’s the end ! 

[She flings the rug at Pischik, makes a curtsy, and runs o^ 
into the hall. 

Pischik. [Hastening after her.] The rogue! What a ro;.nie! 

[ ,‘r.V‘C out. 

Mme Ranevsky. And Leonid has not come yet. What s he 
doing in town so long? I cannot make it out! Everything 
surely must be finished there, cither the estate is sold, or the 
auction has not taken place at all — then why keep us in the 
dark so long? 

Varya. [Tryir.g to comfort her.] Dear uncle must have bought it, 

I am sure of it. 


Trofimov. [Derisively.] Just so! 

Varya. Granny sent him a power of attorney to buy the est.ite 
in her name with the transfer of the debts. It is her way of 
helping Anya. And I am sure God will help us and dear uncle 
will buy it. 

Mme Ranevsky. Granny from Yaroslavl sent fifteen thousand to 
buy the estate in her name — us she does not trust — but tliat 
sum would not be enough even to pay the interest. [Cotwring 
her face with her hands,] To-day my fate is being decided, my 
fate. . . . 


Trofimov. [Teasing Varya!] Madanic Lopakh;n! 



Varya. [Angrily.] Eternal undergraduate! Twice sent down 
irom the university! 

M?ne Kanevsky. Wliy are you cross, Varya? He ’s teasing you 
about Lopakhin— why, what of it ? If you want to marry 
Eopakhm — he ’s a good, interesting man. If you don’t want 
to — don't marry him: nobody forces you^ my dear. 

Varya. 1 regard this matter seriously, mummy — I must say it 
straight out. He ’s a good man, I like him. 

Mmc Kanevsky. Marry him, then. What 's the good of waiting? 
I can’t understand ! 

Va^’a. But surely, mummy, I cannot propose to him myself. 
For two years now every one has been talking to me about 
lum, every one talks, but he is silent, or laughs it off. I 
understand. He’s getting richer and richer, he’s absorbed 
in his work, he has no time to think of me. If I had some 
money, no matter how little, no matter if it were only a 
hundred roubles, I would leave everytliing, I would go far 
away. I would go into a convent. 

Trofimov. Pure grace! 

Varya. [To Trojimov.] A student should understand] [In a 
gentle ifoicCj tearjully.'^ How homely you have grown, Petya 
how old you have grown ! [To Mme Kanevsky, no longer crying] 
Only I cannot sit doing nothing, mummy. Every minute I 
must be up and doing. 

Enter Yasha. 

Yasha. [Hardly able to suppress his laughter.'] Yepikhodov has 
smashed the billiard cue ! . . . [Goes out 

Varya. What business has Yepikhodov to be there? Who 
allowed him to play billiards? I can’t understand these 
people. [Goes off. 

Mme. Kanevsky. You mustn’t tease her, Petya; you can see she ’s 
worried enough without that. 

Trofimov. She’s much too zealous, interfering in things that 
don’t concern her. AH through the summer she never left 
me and Anya alone, afraid of our falling in love. It is not 
her business, is it? And besides, I have not shown any sign 

of it, I am so far removed from such banality. We are 
above love I 

M^ne Kanevsky. And I, I take it, am beneath love. [In great 
agitation.] Why does not Leonid come? Just to know.- has 
the estate been sold, or not? The disaster seems to me so 
utterly incredible that I simply don’t know what to think 
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I am losing my head. ...I’m quite capable just now of 
screaming and doing something silly. Save me, Petya. . ay 

cQTnctl'iinCi spc&k. • • ♦ . 

Trofimov. Whether the estate has been sold to-day or not— does 

it really matter? It came to an end long ago ; there s no 

turning back, the path is obliterated. Be calm, my near. 

One should not deceive oneself, one should at any rate once 

in one’s life look straight into the eyes of truth. 

Mme Ranevshy. What truth? You see where the truth is and 
where the untruth, and I am as if I had lost my sight I see 
nothing. You solve all the important problems bravely; but 
tell me, my dear boy, is it not because you are young, because 
you have not yet had time to live through even a single one 
of your problems? You look bravely ahead, but is no us 
the reason: that you neither see nor expect anything erri > e, 
that life is still hidden from your young eyes? You are 
braver, more honest, more profound than we are , bu o ry 
to understand, be a tiny bit magnanimous, do spare my 
feelings. I was born here; here lived my father and 
and my grandfather. I love this house, without t ic c er 
orchard I cannot imagine life; if selling it is so essential then 
sell me, too, along with the orchard. . . . \Embrocing » J 
mav, kissing him on the forehead.^ And my son was droyied 
here. . . . \\Veeping.-\ Have pity on me, my good, kind 

friend. . • u i 

Trofimov. You know that I sympathize with all my sou . 

Mme Ranevsky. But you should say it differently, someho 
difierently. . . . \Tahes out her handkerchtej ; a telegram fa.ls 
on the floor.] To-day I feel such a heavy weight on m> heart , 
you can’t imagine. It’s too noisy for me here s°ul 

trembles at every sound, I am all trembling, and < a 
go into my room; alone, in the stillness, I am a rai • • ■ • 
Don't conLmn i^ie, Petya. ... I love you as one of my 
own people. I would willingly let you marry Anya, 
it; but, my dear, you must study, you must take your der ree. 

You do nothing, fate tosses you from one place to a ‘ ’ 

that’s so queer. . . . Isn’t it so? You agree? ^nd some- 
thing ought to be done about your beard to ^ 

somehow. . . . \Laughing.'\ You are a funny fellow. 

Trofimov. [Picking up the telegram.] 1 have no desire 

A/me Ranevsky. That telegram is from Paris. I get 

day. Yesterday and to-day. That wild man has fulkn il. 
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agam; he*s in a hole again. ... He asks my forgiveness, 
^ploring me to come to him, and truly I ought to go to 
Pans, to be near him. Your face looks stern, Petya, but what 
can I do, ray dear, what can I do? He is ill, he is lonely, 
unhappy, and who is there to look after him, who will keep 
lum from mistakes, who will give him his medicine at the 
right time? And what *s the use of hiding or keeping silent? 
—I love him, that *s clear. I do love him, I do. . . . It ’s a 
millstone round my neck, I am sinking with it to the very 
bottom; but I love that stone, and I cannot live without it 
{Pressing Trofimovas hand.] Don’t think hardly, Petya, don’t 
say anything to me, say nothing. . . . 

Tr^mov. [Through tears\ Forgive my frankness, for the love of 
God; but he has fleeced you ! 

Mine Ranevsky. No, no, no, you must not say such things ! . . . 

m ^ , , [Covering her ears, 

1 rojiniov. But he s a blackguard^ you alone don^t realize it! 
He ’s a pretty blackguard, a nonentity. . . , 

Mme Ranevshy . [In anger, but restraining herself^ You ’re 
twenty-six or twenty-seven, but you ’re still a schoolboy in 
the second form. 

Trofimov. All right! 

Mme Ranevsky. You should be a man: at your age you should 
understand those who love. And you yourself should love 
• - . you should be falling in love! [Angrily^ Yes, you 
should ! And there is no purity in you, you are just a prude, 
a ridiculous freak, a monster, . . . 

Trofimov. [In horror ^ What is she saying? 

Mme Ranevsky. *1 am above love!’ You are not above love, 
but simply, as our Feers puts it, a nyedolyopa. At your age 
not to have a mistress ! . . . 

Trofimov. [In horror^ It’s terrible! What is she saying? 
[Going quickly to the hall, clutching his head.] It’s terrible! 

. . . I can’t, I am going for good. . . . [Goes out, but returns 
immediately.] All is over between us! 

[Goes into the vestibule. 

Mme Ranevsky. [Shouting after him.] Petya, wait! You funny 
boy, I said it all in fun! Petya! 

[In the vestibule someone can be heard running quickly up 
the staircase, and suddenly falling down with a crash. 
Anya and Varya cry out, but immediately laughter is 
heard, 

Mme Ranevsky. What has happened? 
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Anya comes running in. 

Anya. \Laughing:\ Petya has fallen down the staircase 

\Un^> Ranevskv. What a funny boy Petya is ! 

\Tke Station-masier stops in the middle of the hallyand recites 
^ Alexey Tolstoy's poem, ‘She who sinned. They listen 
to him, but no sooner has he recited a Jew lines than the 
strains of a waltz are heard and the recital is broken oJJ. 
All dance. Enter from the vestibule: Trojimov, Anya, 

Varya, and Mine Ranevsky. 

Mme Kanevsky. Now, Petya. . . - Now, pure soul. ... I beg 
your forgiveness. . . . Conne, let us dance. ... r> / ^ 

’ ^ [She dances with Petya. 

Anya and Varya dance. Peers enters and puts kis stick by the side 
door. Yasha, too, comes in from the drawing-room, c^ui 

watches the dancing. 

Yaj/ffl. Well, grandpa! i 

Feers. I am a bit ofi colour. In the old days generals, barons 

admirals danced at our parties, and now we invite the post 

office clerk and the station-master, and even they are none 

too willing to come. I have got weaker somehow. 1 he old 

master, the grandfather, treated every one with sealing-v% a.x 

for all complaints. I ’ve been taking sealing-wax every day 

now these last twenty years, or perhaps more; maybe it is 

because of that that I am alive. .• i .. 

Yasha. I am sick of you, grandpapa! [\ aivning.] wisi , 

would die and be done with it. 

Feers. Eh? you . . . nyedotyopa\ [Munering 

[Trofimov and Mme Ranevsky dance in the hall, and hitn m 

the drawing-room. t 

Mme Ranevsky. Merci. I’ll sit down. . , . -j 

I ’m tired. 

Enter Anya. 

Anya. [In agitation.'[ A stranger in the kitchen has just said 
that the cherry Wchard was sold to-day. 

Mme Ranevsky. To whom ? 

Anya. He did not say. He ’s gone. ■ , ,i . N/W; 

- Trofimov ; they pa<s into tk-' mill. 


[She dances with 
Yasha. An old man just babbling. A stranm-i, «.oo. 

Feers. And Leonid Andreyevitch is still not here, he < > 


not 
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^ light overcoat on, a between-seasons one; 

^ ^ catch a cold. Ah, young people never stop to think. 

Mme Ran^sky. I shall die. Yasha, go and ask to whom it 
was sold. 

Yasha. But he ’s been gone a long time, the old chap, 

Mme Ranevsky. {With some vexation?^ Well, wha/'^^rT^you 

laughingat? What are you so pleased about ? ^ 

Yasha. Yepikhodov is too ridiculous. A windbag. Twenty- 
two misenes I ^ 


Mme Ranevsky. Peers, if the estate were sold, where would 
you go? 

Peers. I will go wherever you command me. 

Mme Ranevsky. Why do you look like that? Aren't you well? 
You know, you ought to go to bed 

Peers. Just so . {With a smile?^ Me, go to bed— but without 
me who will hand things round, who will see to things? I am 
tlic only one in the whole house. 

Yasha. [To Mme Ranevsky.] Lyubov Andreyevna! Allow me 
to you a favour, be so good! Should you go to Paris 

again, do take me with you, for pity's sake! It's quite 
impossible for me to stay here. . . . [Looking round, in a Imv 
voice.] What s the use of my talking? you know it yourself: 
It s an uncivilized country, the people are immoral, and the 
boredom ! The food they give us in the kitchen is shocking, 
and added to it all there 's that Peers walking about, mutter- 
ing all sorts of unsuitable words. Do take me with you, be 
so good ! 


Enter Pischik. 


Ptschtk. Allow me to request you . . . for a little waltz, fairest 
lady! . . . [Mme Ranevsky goes with him^ Enchantress, those 
i8o roubles which I need . . . you will give them to me. 

, . [Dancing, they pass into the hall. 

Yasha, [ntimming softly.] ‘My soul’s agitation will you ever 
understand? . . .* 

[In the hall is seen a figure in a grey top-hat and check trousers, 
jumping about, waving its arms. Shouts of: ‘Bravo 
Charlotta Ivanovna!' * 


Dounyasha. [Stopping to powder her face.] My young lady bids 

me dance — there are plenty of gentlemen, but few ladies 

wdth so many dances my head feels dizzy, and ray heart is 
thumping. Peers Nicolayevitch, the clerk from the post 
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office lust said such a thing to me that it took my breath 
■ [The mustc ts getting, sojter. 

What did he say to you? 

Dounyasha. ‘ You are like a flower,’ says he. 

Yasha. [Yatiming.] What ignorance ! ... . . 1 

Dounyasha. Like a flower. ... I am such a sensitive girl, I love 

delicate words awfully. ... 

Peers. You are sure to get into trouble. 


Enter Yepikkodov. 

Yepikhodov. Avdotya Fyodorovna, you are 
seeing me . . . as if I were some insect. • 


not desirous of 
. [With a sigh.^ 


Oh, life! 

DownyosAa. What do you want? n,/ , 1 . 

Yepikhodov. Without a doubt, perhaps, you are right. [IKi/A 
a siehA But, of course, looking from one point of view, then, 
may I be permitted to put it this way, pardon my frankness, 
you have reduced me to such a state of mmd. I know my 
fate, every day some misfortune befalls me, but I have long 
since got so accustomed to it that I look with a smile at my 

lot. You gave me your word, and although I 

Dounyasha. I beg you, let us have a talk later on, now leave me 
in peace. Now I am dreaming. . . . [Playing with 
Yepikhodov. A misfortune befalls me every day, and I shall 
permit myself the expression, I only smile, I even laugh. 


Varya comes in from the hall, 

karya. You *re still here, Semyon! What an inconsiderate 
fellow you arel [To Dounyasha Get out of here, Dounyasha. 
[To Yepikhodov.^ Either you play billiards and smash the 
cue, or else you walk about in the drawing-room as though you 
were a guest. 

Yepikhodov. Permit me to express myself to you, you have no 
claim on me, you have none. 

Varya. I *m making no claim on you, I only speak to you. Y ou 
wander about from one place to another, never doing your 
work. We keep a bailiff — but what for, nobody knows. 

Yepikhodov. [In an offended tone.] Whether I work, or wander 
about, or eat, or play billiards, of that only those who under- 
stand and are my masters can judge. 

Varya. You dare to speak like that to me! [Flaring up.^ How 
dare you? Then I understand nothing? Clear out ot here! 
This very minute ! 
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YepikJiodov. [Cowed.] I beg you to express yourself in a delicate 
manner. 

Varya. [In a rage.] Clear out, this very moment! Get out! 
[He goes to the door, she follows.] Twenty-two miseries! Get 

out! Get out of my sight! [Y epikhodov has gone out ; but from 

outside the door his voice is heard : ‘ I shall bring an action 
against you!’] Oh, you’re coming back? [Seizing the stick 
placed hy Peers near the door :\ Come on then. . . . Come. 
Come, I 'll show you. . . . Ah, you are coming? Are you^ 
Then take that. ... 

[Brandishing the stick ; at that very moment Lopakhin cotnes in. 
Z.opakhin. Thanks awfully ! 

Varya. [Angrily and derisively i\ I am sorry! 

Lopakhin. Not at all. Thank you so much for the kind 
reception. 

Varya. Not at all ! [Moving away, then looking round and asking 
gently i\ I haven’t hurt you ? 

Lopakhin. No, it does not matter. There ’ll be a nice bump 
there. 

[Voices in the hall: ^Lopakhin has come! Yermolay 
Alexeyevitch!* 

Pischik A sight for sore eyes. . . . [He and Lopakhin kiss each 
other.] There s an aroma of fine brandy about you, my dear, 
my good fellow. We, too, are making merry here. * 

Enter Mnte Kanevsky. 

Mnte Kanevsky. Oh, it’s you, Yermolay Alexeyevitch! Whv 
so late? Where’s Leonid? 

Lopakhin. Leonid Andreyevitch arrived with me; he ’ll come in 
presently. . . . 

Mme Kanevsky. [In agitation.] Well, what ’s the news? Did the 
sale take place? Do tell me! 

Lopakhin. [Embarrassed, afraid to show his joy.] The auction was 
over by four o’clock ... we were too late for the train, had 
to wait till half-past nine. [Catching his breath!] Ugh ! ?.Iy 
head feels a bit dizzy. . . . 

Enter Gayev ; in his right hand he holds a few parcels ; 
with his left hand he is wiping away his tears. 

Mme Kanevsky. Well, Lenya? Lenya, what’s the news? 

[Impatiently, through tears.] Be quick, for the love of God! 
Gayev. [Giving her no reply, only waving his arms; to Peers, 
weeping.] Take it. . . . There are ancliovies there, Crimean 
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herrings. ... I haven’t had anything to eat all day to-day. 
... I have suffered so much! [The door into the billiard-room 
is open : the click 0 / balls is heard, and Yasha's voice : ‘Seven 
and eighteen!* Gayez^'s expression changes, he stops weeping.'] 
I am terribly tired. Feers, help me to change. 

[Going to his quarters through the hall, followed by Feers, 

Ptschik. How did the auction go oft ? Do tell us! 

Mme Ranevsky. Has the cherry orchard been sold? 

Lopakhin. It has. 

Mi7ie Ranevsky. Who *s bought it? 

Lopakhin. I have bought it. 

[A pause. Alme Ranevsky is overcome ; she would have fallen 
down, had she not been standing 7xear the chair and the 
table. Varya takes the keys from her belt, thrown them on 
the floor in the jniddle of the drawing-room , and goes out. 

Lopakhin. I have bought it! Wait a minute, please, my head is 
all in a muddle, I cannot speak. . . . [Laughi7ig.'\ We arrived 
at the auction. Deriganov was already there. Leoni<l An- 
dreyevitch had only fifteen thousand roubles, and Deriganov 
bid tl.irty thousand, straight off on top of the debt on the 
estate. I say to myself: ‘That’s how the matter stands,* 
and I close with him, bidding forty. He, forty -five. I, 
fifty-five. He, you see. advancing five thousand at a time; 
myself, ten thousand. . . . And so it came to an end. Ov'er 
and above the debt I bid ninety thousand, and it was knocked 
down to me. The cherry orchard is now mine! .Mine! 
[Laughing aloud.] O Lord, O God, the cherry orchard mine! 
Tell me that I am drunk, out of my mind, that I am dreaming. 
. . . [Stamping his feet.] Do not laugh at me! If my father 
and grandfather could rise from their graves and see the whole 
affair ; how their Yermolay, beaten, uneducated Yermolay, who 
in winter time used to run about barefoot — how that very 
Ye rmolay bought an estate, the finest in the world ! I have 
bought the estate, on which my grandfather and father were 
slaves, where they were not allowed even into the kitchen. 
I must be fast asleep. 1 am only dreamin;.’ it, it only seems 
like that. . . . All this is a figment of jour imagination, 
shrouded in the mist of uncertainty. . . . [Ficki^tg up the ktys , 
with a gentle smile.] She threw down the keys, she wanted to 
show tliat she is no longer mistress here. . . . [J ingiing the 
keys.] Well, it can’t be helped. [77/6’ orchestra is heard inning 
up.] Hallo, musicians, play, I want to hear you! Come, .ill 
of you, and see how Yermolp%' Lopakhin will cut dcAsu the 
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cher^ orchard, how the trees will fall to the ground i We 
^1 build plenty of bungalows, and our grandchildren and 

^ ^ • • • Music ! Play i 

\rhe orchestra plays. Mme Kanevsky has sunk down into a 
chair and is weeping bitterly. 

Lopakhin, [Reproachfully, '\ Why didn’t you listen to me, why? 

turning back. [With tears.] Oh, 
that all this might be over as quickly as possible, and that as 
quickly as possible our ugly, miserable life might be changed! 

t'lsdnk. [Taking him by the arm, in a whisper.] She’s cr’s^ff 
Let us go into the hall, let her be by herself. . . . Come. . . 

T ^ 1 y ■ him by the arm and leading him into the hall. 

Lopakhin, Music, play clearly ! Let everything be as I wish it ! 
[Ironically.] Here comes the new squire, the proprietor of the 
cherry orchard I [Accidentally knocks against the Utile table, and 
nearly upsets the candelabra.] I can pay for everything! 

[Goes out with Pischik. 

There ts no one left in the drawing-room and in the hall, except 
rdme Kanevsky , who sits huddled up and crying bitterly The 
ftiusic plays softly. Enter quickly Anya and Trofimov. 
Anya comes up to her mother and drops down on her knees 
bejore her. Trofimov stands by the entrance to the hall. 

Mother! Mother, you’re crying! My dear, my good, 
my lovely mother, my beautiful one, I love you so . . . bless 
you. The cherry orchard is sold, it is no longer ours; it is so. 

It is but don’t cry, mother, there is your life in front of 

you, there is your kind, pure soul. . . . Come with me, come, 
my dear, away from here, come! ... We shall plant a new 
or<mard, fairer than this; you shall see it, you shall realize 
and joy, profound, calm joy, shall descend upon your soul^ 
hke the sun at the evening hour, and you shall smile, mother f 
Come, my dear! Come! ... 
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ACT IV 

Decor as in Act I. No curtains on the windows , no pictures , only 
a few pieces of fitrniture lefty stacked away in a corner, as 
though for sale, Kniptincss can be felt. Near the bach door 
and in the background of the stage are piled up trunks, travelliiig 
bags^ and so on. On the left the door is open ; from it are 
heard the voices of Anya and J^^arya. Lopakhin stands, 
wailing. Yasha is holding a tray with little glasses of cham- 
pagne. In the vestibule Y epikhodov is roping up a box. 
Behind the scenes, in the distance, there is a hum of voices. 
It is the peasants who have come to bid farewell. Gayev*s 
voice : ‘Thanks, friends, thank you.’ 

Yasha. The simple folk have come to say good-bye. 1 am of 
this opinion, Yermolay Alexcycvitch : the peasants are kind- 
hearted, but understand little. 

The hum is quieting down. Rntcr , through the vestibule. Mine 
Ranevsky and Gayev : she is not crying, but she is pale, her 
face is quivering, she cannot speak. 

Gayev. You handed them over your purse, Lyuba. You must 
not do such things! You must not! 

Al-iie Ranevsky. I could not restrain myseli! I could not! 

\l'hey go out. 

Lopakhin. \l>i the doorway, after theni.^ Please come in, I beg 
you! Let us have a glass for luck. I had not the sense to 
get it in town, and at the railway station I found only one 
bottle. Please! [A pause.] Why, my friends! You refuse? 
[Coming away from the door.] Had I known, I would nut have 
bought it. Now I am not going to drink it either. [Yasha 
caiitiously places a tray on a chair.] You, Yasha, at any rate 
will ha\ e one. 

Yasha. To those who are going away! Your health! [Drink- 
ing.] This champagne is not the genuine article, I can assure 
you. 

Lopakhin. Eight roubles a bottle. [.-1 pause.] It devilish 
cold here. 

Yasha. I hey don’t trouble to warm the place to-day, secimz that 
we are going away. [Laughing. 

Ix>paf:hin . Why iire you laughing? 

Yasha, hrorn pleasure. 
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Lopakhin. It ’s October outside, yet it is sunny and still, as in 
summer. A good time for building. [Glances at his watch, 
and calls out through the doorwayi\ Don't forget, my friends, 
there's only forty-seven minutes left before the train! 
So that in twenty minutes you have to start for the station. 
Hurry a bit. 

Trofimov, in an overcoat, enters from the yard. 

Trofimov. I think it is. time to start, the carriages are already at 
the door. What the devil, where are my. galoshes.^ Gone 
astray. . . , [In the doorway.'] Anya, I haven't, got my 
galoshes I I can't find them ! 

Lopakhin. I have to go to Kharkov. I 'm taking the same 
train as you are. I 'IJ spend the winter in Kharkov. I 've 
been hanging about all the time, and got sick and tired with 
no work to do. I cannot live without work, I don’t know 
what to do with my hands here: they flap about in a strange 
way as though they belonged to someone else. 

Trofifnov. We are going soon, and you will start your useful 
activity again. 

Lopakhin. Do have a glass 1 

Trofimov. I won't. 

Lopakhin. You 're going to Moscow, then? 

Trofimov. Yes, I 'm seeing them off to town, and to-morrow 
I ’m going to Moscow. 

Lopakhin. Just so . . . why, the professors haven't been giving 
their lectures, I suppose; they have been waiting all the time 
for you to come! 

Trofimov. It isn't your business. 

Lopakhin. How many years now have you been studying at the 
university? 

Trofimov. Think out something new. That ’s stale and stupid. 
{Looking for his galoshes.] I say, it 's quite likely we shall 
never meet again, so do allow me to give you this advice at 
parting: don’t wave your arms! Do unlearn that habit— of 
waving. And this, too — to build bungalows, to expect that 
bungalow-dwellers will in time become masters on their own, 
to hope for that — that, too, is waving your arms. In spite of 
all, I am very fond of you. You have fine, sensitive fingers, 
like those of an artist; you have a fine, sensitive soul. . . . 

Lopakhin. [Embracing him.] Good-bye, dear friend. Thank you 
for everything. If you are in need, please take some money 
from me for your journey. 
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Trofimov. What do I need money for? I don’t. 

1 opahhin. But you haven’t got any? 

Trofimoi'. I have. Thank you so much. I received money for 
a translation. Here it is^ in my pocket. \TJ neasily .'\ But the 
galoshes are gone ! 

Varva. [From another room.'] There, take the filthy things! 

[Throiving on to the stage a pair of rubber galoshes. 

Trofimov. Why are you so cross, Varya? H’m. . . . These are 
not my galoshes! 

Lopakhin. In the spring I had three thousand acres sown with 
poppies, and now I have cleared forty thousand roubles. And 
when the poppies were in bloom, what a beautiful sight it 
was! Now then, I say I have cleared a profit of forty 
thousanil, and therefore I offer you a loan, because I can afford 
it. Why turn up your nose? I am a peasant . . . straight- 
forward. 

Trofimov. Your father was a peasant, mine a dispensing chemist, 
and from that fact nothing at all follows. [Lopakhin takes out 
his pocket-book.^ No, no. . . . Even if you gave me two hun- 
dred thousand, I would not take it. I am a free man. And 
everything so highly prized, held so dear by you all, rich and 
poor alike, has not the slightest power over me — like a feather 
whirling in the air. I can do without you all, I can pass you all 
by, I am strong and proud. Mankind is marching towards 
the highest truth, towards the highest happiness attainable 
on earth, and I in the vanguard. 

Lopakhin. Will you reach it? 

Trofimov. I shall reach it. [A pause.^ I shall reach it, or I shall 
show others the way to reach it. 

\ln the distance is heard the sound of an axe striking on a tree. 

Lopakhin. Well, good-bye, my dear friend. It ’s time to start. 
We show off in front of each other, and life passes by unhee<l- 
ing. When I work, for a long spell, without rest, then my 
thoughts are clearer, and I begin to fancy that I too know 
what I live for. But what multitudes of people in Russia, 
my friend, live without knowing what for. Well, never mind, 
this is neither here nor there. They say that Leonid Andreyc- 
vitch has taken a post in the bank, six thousand a year. . . . 
But he ’s sure to lose it, he ’s too lazy. . . . 

Anya. [In the doorway!] IVIother asks you not to cut down the 
trees until she has gone. 

Trofimov. Really, not to have had enough tact 

[Goes out through the vestibule. 
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Lopakhin, At once, at once, . . . Those men. . . . 

[Follows him. 

Anya. Has Feers been sent off to the hospital? 

Yasha. I told them in the morning. They must have sent him off. 

Anya. [To Yepikhodov, who is passing through the hall. ^ Semyon 
Panteleyevitch, do find out, please, if Feers has been sent to 
the hospital. 

Yasha. [Injured^ I told Yegov this morning. AV'hy do you 
keep on asking? 

Yepikhodov. Ancient Feers, in my final opinion, will not mend, 
he must join his ancestors. For my part I can only envy 
him. [Putting the trunk on a hat-box and crushing it^ What did 
I tell you ! 

Yasha. [Mockingly !\ Twenty-two miseries ! 

Varya. [Behind the door Has Feers been sent off to the hospital? 

Anya. He has. 

Varya. Then why didn’t they take the letter to the doctor? 

Anya. It must be rushed off at once. . . . [Goes out. 

Varya. [From the next room!\ Where’s Yasha? Tell liim his 
mother has come, she wants to say good-bye to him. 

Yasha. [Waving his hand.'\ Try my patience, that ’s what 
they do. 

[All the time Dounyasha has been pottering about with the 
luggage ; now, when Yasha is alone, she goes up to him. 

Dounyasha. You might look at me just once, Yasha. You are 
going away . . . deserting me. . . . 

[Crying and throwing herself on his neck. 

Yasha. Why are you crying ? [Drinking champagne. In six days’ 
time I shall be in Paris again. To-morrow we shall take the 
express, and off we go, out of sight. I can hardly believe it. 
Vive la France! I don’t like the ways of this country, I can- 
not manage my life, so there! I have seen quite enough 
ignorance — that’ll do for me. [Drinking champagne?^ Why are 
you crying ? Behave decently, and then you won’t need to cry. 

Dounyasha. [Powdering her face, and looking into a pocket mirror^ 
Send me a letter from Paris. I loved you, Yasha, I loved you 
so much! I am a sensitive creature, Yasha! 

Yasha. People are coming. 

[Potters about with the trunks, humming softly. 

Enter Mme Ranevsky, Gayev, Anya, and Charlotta Ivanovna. 

Gayev. It ’s time to start. There ’s very little time left. [Look- 
ing at Yasha?^ Who is it smells of herring? 
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Mme Rane-t'sky, In about ten minutes we ought to be ready to 
take our seats in the carriages, . . . [Glancing round the room?\ 
Good-bye, sweet house, dear grandfather-house. Winter will 
pass, spring will come, but you won’t exist any longer, they ’ll 
pull you down. The things these walls have seen ! [Ardently 
hissing her daughter.] My treasure, you shine, your sweet eyes 
are like two diamonds. You are happy? Very? 

Ativa. Very! A new life is beginning, mother! 

Gayev. [Merrily.] Indeed, everytliing is all right now. Up to 
the sale of the cherry orchard we were all agitated, we all 
suflered, but after that, when the question was finally settled, 
irrevocably, we all grew calm, even cheerful. I am a bank 
official now, a financier. ... I pot the yellow . . . and you, 
Lyuba, say what you like, you look handsomer. No doubt 
about that. 

AIrne Ranei'sky. Yes. My nerves are better, that *s true. [Her 
hat and coat are handed to Aer.] I sleep well. Carry out my 
things, Yasha. It ’s time. [To Anya.] My little girl, soon w'e 
shall meet again. ... I am going to Paris, I shall live there 
on the money which your Yaroslavl granny sent to buy the 
estate with — long live granny! — that money won’t last very 
long, though. 

Anya. You will come back, mother, soon, very soon . , . won’t 
you? I shall study hard, pass my exam in the high school, 
and then I will work, I will help you. Mother, you and I will 
read all kinds of books. Won’t we? [Kissing her r^iotiier's 
hafids.] We shall read in the autumn evenings, we shall read 
many books, and before us will unfold a new, marvellous 
world. . . , [Dreaming.] Mother, do come back. . . . 

Almc Ranevshy. I will, iny golden one. [Embraci>2g her daughter. 

Enter I.opakhin, Charloita is softly humming a song. 

Gayev. Lucky Charlotta: she ’s singing! 

Charloita. [Picking up a bundle, tchich looks like a s'lvaddled baby.] 
My little baby, bye-bye. . . . [The crying of a baby is heard : 
‘Oo-ah, oo-ah, 00-ah ! . . . ’] Be quiet, my dear, my sweet 
little boy ! [‘ Oo-ah, oo-ah ! ’] My heart aches for you ! f Thron'~ 
ing the btindle into its place.] Will you be so good as to fjnd me 
a jiost? I can’t go on without a job. 

To pakhin . We siiall find you one, Charlotta Ivanovna, don’t you 
worry. 

Gayev. Every one is deserting us; Varya is going away . . . wc 
are suddenly no longer needed. 
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Charlotla. I have nowhere to go in town, I must go away. , 
[Humming.} I don't care. . . . 

Enter Pischik. 

Lopakhin. Here comes the nature’s riddle. 

Pischik. [Panting.] Ooh, let me get my breath ! . . , I ’m worn 
out. . . . My dear good people. . . . Give me some water. . . . 

Gayev. I suppose you have come for money? I ’d better remove 
myself. [Coes out. 

Pischik. I haven’t been to see you for such a long time . . . my 
fairest lady. [To Lopakhin.] You here ... so pleased to see 
you . , . man of tremendous understanding . . . take . . . 
accept . . . [Handing money to T.opakhin.] Four hundred 
roubles. ... I owe you now 840 only. . . . 

Lopakhin. [Puzzled, shrugging his shoulders.] It ’s like a dream. 

. . . Where did you get it from? 

Pischik. Wait. ... It is hot. . . . Most extraordinary event. 
Englishmen arrived at my place and found in the earth a sort 
of wiiite clay . . . [To Mmc Kanevsky.] and four hundred to 
you . . . my fair, my wonderful lady. . . . [Hafiding her the 
money.] The rest will follow later. [Drmking water.] Only just 
now a young man was saying in the train that a certain 
great philosopher counsels jumping from the housetops. . . . 
‘jump!* he says, and therein consists the whole problem. [In 
amazruient.] You don’t say so! Some water, please. 

Lopakhin . Who are those Englishmen? 

Pischik. I leased them the plot of land with the clay for twenty- 
four years. . . . And now, excuse me, I have no time. . . . 

I must rush off. ... I must now go and see Znoykov . . . 
Kardamanov. ... I owe money to every one. . . . [Drink- 
ing.] Keep well and happy. . . . I 'll call on Thursday. 

Mme Kanevsky. We are going to town immediately, and to- 
morrow I am leaving for abroad. . . . 

Pischik. Why? [Alarincd.] Why go to town? Oh, I say, 
there ’s no furniture . . . only trunks. . . . Never mind. 

. . . [Through tears.] Never you mind. . . . They are men of 
the highest intellect . . . those English. . . . Never mind. 

. . . God will help you. . . . Never mind. . . . Everything 
in this world comes to an end. . . . [Kissing Mme Kanci.'sky^s 
hand.] And when the news reaches you that my end lias 
come, recall to your mind that same . . . horse, and say: 

‘ There once lived So-and-so . . . Simeonov-Piscliik . ' . 
may his soul rest in peace. . . Superb weather. . . 
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Just so. . . . [Goes out, greatly perturbed, but immediately 
returns, and says in the doorway .•] My Dashenka asked to be 
remembered to you ! [Coes out. 

Mme Ranevsky. Now we are ready to start. I am going away 
with two worries. The first is about Feers’s illness. [Glancing 
at her watch.'] We have still another five minutes. 

Anya. Mother, Peers has already been sent off to the hospital. 
Yasha sent him off this morning. 

.Mme Ranevsky. My second worry is about Varya. She ’s used 
to getting up early, and to working, and now, with no work 
to do, she *s like a fish out of water. She has got thin, pale, 
she cries all the time, poor thing. . . . [A pause.] You know 
it very well, Yermolay Alexeyevitch ; I had an idea . . . that 
she would marry you, everything pointed to your getting 
married. [.S/ie sayf something in a whisper to Anya : the latter 
motions to Charlolta, and both go <?«/.] She loves you, you are 
fond of her, and I wonder, I wonder why you behave as though 
you were trying to avoid each other, I can’t understand it! 

Lopakhin. I myself can’t understand it either, to tell the truth. 
It seems all so strange. ... If there ’s still time, I am willing 
even now. . . . Let’s have done with it — and basta-, but, 
without you, I feel, I shan’t propose to her. 

AY/./e Ranevsky. But that ’s excellent. Surely it needs only a 
minute. I ’ll call her at once. 

Lopakhin. And to fit the occasion there ’s the champagne. . . . 
[Glancing at the glasses.] They are empty ; someone has already 
drunk them. [Yasha coughs.] That ’s what you call lapping 
it up ! 

lil me Rfitirrshy. [\'i7'aciously.] Splendid! We’ll leave you. 
Yasha, allez\ I ’ll call her. [Through the door.] Varya, leave 
everything, come here! Come! [She and Yasha go out. 

Lopakhin. [Looking at his watch,] Just so. . . . [A pause. 


Behind the door there is audible suppressed laughter , 
whispering, and finally Varya comes in. 

Varya. [Looking at the luggage for a long while.] Strange, I cannot 
find it anywhere. . . . 

Lopakhin. What are you looking for? 

Varya. I did the packing myself and I cannot remember wIk re 
I put it. [A pause, 

l opakhin. What are you going to do with yourself now, V’arvara 
Mikhailovna? 

\’arya. Me? I shall go to the Razgulins. ... I ’ve arranged 
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to go there to look after their household ... a kind of 
housekeeper. 

Lopakhin. Their place is in Yashnevo? It *s about seventy 
versts from here. [A paused Now, life has come to an end in 
this house. 

Varya. [Examining the luggagei] Where can it be? . . . Oh, 
perhaps I packed it away in the trunk. . . . Yes, life in this 
house has come to an end ... it will be no more. . . . 

Lopakhin. And I am going to Kharkov now ... by the next 
train. Plenty of work. And Yepikhodov will stay on here. 
... I have taken him on. 

Varya. Well! 

Lopakhin. Last year about this time it was already snowing, if 
you remember, and now it is still and sunny. Only it ’s cold 
, . . three degrees of frost, I should say. 

Varya. I haven't looked. [A pause.] Anyhow our thermometer 
is broken. ... [A pause. 

[A voice from the yard through the door : * Yermolay Alcxeye- 
vitch !' 

Lopakhin. [As though he had been waiting for the call for a long 
time.] Coming this minute ! [Goes out hastily. 

Varya sits on the floor y laying her head on a bundle of clothes j and 
weeps softly. The door opens, and Mme Ranevsky comes in 
cautiously. 

Mme Ranevsky. Well? [A pause.] We must be going. 

Varya. [No longer crying, she has wiped her eycsf] Yes, it is time, 
mummy. I shall manage to get to the Razgulins to-day, so 
long as we are not late for the train. . . . 

Mme Ranevsky. [Through the doorf] Anya, put your tilings on ! 

Enter Anya, then Gayev, and Ckarlolta Ivanovna. Gayev has a 
warm coat on and a muffler. Servants, coachmen come in. 
Y epikhodov is busy with the luggage. 

Mme Ranevsky. And now on our road I 

Anya. [Joyfully.] On our road ! 

Gayev. My friends, my kind, dear friends! Leaving this house 
for ever, can I pass over in silence, can I restrain myself from 
expressing at parting those feelings which fill now my whole 

being 

Anya. [Imploringly.] Uncle! 

Varya. Uncle dear, please don’t f 
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Gayev. [Dejectedly I double the yellow into the middle pocket! 

, . . I am silent. , . . 

Enter Trofimov, then Lopakhin, 

Trofimov. Come, my friends, it is time to start. 

Yepikhodov, my overcoat! 

Mme Kanevsky. I must stay one more minute. It is just as 
though I had never before seen what the walls in this house 
are like, what the ceilings are like, and now I look at them so 
eagerly, with so tender a love 

Gayev. I remember, when I was six, it was a Whit-Sunday, 
sitting at that window, watching my father going to church 

Mine Kanevsky. Have they taken all the things? 

Lopakhin. All of them, I think. [To Yepikhodov^ as he puts on 
his overcoat^ You, Yepikhodov, mind that everytliing is in 
proper order. 

Yepikhodov. [Speaking in a hoarse voice.^ Rest assured, Yer- 
molay Alexeyevitch ! 

l.opakhin. What ’s the matter with your voice? 

Yepikhodov. I ’ve just drunk some water, and I swallowed 
something. 

Yasha. [W ith contempt.'] What ignorance. . . . 

Mme Kanevsky. When w’e go, not a soul will remain here. . . . 

lopakhin. Until the spring. 

Varya. [Pulls a parasol out of a bundle ; it looks as if she icere 
going to hit someone , Lopakhin pretends to be frightened .] Wh\' 
why ... I never thought of such a thing. 

Trofimov. Let us take our seats in the carriages. ... It is time ! 
The train will be in soon! 

Varya. Petya, there they arc, your galoshes, by the trunk 
there. . . . [With tears.] How dirty they are, how old. . . . 

'Trofimov. [Putting on his galoshes.] Do let us go! 

Gayev. [Deeply movedy afraid of bursting into tears.] The train 
. . . the station. ... I pot the middle, I double the white 
into the pocket. . . . 

Mme Kanevsky. Come, let us go! 

l.opakhin. Is every one here? Is there no one there? [I.ocking 
the side-door on the left.] There are things stacked away here, 
it must be locked. Let us go! 

Anya. Farewell, house ! Farewell, the old life ! 

Trofimov. Hail, the new life! . . . [Goes out with .4nya. 

[Varya, casting a glance round the room, unhurriedly goes out. 

Yasha and Charlotta Ivanovna go out with the pet dog. 

* c 94* 
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Lopakhin. Till the spring, then. Come on. , , . Au revoir! . . . 

n » , [Goes out. 

\M me Kanevsky and Gayev are left alone. Just as though they 

had been waiting for this, they fling themselves on each 
other s necks, and sob discreetly, softly, afraid of being 
overheard. * 

Gayev. [In despair^ My sister, my sister. . , . 

Mme Kanevsky. Oh, my lovely, my sweet, my beautiful orchard ! 

... My life, my youth, my happiness, good-bye! . . , 
Good-bye. 

Anya's voice. [Happily , defiantly ^ Mother! . . . 

Trofimov's voice. [Happily, excitedly.'] Coo-eel , . . Coo-ee! 
Mme Kanevsky. I want to look for the last time at the walls, at 
the windows. . . . Mother loved to walk about in this 
room. . . , 


Gayev. My sister, my sister I . ♦ . 
Anya's voice. Mother ! . . . 
Trofimov's voice. Coo-ee 1 . . . 


Mme Kanevsky. We are coming! . . . [They gq out. 

[The stage ts empty. The doors are heard all being locked, and 
then the carriages driving away. It grows quiet. In the 
stillness is audible the dull thud of an axe on a tree, a 
forlorn and ynelancholy sound. Footsteps are heard. 
Through the door on the right appears Peers. He is 
dressed as usual in a jacket and white waistcoat, with 
slippers on his feet. He is ill. 

Peers. [Going to the door, trying the handled] It is locked. They 
have gone. . . . [Sitting down on the sofa^ They have for- 
gotten me. ... No matter. ... I *11 sit down here for a 
while. . . . And I am sure Leonid Andreyevitch has not put 
on his fur coat, he *s gone off in his coat. . . , [With an anxious 
sigh.] I ought to have seen to it. Young people never stop 
to think. [He 7nutters something which cannot be understood^ 

Life has gone by as though I hadn*t h*ved. . . . [Lying down ^ 

I ’ll lie down. . . . You have no more strength left; there ’s 
nothing left, nothing. . . . Oh, you nyedotyopa. . . . 


[He lies without ^notion. 
[There is a far-off sound, as though outofthe sky, the sound of 
a snapped string, dying away, mournful. A stillness 
falls, and there is heard 07ily,far away in the orchard, the 
thud of axes striking on the trees. 
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ACT I 

Part of the park on Sorin*s estate. The ivide avenue ^ leading aitay 
from the spectators into the depth of the park iOivards the lake , 
is blocked by a stage platform, hastily erected for a private per- 
formance , so that the lake cannot be seen at alt. To the left 
at:d to the right of the platform are bushes. A few chairs, a 
hull' table. 

The sun has just set. On the platform , behind the curtain, Yakov 
anil other labourers are at worli : sounds of coughing a?:d ham- 
mering are heard, lilashu and iMycdz/yedenk'* cou-.c . on the 
left, returning front a tcalh. 
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4 

0 

Myedvyendenho. Why do you always wear black? 

Masha. I ’m in mourning for my life. I am unhappy. 

Myedvyedenko. Why? [Meditatively^ I can’t understand. . . . 
You ’re healthy; your father, although not rich, is quite well 
off. Mine is a much harder life than yours. All told, I get 
twenty-three roubles a month, from which something will 
have to go to a pension fund, and yet I don’t wear mourning, 

[They sit down, 

Masha. It isn’t a question of money. Even a poor man can 
be happy. 

Myedvyedenko, That is so in theory, but in practice it ’s like this: 
mother, and two sisters and a little brother and myself — on 
a salary of twenty-three roubles all told. We need to cat 
and drink surely? We need tea and sugar? Tobacco? A 
stiff proposition, isn’t it? 

Masha. [Glancing at the platform.'] The performance is going to 
begin soon. 

Myedvyedenko. Yes. Nina Zaryechny is to be the actress and 
the play is by Konstantin Gavrilovich. They are in love, 
and to-day their souls will be fused in an attempt to create 
a harmonious artistic image. But your soul and mine have 
no common points of contact. I love you, and from anguish 
I can’t sit at home; every day I walk six miles here and 
six miles back, and only meet with indifference from you. 
It ’s understandable. I ’m without means, I have a large 
family to support. . . . Who would want to marry a man 
who can scarcely feed himself? 

Maslia. Nonsense! [Snij^ng at her snuff -box f\ Your love touches 
me, but I can’t return it, that ’s all. [Holding out the snuff-box 
to him.] Help yourself. 

Myedvyedenko. I ’d rather not. [A pause. 

Alaska. It ’s sultry. We shall have a storm to-night. You ’re 
always philosophizing or talking about money. According to 
you, there ’s no greater misfortune than poverty; and, to my 
mind, it ’s a thousand times easier to go in rags and to beg 
than Still, you won’t understand that. . . . 

Sorin and Tryeplyev cofne in on Du right. 

Sorin. [Leaning on his walking-stick.] In the country, my dear 
fellow, I don’t feel quite the thing, and clearly enough I shall 
never get used to it here. Last night I went to bed at ten 
o’clock and woke up this morning at nine with a feeling as 
though, with the long sleep, my brain had got glued to my 
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skull, and all that. [Laughhig.} And after lunch I unexpectedly 
dropped off again, and now I am all an ache, as though I were 
in a nightmare, and that ’s the long and short of it. . . . 

Tryeplvev. You really ought to live in town. [Noticing Alaska 
andMycdvyedcuko.'] When we start, they will call you, but 
now you mustn't be here. Do please go away. 

Sorin. [To Masha.'] Marie Ilyinishna, be so kind as to ask your 
hither to tell them to unchain the dog; it keeps on howling. 
My sister could not sleep the whole night again. 

Masha. You ’d better speak to father yourself. I shan't. 
Please don’t ask me. [To Myedx}yedenko.] Come along! 

Myedvyedenho. [To Tryeplyev.] So you will send someone to let 
us know when you start? [Both then go out. 

.Sorin. That means the dog will be howling all night long again. 
What a rum thing, I 've never lived in the country in the way 
I should have liked to. I used to take a month’s leave and 
come here for a rest, and all that; but they would plague me 
with all sorts of nonsense so much that on the very first day 
I longed to rush hack. [Laughing.] I was always glad to get 
away from here. . . . Well, now I ’m retired I have nowhere 
else to go, and that 's the long and short of it. Like it or 
not, I ’\c got to stay here. . . . 

Yakov. [To Tryeplyev.] We are going to have a bathe, sir. 

Tryeplyev. Right, only you must all be back in your places in 
ten minutes. [Looking at his watch.] It ’ll soon begin now. 

Yakov. All riLrht, sir. [Goes out. 

i rycplyei}. [Taking a quick glance at the stage.] Here ’s the 
theatre. The curtain, then the first coulisse, then tlic second 
and beyond that — empty space. No scenery at all. J he 
bark gives straight on the lake and the horizon. We sliall 
raise the curtain precisely at half-past eight, wlien tlie moon 
will have risen. 

So>i}t. ICxccllent. 

Tryeplyev. If Nina is late, then, of course, the whole effect will 
be lost. It ’s time she was here. Her father and stepmother 
keep watcli on her, and it ’s as difficult for her to get out of 
the house as out of prison. [Adjusting his uncle's dr.] Sour 
hair and beard are untidy. You ouglit to have your hair 
cut, or what ? 

Sorin. [Combnig his beard.] It’s tlie tragedy of my life. ]'.\en 
in my youth I looked as though 1 were always lja\ing a 
drunken bout, and all that. Women never loved me [.Sitting 
doimi.] Why is my sister out of humour? 
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Tryeplyev, Why? She 'shored. [Sitting down beside him.l She's 
jealous. She 's already against me, and against the per- 
formance, and against the play, because it 's not she who 's 
acting in it, but Nina. She doesn’t know anything about 
my play, but she hates it already. 

Sorin. [Laughing.] Really, you fancy things. . . . 

Trycplyei). She 's vexed already that Nina will be a success, and 
not she on this little stage here. [Looking at his zvaUh.] My 
mother is a psychological puzzle. She has undoubted talent, 
she 's intelligent, capable of crying over a book, she can reel 
off the whole of Nyekrassov by heart; as a nurse she ’s an 
angel; but you try to say a word in praise of Duse in her 
presence! Oho, oho! She 's the only one to be praised, to 
be written about, discussed, people have to be carried away 
by her extraordinary acting in La Dame aux Camelias or in 
The Fumes of Life -, but since here, in the country, this opiate 
is missing, she feels bored and irritable, and we are all her 
enemies, we all are to blame. Also, she ’s superstitious, she’s 
afraid of three candles, of the number thirteen. She ’s close- 
fisted. She keeps seventy thousand roubles at an Odessa 
bank — I know it for a fact. But you try to ask her for a loan, 
and she ’ll start weeping. 

Sorin You fancy your mother doesn't like your play, and 
you ’re already upset and all that. Be calm, your mother 
adores you. 

1 iycplyc'o. [Plucking the petals off a flower,] Loves me — loves me 
not, loves me — loves me not, loves me — loves me not. [Laugh- 
ing^ See. mother doesn’t love me. Rather not. She longs 
to live, to love, to wear light-coloured blouses, and I am 
twenty-five already, and perpetually remind her that she 's 
no longer young. If I 'm not there, she ’s only thirty-two; 
but in my presence she ’s forty-tliree, and she hates me for 
tliat. She knows, too, that I don’t recognize the theatre. 
She loves the theatre, she thinks that she serves mankind, 
sacred art; but to my mind the present-day theatre is nothing 
but routine, superstition. When the curtain rises, and lit by 
artificial light, in a room with three walls, these great geniuses, 
the priests of sacred art, show how people eat, drink, love, walk, 
wear their jackets; when out of banal scenes and phrases they 
t^ to fish a moral — a tiny little moral, easily comprehen- 
sible, useful for evcrj'day needs; when in a thousand varia- 
tions one and the same thing is offered me, one and the 
same, one and the same — I run and run, as Maupassant ran 
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from the Eiffel Tower, which weighed on his brain with its 
vulgarity. 

Sorin. You can’t dispense with the theatre. 

Tryeplyev. It’s new forms we need. It ’s new forms we need, 
and if they aren’t there, then we ’d better have nothing. 
[Looking at his watchi] I love mother, I love her dearly; but 
she leads a nonsensical life, she ’s always taken up with that 
novelist, her name is always being dragged into the news- 
papers, and that wearies me. At moments the mere egotism 
of an ordinary mortal speaks in me, and I ’m sorry that 
I have a famous actress for my mother, and it seems to me that 
were she an ordinary woman I should be happier. Uncle, 
can there be a more desperate and stupid situation? There 
would be guests sitting with her, all celebrities, actors and 
authors, and among them all I was the only nonentity: and 
they endured me only because I was her son. Who am I ? 
What am I? I had to leave the university in my third year 
for reasons, as they say, for which the editor takes no respon- 
sibility. I have no talents, not a penny of my own, and, 
according to my passport, 1 ’m a mere burgher of the city of 
Kiev. My father was a burgher of Kiev, though hv, too. 
was a famous actor. Well now, when all those actors and 
authors in her drawing-room used to afford me their gracious 
attention, it seemed to me that they were measuring my 
insignificance with their glances — I divined their thoughts 
and suffered humiliation. 

Son'/i. By ihe way, tell me, please, w'hat sort of man is that 
i5«nelist? I can’t make him out. He ’s always silent, 

Tryeplyev. He ’s an intelligent man, simple, rather mclanclioly, 
you know. Quite decent. He’s still a good wny off forty, 
but he ’s already famous and has had his fill of life. ... As 
regards his writings, wx*ll . . . how’ shall I put it to you? 
Brett)', talented . . , but . . . after Tolstoy or Zola you 
wouldn’t care to read Treegorin. 

Sorin. Well I, my dear fellow, I am fond of authors. Once upon 
a time I passionately longed for two tilings; I longed to marry 
and longed to become an author; but I achieved neither 
object. Just so. It ’s pleasant to be even a minor author, 
that ’s the long and short of it. 

Tryeplyev, [Listening.] I hear footsteps. . . . [Embracing his 
uncle.] Without her I can’t live . . . Even the sound of her 
footstejis fascinates me. ...I’m madly happy. \Un.iung to 
meet A ina '/.aryechny as she enters.] Enchantress, my dream. . . . 
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Nina. [Agitated.^ I am not late? . . . Surely, I am not. . . . 

Tryeplyev. [Kissing her hands.^ No, no, no. . . . 

Nina. All day long I have felt restless and afraid. I feared 
father wouldn’t let me come. . . . But he ’s just gone away 
with stepmother. The sky was red, the moon was rising, and 
I hurried on my horse, I hurried him on. . . . [Laughing^ But 
I ’m happy. [Shaking Sorin^s hand warmly, 

Sorin. [Laughing.] The dear little eyes seem red with tears. . . . 
Oh, oh ! They mustn’t! 

Nina. Never mind. . . . See, I ’m out of breath. In half an 
hour I shall have to leave, we must hurry up. No, no, please 
don’t keep me back. Father doesn’t know I ’m here. 

Tryeplyev. Indeed, it ’s time to start. We must call the others. 

Sorin. I ’ll call them and all that. At once. [Going to the right 
and singing?^ * To France two grenadiers . . [Lookinghack^ 
Once when I began singing like that a certain junior crown- 
prosecutor said to me: ‘Your Excellency has a strong voice.’ 

. . . Then he thought for a while and added: ‘But ... an 
unpleasant one.’ [Laughs atid goes off. 

Nina. Father and his wife don’t allow me to come here. They 
say you are Bohemians here . . . they’ ’re afraid of my 
becoming an actress. . . . But, like a seagull, I am drawn 
to this lake. ... I have lost my heart to you. [Looking round. 

Tryeplyev. We arc alone. 

Nina. I fancy someone is here. • • • 

Tryeplyev. There ’s no one. [They kiss. 

Nina. What tree is this ? 

Tryeplyev. An elm. 

Nina. Why is it so dark? 

Tryeplyev. It ’s already evening, all objects are growing dark. 
Don’t go away early, I implore you. 

Nina. I must. 

Tryeplyev. Suppose I come over to your place, Nina? All night 
long I will stand in your garden and look up at your window. 

Nina. You mustn’t; the watchman will see you. Tresor hasn’t 
yet got used to you and he will bark. 

Tryeplyev. I love you! 

Nina. Sh-h ! . . . 

Tryeplyev. [Hearingfootsteps.] Who’s there? Is it you, Yakov? 

Yakov. [Behind the platform.] Yes, sir. 

Tryeplyev. All of you take your places. It ’s time. The moon 
is getting up. 

Yakov. Yes, sir. 
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Trvephev. Have you pot the spirits? Have you the sulphur? 
When the red eyes appear there must be a smell of sulphur. 
[To Nina.\ Come, everything is ready there. You are 

\iua. Yes, very nervous. Your mother I don t mind. I m not 
afraid of her; but you have Treegorin here. . . - act m 
his presence frightens me and makes me shy. ... A famous 
writer. Is he young? 

Tryeplyev. Yes. 

Nhia. How wonderful his stories are! 

Tryeplvev. [Coldly.'] I don’t know, I haven’t read them. 

Nina. Your play is hard to act. There are no living characters 

in it. 

TryeplyeiK Living characters! Life must be presented not as it 

is, nor as it ought to be, but as it appears in our dreams. 

Nina. In your play there ’s little action, mere recitation. And 

a play, I think, ought to deal with love. . . . 

[Both go off behi}id the platform. 

Enter Pauline Andreyevna and Dorn. 

* Pauline Andreyevna. It’s getting damp. Go liack and put on 
your galoshes. 

Dor7i. I ’m hot. 

Pauline Andrevevna. You don’t take care of yourself. It s 
obstinacy. Vou ’re a doctor, and know quite well that the 
damp air is bad for you; but you wish to make me miserable, 
you (Ichhcrately sat out the whole of last evening on the 
terrace. . . . 

Dorn. [Humming.'] * Say not youth is wasted.’ 

Pauline Andreyevna. You were so much engrossed in conversa- 
tion with Irene Nicolayevna . . . you didn’t mind the cold. 
Confess, you ’re attracted by her. . . . 

Dorn. I ’m fifty-five. 

Pauline Andreyevna. Nonsense, that ’s not old for a man. 
You ’re remarkably well preserved and are still attrac tive 
to women. 

Dorn. What are you driving at? 

Pauline Andreyevna. Before an actress you are all ready to knee 
d'^wn. Every one of you! 

Dorn. [H timntifig.'] ‘Again 1 ’m here before thee.’ . . . If actors 
and actresses are liked in society, and are regarded differc fitly 
from tradesmen, for instance, that 's only as it should be. 
It ’s irleali.sm. 
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Pauline Andreyevna. Women have always fallen in love with 
you and hung round your neck. Is that also idealism ? 

Dorn. {Shrugging his shoulders.] Why? In women's relations 
to me there has^ been a great deal that is fine. It was the 
excellent doctor in me that they mainly loved. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, you remember, I was the only good accoucheur in the 
whole province. Besides, I 've always been an honourable man. 

Pauline Andreyevna. [Seizing his arm.] My dear! 

Dorn. Quiet! People are coming. 


Enter Mme Arkadin arm-in-arm with Sorin and Treegorin 

Shamrayevy Myedvyedenkoy and Masha. 

Shamrayev In 1873 at Poltava, during the fair, she acted 
amazingly. A sheer delight I She acted wonderfully! You 
don t happen to know where Chadin, Paul Semyonovich the 
comic actor, is now? In the role of Rasplyuev he was 
inimitable, better than Sadovsky, I swear, my honoured lady 
Where is he now ? ^ ' 

Mme Arkadin. You keep on asking about antediluvians How 

""'rn • , {Sitsdow,,. 

Shamrayev. [Drawing his breath.] Old Paul Chadin! There are 

no rnore actors like him. The stage has degenerated, Irene 

Nicolayevna! There used to be mighty oaks, and now we 
see mere stumps. 


Dorn. There are not a great many outstanding talents now, 
that 's true, but the average actor has much improved. 
Shamrayev. I can’t agree with you. Though that ’s a matter of 
taste. De gustibus aut bene, aut nihil. 

[Tryeplyev comes out from behind the platform 

Mme Arkadin. [To her son.] My darling son, when is it to begin > 
Tryeplyev. In a minute. Patience, please. 

Mme Arkadin. [Reciting from ^Hamlet:] ‘O Hamlet, speak no 
more : 


Thou tum’st mine eyes into my very soul; 

And there I see such black and grained spots. 

As will not leave their tinct.' * 

Tryeplyev. [Reciting from diamlet:] ‘Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed ; 

Stew’d in corruption; honeying, and making love 
Over the nasty sty. . . 

[From behind the platform comes the sound of a horn. 
Tryeplye^. Now it begins! I beg your attention! [A pause.] 
I begin. [Knocking with a little stick and speaking in a loud 
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voice.] O you ancient honourable shades that nightly haunt 
this lake, lull us to sleep, and may we see in a dream what is 
going to be two hundred thousand years from now I 

Sonn.'h'wo hundred thousand years from now there will be 
nothing. 

Trveplyev. Then let us have that nothing presented to us. 

Mme Arkadin. Let us. We are asleep. 

[The curtain rises, revealing a view of the lake ; the moon is 
above the horizon, and its reflection is seen in the water ; 
on a large stone sits Nina Zaryechny, all in white. 

Nina. Men, lions, eagles, and partridges, horned deer, geese, 
spiders, dumb fishes that used to dwell in the water, star- 
fishes and such as could not be seen by the eye — in a word, all 
lives, all lives, all lives, having accomplished the sad cycle, 
have been extinguished. ... It is thousands of years since 
a single living thing was seen on the earth, and this poor moon 
lights its lantern in vain. On the meadow no longer do the 
cranes awaken with a cry, and the cockchafers are no longer 
heard in the lime groves. Cold, cold, cold 1 Void, void, void ! 
Terrible, terrible, terrible! [A pause.] The bodies of living 
things have turned to dust, and the eternal matter has con- 
verted them into stones, water, clouds, and all their souls have 
become fused into one. The common universal soul — that 
is I ... I. ... In me is the soul of Alexander the Great, 
and of Caesar, and of Shakespeare, and of Napoleon, and of 
the tiniest leech. In me the consciousnesses of men have 
become fused with the instincts of animals, and I remember 
everything, everything, everything, and each life I am living 
throiii^h again in myself. [^larsh lights appear. 

}*lme Arkadtn. [Quietly.] That *s something in the decadent 
style. 

Trycplyev. [1 mploringly and with reproach.] Mammal 
Nina. I am lonely. Once in a hundred years I open my lips 
to speak, and in this void my voice rings dolefully, and no 
one hears me. . . . Nor do you, you pale lights, heed me. . . . 
Inwards morning you are begotten of the putrescent marsh 
and you wander before the dawn, but without thought, without 
will, without the throb of life. Afraid lest life .should arise in 
you, the father of eternal matter, the devil, proiluces every 
instant in you, as in stones and in water^ an interchange of 
atoms, and you are changing ceaselessly. In the universe 
onlv the spirit remains permanent and unaltered. \A pause.] 
Like a prisoner, thrdwn into a hollow, deep well, 1 know not 
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where I am and what is awaiting me. Only it is not hidden 
from me that in the stubborn, fierce fight with the devil, the 
principle of material forces, I am destined to conquer, and 
after that matter and spirit will be fused in a consummate 
harmony and there will begin the kingdom of universal will. 
But this will only arise when, little by little, through a \on<r 
long succession of millenniums, the moon, and bright Siriu^ 
and the earth have turned to dust. . . , And until then- 
terror, terror. ... [A pause. Over the lake appear two red 
spots:] Lo, there approaches my mighty adversary, the devil. 
I see his terrible, flaming eyes. . . . 

Mme Arkadin. It smells of sulphur. Is that necessary? 

Tryeplyev. Yes. 

Mme Arkadin. [Laughing.] Yes, that ’s a good effect. 

Tryeplyev. Mamma ! 

Nina. He is weary without man. . . . 

Pauline Andreyevna. [To Dorn.] You’ve taken off your hat. 
Put it on, or you ’ll catch cold. 

Mme Arkadin. The doctor has taken his hat off to the devil the 
father of eternal matter. ... ^ 

Tryeplyev. [Flaring up, in a loud voice.] The piece is over! 
Stop! Curtain! 

Mme Arkadin. But why are you cross? 

Tryeplyev. Stop! Curtain! Drop the curtain. [With a stamp of 
his foot.] Curtain! [The cur tain falls.] I ’m sorry ! I overlooked 
the fact that only a few of the elect can write plays and act on 
the stage. I ’ve infringed a monopoly ! To me ... I ... 

[Tries to say someihingy but with a wave of the hand goes out 
to the lift. 

Mme Arkadin. What ’s the matter with him? 

Sorin. Irene, my dear, you shouldn’t treat young ambition like 
that. 

.Mme Arkadin. But what did I say to him? 

Sorin. You hurt him. 

Mme Arkadin. He warned us lumself it was a joke, and I 
treated his play as a joke. 

Sorin. Still 

?.Inie Arkadin. Now it appears he has written a great work! 
Just think of it! So he arranged this performance and 
smoked us with sulphur not as a joke, but as a protest. . . . He 
meant to give us a lesson on how plays should be written and 
how they should be acted. In the end, it gets tedious. Say 
what you will, these continual outbursts against me, these 
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incessant pin-pricks, would tire out any one! A capricious, 
selfish boy. 

Sorin. He meant to give you pleasure. 

Mme Arkadin. You think so? Yet he dul not choose some 
ordinary piece, but forced us to listen to this decadent raving. 
For a joke I am ready to listen even to raving, but here are 
pretensions to new forms, to a new era in art. To my mind, 
there are no new forms here at all, but just bad temper. 
Treegorin. Every one writes in accordance with his desires and 

capacity. - a 

Mine Arkadin. Let him tvrite in accordance with his desires and 

capacity, only let him leave us in peace. 

Dorn. Jupiter, thou art angry rr • » • 

Mme Arkadin. I’m not Jupiter, I am a woman. \Ltghting a 
cigarette.'] I ’m not angry, I ’m only vexed that a young man 
should spend his time so stupidly. I didn’t want to hurt him. 
Mycdxyyedenko. There are no sufficient grounds for separating 
sjiirit from matter; for it may well be that spirit itself is a 
conil)inaiion of matcricil atoms. [ V tvactously ^ to T 
If only, you know, someone would describe the life of us 
teachers in a play, and then have it acted on the stage. It ’s 
a hard, hard life ! 

.Mme Arkadin. That ’s right, but let us have no more talk either 
of plays or of atoms. It ’s such a glorious evening ! Hearken ! 
someone ’s singing ? [Listening.] How fine! 

Pauline Andreyevna. It ’s over there on the other side, 

Mme Arkadin. [To Treegorin.] Sit down beside me. Ten or 
fifteen years ago, here, on the lake, music and singing used to 
be heard continually, nearly every night. Surrounding the 
lake here are six estates, and I remember the laughter, noise, 
shooting, and love-making. . . . The jeune premier ami 
idol of all these six estates was then — let me introduce him 
[With a turn of her head to Dorn.] — Doctor Yevgueniy Ser- 
gueyevich. He ’s still charming, but then he was irresistible. 
However, my conscience begins to prick me. Why did I hurt 
my poor boy ? I 'm uneasy. [Aloud.] Kostya ! Son ! Kostya ! 
Masha. I ’ll go and look for him. 

Mme Arkadin. l^Iease do, my dear. 

Masha. [Going to the left.] A-ou ! Konstantin Gavrilovich ! . . . 

A-ou ! [Goes off . 

Nina. [Coming out from behind the platform .] Evidently there ’s 
to be no continuation, so I may come out. Ifi*w do you do? 

]Mme Arkadin and Pauline Aiidicycvna. 
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Sorin. Bravo ! Bravo 1 
Mme Arkadin. Hra-vol Bravo! We admired you. With such 
an appearance, such a wonderful voice, you should not sit 
in the country, it *s a sin. You must possess talent. I say! 
You must go on the stage! 

Nina. Oh., it is my dream! [With a sigh.'] But it is never to be 
realized. 

Mme Arkadin. Who can tell? Let me introduce: Treegorin, 
Boris Alexeyevich. 

Nina. Oh, I am so glad. . . . [Blushing.^ I ’m always reading 

you. ... 

Mine Arkadin. [Making room for her beside her.] Don't be shy, 
my dear. He 's a celebrity, but he has a simple heart. See, 
he *s blushing. 

Dorn. I suppose the curtain may be raised now; it 's rather eerie. 
Shamrayev. [Aloud.] Yakov, pull up the curtain, lad! 

[The curtain goes up. 

Nina. [To Treegorin.] Isn't it a strange play ? 

Treegorin. I could not make it out. Still, I looked on with 
pleasure. You acted so sincerely. And the scenery was 
superb. [A pause.] I suppose there must be a lot of fish in 
this lake? 

Nina. Yes. 

Treegorin, I love fishing. There's nothing I enjoy more than 
sitting, at twilight, on the bank and watching the float. 

Nina. But I believe that to one who has experienced the joy of 
creative work, all other joys cease to exist. 

Mme Arkadin. [Laughing.] You mustn't speak to Irim like that. 
When kind things are said to him he doesn't Imow where 
to turn. 

Shamrayev. I remember once in Moscow at the opera the famous 
Silva took the bottom C. And at that moment, as though 
on purpose, a bass, one of our cathedral choristers, was sitting 
in the gallery; and all of a sudden — you can imagine our 
extreme amazement — we heard from the gallery: ‘Bravo, 
Silva i * a whole octave lower . . . like this : [In a deep tiny 
‘ Bravo, Silva ! * . . . The whole theatre was struck dumb. 

[A pause. 

Dorn. The angel of silence is hovering round. 

Nina. It 's time I went. Good-bye. 

Mine Arkadin. Where to? Where to so early? We shan’t let 
you go. 

Nina. Father 's waiting for me. 
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Mme Arhadin, How bad of himr . . . [Kissing one atiother^l 
Well, it can’t be helped. It ’s a pity, it ’s a pity to let you go. 

Nina. If you knew how very painful it is for me to have to go 
away. 

Mme Arkadin. Someone ought to see you home, my darling. 

Nina. [In fright.^ Oh, no, no! 

Sorin. [To her , beseechingly.'] Do stay ! 

Nina. I can’t, Peter Nicolayevich. 

Sorin. Do stay one hour and all that. Do, really 

Nina. [After some reflection, through tears.] It is impossible! 

[Shakes his hand and hurries off. 

Mme Arhadin. What an unfortunate girl. They say her late 
mother bequeathed to her husband all her huge fortune, 
everything to the last penny, and now this little girl is left 
with nothing, for her father has already made over everything 
to his second wife. It is revolting. 

Dorn. Yes, her dad, to do him full justice, is a thorough beast. 

.Sorin. [Rubbing his chilled hands.] Well, let ’s all go in; it ’s 
getting damp. My legs ache. 

Mme Arkadin. Your legs seem to be made of wood, they hardly 
move. Well, let ’s go in, poor old thing. [Taking his arm. 

Shamraytv. [Offering his uije his arm.] Madame? 

.Sorin. J hear the dog howling again. [To Shanirayei).] Do please, 
Ilya Afanasyevich, tell them to take the dog off the chain. 

Shamrayev. Can’t be done, Peter Nicolayevich, I am afraid of 
thieves getting into the barn. There ’s the millet there. [To 
Myedvyedenko, who is walking beside him,] Yes, a whole octave 
lower: ‘Bravo, Silva!’ And he not a singer, a mere choir 
boy. 

I^Iyediycdenko. And what pay does a chorister get? 

[All go off, except Dorn. 

Dorn. [Alone.] I don’t know, perhaps I understand nothing or 
have gone out of my mind; but I liked the play. There ’s a 
soinctliing in it. When the girl spoke of loneliness, and then 
when the eyes of the devil appeared, my hands trembled with 
agitation. It ’s fresh, naive, . . . There he comes, I think. 
T mean to say a lot of nice things to him. 

Tyycplynf. [Entering.] Is there no one here? 

Dorn. 1 ’ni here. 

Trycplyev. Mashenka is looking for me all over the [)ark. 
I’nbearahle creature. 

Dorji. Konstantin Gavrilovich, I liketl your j)lay imnu nseK' It 
isn t an ordinary play. I haven’t heard it to the end, but ihe 
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impression it has made on me is strong. You are a man of 
talent^ you must go on. 

[Tryeplyev warmly presses his hand aiid embraces him 
impulsively. 

Dorn. Oh, how nervous! ‘Tears in your eyes. ... I meant to 
say. You ’ve taken a subject from the province of abstract 
ideas. And so it should be, for a work of art must needs 
express some great idea. Only that is beautiful which is 
serious. How pale you are! 

Tryeplyev. So you say — go on! 

Dorn. Certainly. . . . But present only what 's important and 
eternal. You know, I *ve had a pretty varied experience and 
I *ve enjoyed it; I *m content; but if I were to experience the 
exaltation of spirit which artists experience in moments of 
creation, I think I should despise my material vesture and all 
that is peculiar to it, and I should soar to heights far away 
from the earth. 

Tryeplyev. I *m sorry, where *s Nina? 

Dorn. And also this. In a work there must be a clear, definite 
idea. You must know your purpose in writing, otherwise, if 
you pursue that picturesque path without a definite objective, 
you will lose your way and your talent will destroy you. 

Tryeplyev. [Inipalienily.'] Where ’s Nina? 

Dorn. She has ridden home. 

Tryeplyev. \ln despair. \ What shall I do? I want to see her. 
... I must see her. ... I ’ll ride over. . . . 

Enter Masha, 

Dorn. [To Tryeplyev.'] Be calm, my friend ! 

I'ryeplyev. No, I will go. I must go. 

Masha. Go into the house, Konstantin Gavrilovich. Your 
mother ’s waiting for you. She ’s uneasy. 

Tryeplyev. Tell her that I have gone. And I beg all of 
you to leave me alone! Leave me alone! Don’t follow me 
about I 

Dorn. Come now, come, come, old man . . . you mustn’t. . . . 
It isn’t right ! 

Tryeplyev. [Through tears.] Good-bye, doctor. Thank you. . . . 

[Goes off. 

Dorn. [With a sigh.] Oh, youth, youth ! 

Masha. When there ’s nothing else to say, people say: ‘Youth, 
youth!’ . . . [Snuffs tobacco. 

Dorn. [Taking the snuff-box from her and throwing it into the 
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bushes.'] It odious! [A pause.] I fancy I hear music in the 
house. We ’d better go in. 

Masha. Wait awhile. 

Dorn. Why? 

Masha I want to tell you once more. I want to speak. . . 
[In agi/aiion.] I don’t love my father ... but my heart goes 
out to you. Somehow I feel w'ith all my soul that you re 
near to me. ... Do help me. Do help me, or I shall do 
something stupid, I shall make a mess of my life, I ’ll spoil 
it all. ... I can’t go on any longer. . . . 

Dorn. Help you in what way? . 

Masha. 1 suffer. Nobody, nobody knows my sufferings! 
[Laying her head on his breast; in a gentle voice.] I love 
Konstantin. 

Dorn. How nervous you all are! How nervous you all are! 
And what an amount of love! . . . Oh, you enchanted lake! 
[Tenderly.] But what is it I can do for you, my child ? What? 

What? 

CURTAIN 


ACT II 

A croquet lawn. Far back on the right is the house with a large 
terrace ; on the left is seen the lake, iji which the sun is reflected, 
and glistening. Flower beds. Time: midday. Hot. By 
the side of the lawn, in the shade of an old lime tree, ^hfie 
Arkadin, Dorn, and Masha sit on a bench. An open book 
is lying on Dorn's knees. 

Mme Arkadin. [To Masha.] Now let’s stand up. [Both get 
up.] Let ’s stand side by side. You ’re twenty-two. and I ’m 
nearly twice your age. Yegueniy Sergueyevich, which of us 
looks the younger? 

Dorn. You, certainly. 

Mme Arkadin. See. . , . And why? Because I work, I feel. 
I ’m always doing something, and you keep on sitting always 
in the same place, you are not alive. . . . Also 1 make it a 
rule — not to peep into the future. 1 never think either of old 
age, or of death. What is to be, must be. 

Masha. Anri I feel as though I had been born ages ago; I ’m 
dragging on my life like an endless train. . . . And oUcii i ’ ve 
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no desire whatever to go on. [Sitting down.^ Of course, it *s 
all rubbish. One should give oneself a shake and cast all 
that off. 

Dor7i. [Humtning in a low voice.'] ‘Tell her, my flowers . . 

Mine Arkadin. Again, I ’m as correct as an Englishman. I, my 
dear, keep myself up to the mark, as they say, and I ’m always 
dressed and have my hair done comme il faut. I shouldn’t 
dream of walking out of the house, even as far as the garden 
here, in a blouse, or with my hair not done. Never. I keep 
my looks because I have never been a sloven, I never let my- 
self get slack, as some do. . . . [With arms akimbo, she makes 
a few steps on the lawn.] There you are — as lively as a chick. 
I could act a girl of fifteen. 

Dorn. Well, nevertheless and in spite of it, I ’m going to read 
on. [Taking the book.] VVe stopped at the com-chandler and 
the rats 

Mme Arkadin. And the rats. Read on. [Sitting down.] But, 
let me, I will read. It ’s my turn. [Taking the book atid 
searching in it.] And the rats. . . . Here it is. . . . 

[Reading.] ‘And, evidently, for society people to pamper 
novelists and to win them over is as dangerous as for a corn- 
chandler to breed rats in his store-rooms. And yet they are 
run after. So that when a woman has chosen a writer whom 
she wishes to captivate, she besieges him with compliments, 
flattery, and favours.’ . . . Well, it may perhaps be so with the 
French, but with us there ’s nothing like that, no programme 
at all. With us, before a woman sets out to captivate a writer, 
she has already fallen in love with him up to tlie ears, you may 
be sure. No need to go far, take even myself and Treegorin. 

Sonn walks up, leaning on his stick, side by side with Nina ; 

^lyedvyedenko follows them, wheeling a chair. 

Sorin. [In the tone in which one speaks to children.] Yes. We ’ve 
good news! We are happy to-day, and that ’s the long and 
sliort of it. [To HI me Arkadin.] We have good news! Father 
and stepmother have gone to Tver, and we ’re free now for 
tl^.rec whole days. 

Nina. [Sitting down beside Hlme Arkadhi ayid embracing J/cr.] 
1 ’m so happy! Now I belong to you. 

Sorin. [Sitting down in the chair ^ She ’s a pretty little thing 
to-day. 

Mme Arkadin. Smartly dressed, attractive. , . . Now you ’re 
a clever girl. [Kissuig Nina.] But take care not to be praised 
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Where ’s Boris 
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too much, just to escape the evil eye. 

Alexeyevich? 

Nina. He ’s in the bathing tent, fishing. 

Mme Arhadin. How docs he manage not to get sick of it? 

[W ishe.s to go on reading. 

.ViKrt. What are you reading? 

Mme Arkadin. Maupassant’s Sur Veau, darling. [Reading a feiv 
lines to herself.] Now, what follows isn’t interesting nor true. 
[Shuiting the book.] My mind feels uneasy. Tell me what s 

the matter with my son? Why is he so weary and gloomy ? He 
spends whole days on the lake and I hardly ever see him at all. 
Masha. He’s depressed. [To Nina, timidly.] I beg you, read a 

passage out of his play. , 

Sittci. \ShruggiTig her shoulders Do you want me tor Is it so 

interesting? 

Masha. [Restraining her delight.] When he himself reads some- 
thing, his eyes glow and his face turns pale. He has a 
beautiful, sad voice, and the manner of a poet, 

[Sorin is heard snoring, 

Dorn. Goodnight! 

Mme Arkadin. Petrusha! 

Sorin. Eh? 

Mme Arkadin. You’re asleep? 

.Sorin. Not a bit. [A f^ inse. 

.Mme Arkadin. You won’t take medical advice, and that ’s 
wrong, brother. 

.Sorin. I should be glad to take it, but the doctor here won't 
give me any. 

Dorn. To take advice at sixty ! 

Sorin. Even at sixty one wants to live. 

Dorn. [With annoyance.] All! well, take valerian drops. 

Mfue Arkadin. I think it might do him good to go to seme 
watering place. 

Dorn. Well? It might. Or it might not. 

Mine .Arkadin. How ’s one to make you out! 

Dorn. There ’s nothing to make out. It ’s all clear. [A pause. 
Myedvyedenko. Peter Nicolayevich ought to give up smoking. 
Sorin. Nonsense. 

Dorn. No, it isn’t nonsense. Wine and tobacco rob your per- 
sonality. After a cigar or a glass of vodka you are no longer 
Peter Nicolayevich, but Peter Nicolayevich plus someone 
else; your *1’ dissolves in you, and you already take yourself 
for a tliird person — ‘he.* 
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Sortn. [Laughing. It ’s all very well for you to talk. You ’ve 
enjoyed yourself in your lifetime, but I? I served in the law 
courts for twenty-eight years, but I haven’t yet lived, I 
haven’t yet experienced anything, and that ’s the long and 
short of it; and quite naturally I very much want to live. 
You ’re satiated and indifferent, and that ’s why you have 
an inclination to philosophize, but as for me, I want to live, 
and therefore I have sherry at dinner and smoke cigars, 
and all that. That ’s all. 

Dorn. One should take life seriously; to undergo medical 
treatment at sixty, and be sorry that one hasn’t enjoyed one- 
self sufficiently in one’s youth, is, pardon me, childish. 

Masha. [Getting up.^ It must be lunch-time now. [Walking with 
an indolent, careless siep^ I feel stiff in my leg. . . . 

[Goes ojf. 

Dorn. Off to gulp a couple of glasses before lunch. 

Sorin. The poor thing has no personal happiness. 

Dorn. Rot. Rot, Your Excellency. 

Sorin. You reason like a satiated man. 

Mtne Arkadin. Ah, can there be anything more boring than this 
sweet country boredom? Hot, still, no one doing anything, 
all philosophizing. ... It ’s nice to be with you, friends, it *s 
pleasant to listen to you, but sitting in one’s room at a hotel 
and learning a part — oh, that ’s ever so much better! 

NzJia. [Kcstatically.^ How fine! I do understand you. 

Sorin. Of course, it ’s better in town. One sits in one’s study, 
the butler lets no one in unannounced, the telephone . . . 
traffic in the street, and all that. . . . 

Dorn. [Humming.^ ‘ Tell her, my flowers . . .’ 

Enter Shamrayev, and after hifu Pauline Andreyevna. 

Shamrayev. Here they are ! Good day ! [Kissing Mme Arkadin' s 
hand and then Nina's.'\ Very glad to see you so well. [I'o Isime 
Arkadin.] My wife says that you intend driving to town to-day 
with her. Is that so? 

Alnie Arkadin. Yes, we do. 

Shamrayev. H’m. . . . That ’s splendid, but how will you get 
there, honoured lady? To-day we are carting the rye, all the 
labourers are at work. And which horses are you going to 
take, may I ask? 

Mme Arkadin. Which horses? How do I know which? 

Sorin. But we have carriage-horses. 

Shamrayev. [Excited^ Carriage-horses? But where am I to get 
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the collars? Where shall I get the collars? It is surprising! 
It is inconceivable! My honoured lady ! Excuse me, I adore 
your talent, I ’m ready to give ten years of my life for you, but 
I canT let you have any horses. 

T^hne Arkadin. But suppose I must go? How strange! 

Shamrayev. My honoured lady! You do not know what the 
manacrcment of an estate involves. 

Mme Arkadin. [Flaring np.'] The old story over again ! In that 
case I ’m going back to Moscow this very day. Tell them to 
hire horses for me in the village, or I ’ll walk to the station. 

Shamravev. [Flaring up.'] In that case I resign my post! Find 
another steward! [Goes off. 

Mmc Arkadin. Every summer it is like that, every summer I am 
insulted here ! I ’ll never set foot in this place again I 

[Goes off to the left where the bathing-tent is supposed to be ; 
after a minute she is seen passing to the house ; after her 
follows Treegorin with Ushing-rods and a pail. 

Sorin. [Flaring up.'] It is impertinence! It ’s the devil knows 
what ! I ’m sick of it all, and that ’s the long and short of it. 
Let all the horses be brought up here this minute! 

Nina. [To Pauline Andreyevna.] Refuse Irene Nicolayevna, the 
famous actress! Isn’t any wish of hers, even her caprice, 
more important than the whole estate? It ’s simply incredible ! 

Pauluje Andreyevna. [In despair.] What can I do? Put your- 
self in my place: what can I do? 

Sorin. [To Nina.] Come, let us go to my sister. . . . We will 
all implore her not to go away. Isn’t that so? [Glancing in 
the direction in which Shamrayev has gone o_ff.] An intolerable 
man! A despot! 

Nina. [Not letting him get up.] Don’t get up. . . . We will take 
you there. . . . [She and Mydevyedenko wheel the Bath 

chair.] Oh, how awful it is ! . . . 

Sorin. Yes, yes, it is awful. . . . But he won’t resign. I 'll 
talk to him directly. 

[They go off ; only Dorn and Pauline Andreyevna remain. 
Dorn. People are tiresome. As a matter of fact, your luisband 
ought to be kicked out of here neck and crop. And yet it ’s 
sure to end in that old woman, Peter Nicolayevich, and his 
sister begging his pardon. You ’fl see! 

Pcuilitie Andreyevna. He has even sent the carriage-horsc.s into 
the fields. And that sort of misun<lerstanding occurs every 
day. If only you knew how it all worries me! I ’m falling 
ill; you see, I ’m trcmhlirt'j. . . . T ean’t endure bis rudeness 
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^Heseechingly^ Yevgueniy, my dear, my beloved, take me 
away. , . . Our time is passing, we are no longer young, and 
if even at the end of our life we could only avoid concealment 
and falsehood. \A pause. 

Dorn. I ’m fifty-five; it *s too late to change one’s life, 

PaiUtJie Ayidreyevna. I know you refuse me because, besides 
myself, there are other women who are attached to you. 
You can’t take them all away. I understand. Forgive me, 
I ’m boring you. 

\Nina appears near the house ; she plucks flowers. 

Dorn. No, it all right. 

Pauline Andreyevna. I suffer from jealousy. Of course, you ’re 
a doctor, you can’t avoid women. I understand. . . . 

Dorn . [ To Nina, who is coming up to them.'] How are matters there ? 

Nina. Irene Nicolayevna is crying, and Peter Nicolayevich has 
got an attack of asthma. 

Dorn. [Getting up.] I ’ll go and give them both valerian drops. . . . 

Nhia. [Giving him the flowers^ Please! 

Dorn. Merci bien! [Goes towards the house. 

Pauline Andreyevna. [Going with him^ What lovely flowers! 
[Near the house yin a dull voice]. Give me those flowers ! Give 
me those flowers ! 

[On receiving the flowers she tears them and flings them aside ; 
both go into the house. 

Nina. [Alone.] How strange to see a famous actress cry, and for 
such a trifling reason, too! And isn’t it strange — a famous 
writer, belov’ed by the public, all the papers writing about him, 
his photographs on sale, translated into foreign languages — 
and he spends the whole day fishing and is delighted at having 
caught two chub? I thought that famous people were proud, 
and inaccessible, that they despised the crowd, and by means 
of their fame, of the lustre of their names, they, as it were, 
avenged themselves on the crowd which exalts birth and 
wealth above everything else. But they cry, fish, play cards, 
laugh, and get angry, like all the rest. 

Tryepiycv. [Coming in, hatless, with a gun and a shot seagull.] 
You are here alone? 

Nina. Alone. [Tryeplyev lays the seagull at her feet.] What does 
that mean ? 

Tryeplyev. I had the baseness to kill this seagull to-day. I lay 
it at your feet. 

Nina. What ’s the matter with you? 

[Picking up the seagull and gazing at it. 
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Tryeplyev. {After a pause.] Soon I shall kill myself in the same 
way. 

Nina. I don’t recognize you. 

Tryeplyev. Yes, but only after I *ve ceased to recognize you. 
You ’ve changed towards me, your look is cold, my presence 
embarrasses you. 

Nina. Lately you ’ve become irritable, you express yourself 
quite incomprehensibly, in symbols. And this seagull here is 
also evidently a symbol, but, pardon me, I don’t understand. 
{Placing the seagull on the seat.] I ’m too simple to understand 
you. 

Tryeplyev. It started that evening, my play turned out such a 
stupid failure. Women don’t forgive failure. I ’ve burnt 
everything, everything, to the last scrap. If you only knew 
how unhappy I am! Your coldness is terrible, incredible, 
exactly as if I were to wake up and see that this lake had 
suddenly dried up, or disappeared into the earth. You’ve 
just said that you ’re too simple to understand me. Oh, 
what is there to understand I My play was not liked, you 
despise my inspiration, you already consider me mediocre, 
worthless, like so many others . . . {Stamping his foot.] How 
well I un<ierstand it, how I understand it ! A nail seems to be 
boring into my brain, damn it, and my imbecility which is 
sucking my blood, sucking it like a snake . . . {On noticing 
Treegorin^who walks and reads a booh.] Here comes a real genius, 
marching, like Hamlet, and he too with a book. {ScoJJingly.] 
‘Words, words, words.’ . . . That sun has not yet come up to 
you, and you ’re smiling, your look has softened under its rays. 
I won’t be in your way. {Walks away hurriedly. 

Treegorin . {Making notes in his 7iote-book.\ ‘Takes snuff and 
diiuks vodka. . . . Always in black. The schoolmaster is in 
love with her. . . 

Nina. How do you do, Boris Alexeyevich? 

Treegortn. How do you do? Circumstances have taken such a 
sudden turn that, I think, we ’re going away to-day. We are 
hardly likely ever to meet again. And it ’s a pity. I don’t 
often meet young girls, girls who are young and interesting, 
and 1 ’ve already forgotten, and can’t picture to myself < learly, 
what girls feel like at eighteen or nineteen, and therefore in 
my novels and stories young girls are usually untrue to life. 
1 should just like to be in your place even for one hour, so as 
to learn how you think, and generally what sort of creature 
you are. 
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Nina. And I should like to be in your place. 

Treegorin. What for? 

Nina. In order to learn how a famous gifted writer feels. What 

fame feels like. How does your fame affect you.^^ 

Treegorin. How? Nohow, I should think. I never thought of 
it. \AJter some reflection^ One of two things: either you 
exaggerate my fame, or else it doesn’t affect me at all. 

Nina. And if you read about yourself in the papers? 

Treegorin. When I am praised, it’s pleasant, and when I’m 
abused, I feel out of humour for two days afterwards. 

Nina. It ’s a wonderful world ! If only you knew how I envy 
you! How different people’s destinies are. Some just 
manage to drag on a tedious, obscure existence, all alike, all 
unhappy; while to others, for instance, to you — who are one 
of a million — there has been given a life — interesting, glorious, 
full of significance. . . . You ’re happy. . . . 

Treegorin. I? [Shrugging his shoulders^] II ’m. . . . Now you 
speak of fame, of happiness, of a glorious, interesting life, and 
to me all these nice words, pardon me, are just like Turkish 
delight, wliich I never eat. You ’re very young and very kind. 

Nina. Yours is a grand life ! 

Treegorin. What is there particularly fine in it? [Looking at his 
watch^ I must go at once and write. Excuse me, I ’m 
busy. , . . [Laughingi\ You ’ve trodden on my favourite corn, 
as they say, and I ’m beginning to get upset and a bit cross. 
Still, let ’s talk. Let ’s talk of my grand, glorious life. . . , 
Well, where shall we start? [After some r^ection.^ There are 
haunting ideas which compel a man to go on day and night 
thinking, for instance, of the moon; and I, too, have my moon. 
Day and night I am overwhelmed by one besetting idea: I 
must write, I must write, I must ... I have scarcely finished 
one long story when I must at once somehow write another, 
then a third, after the third a fourth. ... I write ceaselessly, 
as though travelling post haste, and I can’t do otherwise. 
Where ’s the splendour and glory in that, I ask you ? Oh, 
what a crazy life ! Plere I am now with you, I ’m excited, yet 
every instant I remember that an unfinished story is waiting 
for me. I see a cloud, resembling a piano. And I think 1 
must mention in a story that a cloud floated by which re- 
sembled a piano. I catch a whiff of heliotrope. Immediately I 
register it in my mind : a cloying odour, a widow’s flower, to oe 
mentioned in a description of a summer evening. I catch you 
and myself up at every phrase, at every word, and I hasten to 
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lock up at once all those phrases and words in my literary 
warehouse: it may come in useful 1 When I finish work, I 
run to the theatre or go fishing; there I ought to find rest and 
forget myself, but no, already a heavy cannon-ball is tossing in 
my^head — a new subject — and I ’m already impelled to the 
desk, and must hasten again to write, and write. And so it is 
always without end, and I have no rest from myself, and I feel 
that I *m devouring my own life, that for the honey, which 
I ’m giving to someone in the void, I strip the pollen from my 
best flowers, pluck those very flowers and trample on their 
roots. Am I not mad ? Do my friends and acquaintances 
behave to me as they do to a sane person? ‘What are you 
writing now? What surprise have you in store for us?’ Ever 
the same, ever the same, and it seems to me that the attention 
of acquaintances, their praises, admiration — that all this is 
deception — I ’m deceived by them as a sick person is deceived, 
and at times I fear that they will suddenly steal up to me from 
behind, seize me and carry me off, like Gogol’s Popryschin, to 
a lunatic asylum. And in those years, the youthful, tlie best 
years, when I was beginning, my authorship was one con- 
tinuous torture. A beginner, particularly when he has no 
luck, seems to himself clumsy, awkward, superfluous. His 
nerves on edge, worn to pieces, he ’s irresistibly drawn to 
people who have to do with literature and art — and he is 
ignored, unnoticed by every one, afraid to look straight and 
boldly into people’s eyes, just like an inveterate gambler who 
has no money. I hadn’t seen my reader, but somehow in my 
imagination he seemed unfriendly, distrustful. I feared the 
public, it frightened me, and when I had to produce my new 
play, it seemed to me all the while that all the dark people 
were hostile to me, and the fair coldly indifferent. Oh, how 
awful; What torture it was! 

Nina, liut surely inspiration and the process of creation in itself 
gives you high and happy moments? 

Treegorin. Yes. When I write, it is pleasant. And reading the 
proofs is also pleasant, but ... no sooner has the thing come 
out, than I can’t endure it, and realize at once that it isn't 
it, that it ’s a mistake, that it oughtn’t to have been written 
at all, and I ’m vexed, and feel quite sick inside me. . . . 
\T.anghing.^ And the public reads it. ‘Yes, charming, «. lever. 
Charming, but a long way off Tolstoy.’ Or: ‘ It ’s a fine thing, 
but Turgenev’s Fathers and Children is better.’ Anil so until 
I drop into my grave, it ’ll always be charming and clever, 
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charming and clever — nothing more; and after I am dead, 
acquaintances, passing by my tomb, will say: *Here lies 
Treegorin. A fine writer, but he didn^t write as well as 
Turgenev.* 

Nina. Forgive me, I refuse to understand you. You *re simply 
spoilt by success. 

Treegorin. Success? I *ve never liked myself. I don*t love 
myself as a writer. The worst of it all is that I *m in a 
sort of daze and I don’t understand what I ’m writing. ... I 
love this water here, the trees, the sky, I feel Nature, she 
awakens a passion in me, an irresistible desire to write. But 
I *m not only a painter of landscapes, I *m a citizen as well, I 
love my country, the people, I realize that if I ’m a writer I 
must write of the people, of their sufferings, of their future, 
that I must speak of science, of the rights of man and so on, 
and so on, and I speak about it all, I *m in a hurry, I ’m beset 
on all sides, and people get angry with me; I rush here and 
there, like a fox baited by hounds, I see that life and science 
keep on advancing further and further, and I am lagging 
behind all the time, like a peasant, too late for the train, and, 
at last I feel that I can compose landscapes only, and in all the 
rest I *m false and false to the marrow of my bones. 

Nina. You *ve worked too hard and you have neither the time 
nor the desire to realize your significance. You may be 
dissatisfied with yourself, but to others you ’re great and 
glorious! If I were such a writer as you, I should give all 
my life to the crowd, but I should be conscious that their 
happiness consisted only in always rising up to my level, and 
they would harness themselves to my chariot. 

Treegorin. Chariot, why . . . Me an Agamemnon ? [Both s.nile. 

Nina. For the happiness of being an authoress or actress, I 
would endure the indifference of those near to me, poverty, 
disappointment, I would live in a garret and eat black 
bread only — I would suffer from self-dissatisfaction, from the 
consciousness of my imperfections, but then in return I should 
demand fame . . , genuine, resounding fame. . . . [Covering her 
face with her hands.^ My head feels dizzy ! Ough \ . . . 

Mme Arkadin's voice. [Ftojh the house.^ Boris Alexeyevich! 

Treegorhi. I ’m summoned. ... It must be to pack. Yet I ’ve 
no desire to go away. [Looking at itie lake.^ The beauty of it 
all! . . . Wonderful! 

Nina. Do you see the house and orchard on the other side? 

Treegorin. Yes. 
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Nina. It *s my late mother’s manor. I was born there. All 
my life I ’ve spent round this lake and I know every islet in it. 

Treegorin. It is beautiful here! [^Noticing ike seagull.^ And 
what ’s this? 

Nina. A seagull. Konstantin Gavrilych killed it. 

Treegorin. Beautiful bird. Really I don’t want to go away. 
Do try and persuade Irene Nicolayevna to stay. [Makes a 
note in his note-book^ 

Nina. What are you writing? 

Treegorin. I ’m just making a note. ... A subject flashed across 
my mind. . . . [Putting auay his note-book.^ A subject for a 
short story: on the banks of a lake, a young girl, like you, has 
lived from her childhood; she loves the lake, like a seagull, 
and she ’s happy and free, like a seagull. But by chance a 
man comes, sees her, and wantonly destroys her, like this 
seagull here. pause. 

Mnie Arkadin appears at the windoiv. 

Arkadin. Boris .Alexeyevich, where are you? 

Treegorin. This minute! [Coes and looks back at Nina: when near 
the window says to Alnie Arkadin.] Well? 

Mme Arkadin. We ’re staying on. 

[Treegorin goes into the house. 

Nina. [Advancing to the jootlights; ojler some meditation.] It is 
a dream ! 

CURTAIN 


ACT HI 

The dining-room in Sorin^s house. Doors on the right and on the 
left. sideboard. A cupboard /or medicines. A table in 
the middle of the room. A trunk and hat-boxes; there are 
visible preparations for departure. Treegorin is having an 
early lunch; Masha is standing by the table. 

Masha. I ’m telling you all this because you are a writer. You 
may make use of it. Upon my conscience, if he had woumlcd 
himself seriously, I wouldn't live a single minute. Still J 'ni 
plucky. I ’ve made up my mind: I ’ll tear out this love from 
my heart, I 'll tear it out by the roots. 

T reegorin. How ? 

Alasha. I ’in going to get marrie^l. To ^lyedv'yedenko. 

Treegorin. The schoolmaster, isn’t he? 
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Masha. Yes. 

Treegorin. I don’t see where the need for it is. 

Masha. To love hopelessly, to wait for whole years for some- 
thing. . , . But after I ’m married, I shall no longer think of 
love, new cares will drown all the past. Still, don’t you 
know, a change. Shall we have another.^ 

Treegorin. Won’t that be too much? 

Masha. Why? \Pouring out two glasses. Don’t look at me like 
that. Women drink more often than you suppose. The 
minority drink openly, like myself, and the majority do it on 
the sly. That ’s it. And it ’s always vodka or cognac. 
[Clinking glasses.'] Here’s to you! You’re a simple soul, 
I ’m sorry we have to part. [Both drink. 

Treegorin. I myself don’t want to leave. 

Masha. Get her to stay on. 

Treegorin. No, tius time she won’t stay. Her son is behaving 
extremely tactlessly. First he attempts to shoot himself, and 
now, they say, he ’s going to challenge me to a duel. And 
why? He only snorts and preaches new forms. . . . But 
surely there ’s room both for the new and for the old — what’s 
the sense in shoving? 

Masha. Well, and jealousy too. Still it isn’t my business. 

[A pause. Yakov passes from the right to the left with a trunk; 
e7iter Nina who stands by the window. 

Masha. RIy schoolmaster isn ’t too brainy, but he ’s a good man and 
poor, and loves me very much. I ’m sorry for him. And I ’m 
sorry also for his old mother. Well, let me wish you all that ’s 
best. And think of me kindly. [Firmly grasping his hand.] 

I ’m very grateful to you for your fiiendship. Do send me 
your books, but with your autograph, please. Only you 
mustn’t write ‘to deeply respected,’ but just like this: ‘to 
Marie, a nobody, who ’s living in this world for no known 
reason.’ Good-bye! [Goes out. 

Ni^ta. [Holding out her clenched fist to Treegorin.] Odd or even? 

Treegorin. Even. 

Nina. [With a sigh.] No. There’s only one pea in my hand. 

I ’ve wished : shall I go on the stage or not ? I wish someone 
would advise me. 

Treegorin. One can’t advise in such a matter. [A pause. 

NUia. We ’re parting and . . . may perhaps never meet again. I 
beg you to accept from me as a souvenir this little medallion. 

I had your initials engraved . . . and on the other side is the 
title of your book. Days atid Nights. 
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Treegorin. How exquisite! {Kissing the medallion.'] A delightful 
present ! 

Nina. Remember me sometimes. 

Treegorin. I will remember you. I shall remember you as you 
were on that fine day — do you recollect ? — a week ago, when 
you had a light dress on . . . and we had a talk then . . . and a 
white seagull w’as lying on the bench. » 

Nina. [Thoughtfully.] Yes, a seagull. , . . [A pause.] We can t 
speak now, someone’s coming here. . . . Before you leave, 

give me two minutes, I implore you. ... 

[Goes out on the left; at the same time enter on the right Mme 
ArhadinySorin in a dinner jacket with a star, then Yakov y 
busy packing. 

Mme Arkadin. You ’d better stay at home, old thing. With 
your rheumatism, you oughtn’t to drive about paying visits. 
[To Treegorin.] Who w'as it that just went out? Kina? 
Treegorin. Yes. 

Mme Arkadin. Sorry to have disturbed you. [Sitting down.] I 
think I ’ve packed everything. I ’m dead tired. 

Treegorin. [Reading on the ttiedallion.] * Days and A page 
1 2 1 , lines 1 1 and 12.’ 

Yakov. [Clearing the table.] Shall I pack the fishing rods, too, sir? 
Treegorin. Yes, I shall want them. The books you may give 
awav. 

Yakov. Yes, sir. 

Treegorin. [Speaking to himself.] Page 121, lines ii and 12. 
What is there in those lines? [To Mme Arkadin.] Are there 
any copies of my books in the house? 

Mme Arkadin. Yes, in my brother’s study, in the corner book- 
case. 

Treegorin. Page 121. . . . [Goes out. 

Mme Arkadin. Indeed, Peter dear, you ’d better stay at home. . . . 
Sorin. You ’re going away, I sliall be miserable here without you, 
Mme Arkadin. And wh.it is there in town? 

Soriii. Nothing particular. Still, [laughing] there ’ll be the 
laying of tlie foundation of the Zemstvo House, anti all 
tliat. ... I want to get out of this minnow-like sort of life, if 
only for an hour or two ; for I ’ve got too stale, just like an old 
cigarette-holder. I 've ordered the horses to be here at one 
o’clock, so we ’ll set off at the same time. 

Mme Arkadin. [After a pause.] Now, keep alive here, don’t get 
bored, don’t catch cold. Look after my son. Take good 
care of him. Advise him. [A pause.] I ’m going away now. 
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and so shan’t know why Konstantin attempted to shoot him- 
self. It seems to me that the chief reason was jealousy^ and 
the sooner I get Treegorin away from here, the better. 

Sorin. How shall I put it to you ? There were other reasons, too. 
It ’s quite clear — here is a young man, intelligent, living in the 
country, in a remote place, without money, without a position, 
without a future. No occupation. He ’s ashamed and afraid 
of his inactivity. I ’m extremely fond of him, and he ’s 
attached to me, too; but still, and that ’s the long and 
short of it, he fancies that he ’s not needed in the house, 
that he ’s a dependant, a hanger-on. It ’s quite clear — 
amotir-propre. . . . 

Mme Arkadin. What can I do for him? [Pondering.~\ Perhaps 
he ought to get some job. . . , 

Sorin, [Whistling a tune, then hesitatingly.'] It seems to me that 
the very best thing would be if you . . . gave him some money. 
First of all he ought to be dressed like a man and all that. 
Look, he ’s been wearing the same old little jacket for three 
years, he walks about with no overcoat on. . . . [Laughing.] 
And it would not be bad for the young fellow to have some 
fun. . . . He ought perhaps to go abroad. ... It doesn’t 
cost much, does it now? 

Mme Arkadin. Still . . . Well, I might perhaps let him have a 
suit, but as for going abroad . . . No; at present I can’t even 
let him have a suit. [Resolutely.] I have no money! [Sorin 
laughs.] I have none! 

Sorin. [Whistling a tune.] Just so. Forgive me, my dear, don’t 
be cross. I believe you. . . . You ’re a magnanimous, noble 
woman. 

Mme Arkadin. [Through tears^ I have no money! 

Sorin. If I had any money mysell, it ’s quite clear, I would give 
him some, but I have nothing, not a sixpence. [Laughing?^ 
The whole of my pension goes to the steward, who takes it 
aw’ay and spends it on farming, on cattle-breeding, on bees, 
and my money is all wasted. The bees die, the cows die, I ’m 
never allowed to use the horses. . . . 

Mme Arkadin. Yes, I have money, but I ’m an actress; the 
dresses alone have quite ruined me. 

Sorin. You ’re kind, you ’re a darling. ... I respect you ... I 
do. . . . But I ’m again not at all . . . [Staggering.] My head 
is dizzy. [Clutching at the table.] I *m ill and all that. 

Mme Arkadin. [Alarmed.] Peter dear! [Trying to support him.] 
Peter, my dear. . . . [Calling.] Help! Helpl 
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Enter Tryeplyev with a bandage on his head, and lilyedvycdenko. 

Mme Arkadin. He feels faint! 

Sorin. It ’s all right, it *s all right. . . . [Smiling and drinking 
some water.'\ It ’s gone already . . . and all that. . . . 

Tryeplyev. [To his mother.'] Don’t be alarmed, mamma, it isn’t 
dangerous. It comes on uncle quite often now. ['To his tinclc.] 
You ought to lie down, uncle. 

Sorin. Yes, I will for a moment. . . . Still, I ’ll go to town. ... I ’ll 
lie down for a while and then go ... it ’s quite clear. . . . 

[Coes out, leaning on his stick. 

Medtyedenko. [Supporting him by the arm.] There’s a riddle; 
in the morning it walks on four legs, at noon on two, and in 
the evening on three. . , 

Sorin. [Laughing.] Precisely. And at night on its back. 
Thank you, I can walk by myself. . . . 

Myedzyedenko. Why stand on ceremony? . . . [Doth go out. 

Mme Arkadin. How he frightened me! 

TryeplyezK It s bad for him to live in the country. He gets 
melancholy. If you, mamma, were suddenly to become 
generous and make him a loan of fifteen hundred roubles, he 
might manage to live in town for a whole year. 

Mme Arkadin. I haven’t any money. I ’m an actress, not a 
banker. [A pause. 

Tryeplyev. Mamma, change my bandage. You do it so nicely. 

Mme Arkadin. [Taking some iodine and bandages out of the 
medicine cupboard.] And the doctor ’s late. 

Tryeplyev. He promised to be here at ten, and it ’s now midtlay. 

Mme Arkadin. Sit dow'n! [Taking the bandage off his head.] You 
look as if you were wearing a turban. Yesterday a stranger 
who came into the kitchen asked what nationality you were. 
It has almost completely healed. Only a tiny bit left. [Kissi>7g 
his head.] When I’m gone you won’t try < lick-click again? 

i ryeplyev. No, mamma, 'ihat was a moment of mad desfiair, 
when I could not control myself. It won’t happen again. 
[Kissing her hand.] You have golden hands. I remember, 
long ago, when you were still engaged at the State theatres— I 
was tiny then — there was a row in our courtyard and a lodger, 
a washerwoman, w’as soundly beaten. . . . Do you r«. member? 
She was jiicked up unconscious . . . you kept on going to 
her, taking medicines to her, bathing her children in a tub. 
Don’t you remember it? 

Mme Arkadin. No. [Putting on a neze hayuht^e . 
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Tryeplyev. At that time two ballet dancers lived in the same 
house as we did. They used to come to have coffee with 
you. . . . 

Mme Arkadin. That I remember. 

Tryeplyev. They were so very devout. [A pause.'\ Lately, these 
last days, I love you as tenderly and devotedly as in my 
childhood. I have no one left now, except you. Only why, 
why do you submit to the influence of that man ? 

Mme Arkadin. You don’t understand him, Konstantin. He’s 
a most noble character. . . . 

Tryeplyev. Yet when they told him that I intended to challenge 
liim to a duel, his nobility did not prevent him acting the 
coward. He’s going away. Poor runaway! 

Mme Arkadin. What nonsense! I myself am asking him to go 
away from here. 

Trypleyev. Most noble character! Here we are almost quarrel- 
ling on his account, and he ’s now somewhere in the drawing- 
room or in the garden laughing at us . . . educating Nina, 
trying to convince her once for all that he ’s a genius. 

Mme Arkadin. You delight in saying unpleasant tilings to me. 
I respect that man, and I ask you not to speak ill of him in 
my presence. 

Tryeplyev. Well, I don’t respect him. You wish that I, too, 
should regard him as a genius; but, forgive me, I can’t lie, 
his writings make me sick. 

Mme Arkadin. That ’s envy. To people without talent, and 
with only pretensions, there ’s nothing else left but to abuse 
real talent. Poor comfort, I must say! 

Tryeplyev. [Ironically.] Real talent! [Angrily.] I have more 
talent than all of you, if it comes to that! [Tearing the bandage 
off his head.] You routineers have seized the lead in art and 
you consider as valid and genuine only what you yourselves 
are doing, and the rest you keep down and strangle! I don’t 
acknowledge you! I don't acknowledge either you or him! 

Mme Arkadin. Decadent! . . . 

Tryeplyev. Go back to your beloved theatre and act there in 
your miserable, worthless plays! 

Mme Arkadin. I ’ve never acted in such plays. Leave me alone ! 
You can’t even write a miserable farce. You Kiev burgher! 


Beggar! 


Tryeplyev. Skinflint. 

Mme Arkadin. Gutter-snipe. 

[Tryeplyev sits down and weeps quietly. 
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Mme Arkadin. You nonentity! [Pacing in agitation^ \yorCt cry. 
Vmi mustn’t. . . . [Crying.'] Please don’t. . . - [Tysstng hun 
Oft his forehead, cheeks, and head.] My dear child, forgive 
me Forgive your sinful wretched mother. 

Tryeplyev. [Embracing her.] If only you knew! I Ve lost every- 
thing ! She does not love me, I can no longer write ... all my 

hones are blasted. ... , . ... ... 

Mme Arkadin. Don’t despair. Everything will *1^.^ 

He ’s going away now, and she ’ll love you again. \\Vtping his 
tears away?^ Enough. We ’re friends again. 

Tryeplyev. [Kissing her hands.] Yes, mother. 

Mme Arkadin. [Tenderly.^ Make it up with him too. No need 
for a duel ... is there now? . . 

Tryeplyev. Right. . . . Only, mamma, don t insist on my meet- 

in^' him. It hurts me ... it ’s more than I can bear. . . . [Enter 
Treegorin.] Now ... I ’ll be off. .. . [Hurriedly p^Ung aivay 
the medicines and bandages into the cupboard.] The doctor 

will see to the bandage now. ... 

Treegorin. [Searching in a book.] Page 121 . . . lines ii and 12. . . . 
Here we are. . . . [Reading.] ‘If ever you need my hfe, come 

and take it.’ 

[Tryeplyev picks up the bandage from the floor and goes out. 
Mme Arkadin. [Looking at her watch.] The horses will be here 

directly. , > , 

Treegorin. [To himself.] ‘ If ever you need my life, come and take 

Mtne Arkadin. I suppose you have all your things packed? 
Treegorin. [Impatiently.] Yes, yes. . . . [Pondering.] In this 
appeal from a pure soul why do I seem to hear a note of 
sadness and why has my heart so painfully contracted? . . . 

‘ If ever vou need my life., come and take it.’ [To Mme 

Arkadin.] ’s stay one more day! 

[Mme Arkadin shakes her head in refusal. 

Treegorin. Please let US Stay ! 

Mme Arkadin. My dear, I know what detains you here. But 
get control of yourself. You ’ve got a little intoxicated ; 
sober down. 

Treegorin. You, too, be sober, be sensible, reasonable, I implore 
you, regard it all as a true friend should. . . . [Pressing her 
hand.] You Te capable of sacrifices. . . . Be my friend, set me 
free ... 

Mme Arkadin. [In violent agitation.] Are you so deeply in- 
fatuated ? 

♦ D 9-.» 
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^know youSclf7^ 

Treegorin. Sometimes people sleep-walk, so though I *m talking 
to you now. I am as anH j ^ 


Sweet, 
Set me 

ordinary 
. Don^t 


to you now I am asleep and see her in my dream, 
wonderful dreams have taken hold of me. 

^ f CC?* • « 4 

Mme Arkadin. \Trembling?i No, no. ... I 'm an 
woman, you shouldn’t talk like that to me 
torment me, Boris . . . 1 ’m terrified. 

Treegorin. \i you cared, you could be extraordinary. Love- 
young, beautifu , poetic, which carries one off inTo a Xld 
of dreams— such love alone can give happiness on earth i 
I haven t yet experienced such love. . . In my youth 
there was no time; I haunted editorial offices, I struggled «“th 
poverty ... Now here it is, that love. It has come at 
las^ it^lures me. . . . What’s the sense of running Tway 

Mme Arkadin. [In anger.] You ’ve gone mad ' 

Treegorin. Then let me be so. 

Mme .Xrkadin. To-day you’ve all conspired to torment me! 

Treegorin. [Clutching his head.] She doesn’t understand 
doesn’t want to understand ! ' ® 

Mme Arkadi7i, Am I so old and so ugly that you can talk to me 
in this easy way, of other women? [Embracing and kissing 
him.] Oh you ve gone crazy! My beautiful, my wonderful 
' of my hfe! [Kneeling down.] My ioy, my 

pride, my bliss. . . . [Embracing his knees.] If you desert me 
even for one hour, I shan’t survive it, I shall go out of 
mind, my amazing, my exquisite, my king ^ 

Tr^gorin Someone may come in. [Helps her to get up 

Mme Arkadin. Let them, I ’m not ashamed of my love for you 
[Kissing hi s hands.] My treasure, my reckless boy, you want 
to do mad things, but I won’t have it, I won’t let you 
[^Latighing.] You ’re mine ... you ’re mine. . . . And 'this 
forehead IS mine, and these eyes mine, and this lovely silky 
hair IS also mine ... You ’re all mine. You ’re so gifted 
you ve such understanding, you ’re the best of all modern 
writers, you re the only hope of Russia. . . . You have so 
much smcerity, simplicity, freshness, healthy humour 
You can with one stroke present the most characteristic 
feature of a person or a landscape, your people are all alive. 
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Oh one can^t read you without ecstasy! You think this 
is incense? Flattery? Now, look into my eyes. . . . look. 

Do I look a liar? Now you see, I alone can appreciate 
YOU ■ I alone am telUng you the truth, my darling, my wonder- 
ful .. You are comSig with me ? Yes? You won t desert 

T^f^orin. \ have no rvill. . . . I ’ve never had a will of my 
own . . . lethargic, limp, always yielding; can this indeed be 
attractive to a woman? Take me, carry me ofi, only don t 

let me Stray one Step from you. .. . 7 

Mme Arkadin. {To herself. '] Now he ’s mine. {In a free and easy 
tone, as if nothing was the matter.] I hough, if you like, you can 
stay on. I *11 go by myself, and you can come later, in a week s 

time. Indeed, why hurry? 

Treegorin. No, we will go together. 

Mme Arkadin. Just as you like. If you say so then we 11 go 

together. ... • 7* 

{Treegorin makes a note in his note-book. 

Mme Arkadin. What ’s that for? 

Treegorin. This morning I heard a nice expression : Fhe maiden 
copse.’ It’ll come in useful. {Stretching himself.] So we re 
leaving’ then? Trains again, stations, refreshment-buffets. 


steaks, conversations. ... 

Shamrayev. [Entering.] 1 have the honour regretfully to an- 
nounce that the horses are waiting. It ’s time, honoured l^^dy, 
to start for the station ; the train arrives at five past two. So 
you will do me the favour, Irene Nicolayevna, you won t 
forget to make that little inquiry about where Suzdaltsev the 
actor is nov.'. Is he alive? Is he well? Once upon a time 
we used to drink together. ... In The Lyons Mail he acted 
inimitably . . . in those days. I remember, at Fdisaveigrad, 
that Iznuiyilov, the tragic actor — he, too, was a remarkable 
personality — played with him. . . . You need not be in a 
hurry, honoured lady, you can stop another five minutes. 
Once/ in a melodrama, they acted the parts of conspirators, 
and when, suddenly taken by surprise, they should have said : 
'We arc caught in a trap,’ Izmayilov said; ‘We are caught in 
a nap.’ [Ciggling.] A nap! ... 

[While he is talking, Yakov is busy with the trunks: the maid 
brings Mme Arkadin her hat, cloak, sunshade, gloves; all 
help Mine Arkadin to put on her things. I he cook looks 
in from the door on the left, then hesitatingly 111111:$ in. 
Enter Pauline Andreyevna , then Sorin and .My edvyoenho. 
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Patdine Andreyevna. {With a little basketd^ Here are plums for 
ther^°“™®^' ■ ■ ■ 

Mme Arhadin. It ’s very kind of you, Pauline Andreyevna. 

/ auhne Andreyevna. Good-bye, my dear. If you found any- 
thing amiss, please forgive it. \Crying^ 

Mme Arkadin. [Embracing her.] Everything was perfect, every- 
thing was right. Only you mustn’t cry now. 

Pauline Andreyevna. Our time is passing away. 

Atme Arkadin. We can’t help that! 

Sorin. [In an overcoat with a cape, with his hat on, and a stick 
comes in by the left door; crossing the room.] Sister, it ’s time' 
or you may miss the train, and that ’s the long and short of it' 
I m going to my carriage. [Goes out. 

Myedvycdenko. And I shall walk to the station ... to see you 

A ^ A 

Mme Arkadin. Good-bye, my dears. ... If we are all alive and 
well, we ’ll meet again next summer. . . . [The maid, Yakov, 
and the cook kiss her hand.] Don’t forget me. [Handing a rouble 
to the cooh.\ There s a rouble between the three of you. 

The Cook. We thank you very much, my lady. Happy journey 
to you ! We are pleased to serve you. 

Yakov. God grant you a good journey! 

Shamrayev. A letter from you would delight us! Good-bye 
Boris Alexeyevich ! ' 

Mme Arkadin. Where’s Konstantin.? Tell him I’m starting. 
We must say good-bye to one another. Well, remember me 
kindly. [To Yakov.] I gave the cook a rouble. It ’s for the 
three of you. 

[All go out to ike right. The stage is empty. Behind the 
scenes is heard the usual noise made when people are 
going away. The maid returns to take the basket of plums 
from the table and goes out again. 

Treegorin. [Returning.] 1 ’ve forgotten my stick. I believe it ’s 
there, on the terrace. [Goes out and at the door on the left meets 
Nina, who is coming riz.] It ’s you ? We ’re starting. . 

Nina. I felt we should meet again. [Excitedly.] Boris Alexeye- 
vich, I ’ve made an irrevocable decision, the die is cast, 

I ’m going on the stage. To-morrow I shall no longer be 
here, I m leav'ing my father, I ’m leaving everything, I ’m 
beginning a new life. ...I’m going, as you are ... to Moscow. 
We shall meet there. 

Treegorin. [Looking round.] Stop at the Slavyansky Bazar. . , . 
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Let me know as soon as you arrive. . . . Molcnanovka, 
Grokholsky’s house. ... I ’m in a hurry. . . . 

Nina. One minute. . . . 

Treegorin. [In an undo to}ic.^ You *re so lovely. . . . Oh, the 
happiness to think that we shall soon meet again ! [She leans 
on his breast^ I shall see again these wonderful eyes, this 
inexpressibly beautiful, tender smile . . . these gentle features, 
this expression of angelic purity. . . . My dear. . . . [A pro- 
longed ^155.] 

CURTAIN 

Between Act III and Act IV an interval of 

TWO YEARS elapses 


ACT IV 


One of the drawing-rooms in Sorin^s hottse, turned by Konstantin 
Tryeplyev into his study. Doors on the right and on the left 
leading into the inner apartments. Opposite is a glass door 
to the terrace. Besides the Jisual furniture of a draiving-rooniy 
there is in the right corner a writing-table; near the left door 
stands a Turkish divan; there is a book-case full of boohSy and 
books on the window seats and on the chairs. Time: evening. 
One shaded lamp alight. The room is in setni-darkness. 
Outside the trees arc rustling and the wind is howling in the 
chimneys. The 'night-watchman is knocking. 


Enter ^lyedvyedenko and Masha. 

Masha. [Calling.'] Konstantin Gavrilych ! Konstantin Gavrilych ! 
[Looking round.] No one here. The old man keeps on asking 
every minute: ‘Where’s Kostya, where’s Kostya?’ . . . He 
can’t live without him. . . . 

Myedvyedenko. He ’s afraid of being alone. [TAstening.] W luit 
awful weather! And this is the second day of it. 

Masha. [Turni7ig up the lamp]. There are waves on tlie lake. 
Huge wa\ cs. 

ycdifyedoiko. It’s dark i . the garden. ilicy ought to be 
told to pull down that theairc in the garflen. It stands tbi rc 
bare and ugly like a skeleton, and t.hc < nrtain keeps on llaj)- 
ping in the wind. Last nigiit when 1 was passing by 1 !a.n -ied 
someone was crying there. 
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[A pause. 


Masha. What an idea. . . . 

Myedvyedenko. Come, Masha, let's go home. 

Masha. [Shaking her head in refusal.'] I shall stay here for the 
night. 

Myedvyedenko. [Imploringly.] Do come, Masha ! Our dear baby 
must be hungry. 

Masha. Nonsense! Matryona will feed him. [A pause 

Myedvydenko. What a pity! This is the third night he will have 
been without his mother. 

Masha. You 've become tiresome. Formerly at any rate you 
used to philosophize, but now ‘baby — home, baby— home,' 
IS all I hear from you. 

Myedvyedenko . Do come, Masha. 

Masha. Go by yourself. 

Myedvyedenko. Your father won't let me have a horse. 

Masha. He will. You ask him, he will. 

Myedvyedenko. I '11 try. So you '11 be back to-morrow then.? 

Masha. [Taking snuff.] To-morrow, yes. Nuisance. . . . 


Enter Tryeplyev and Pauline Andreyqvna; Tryeplyev has brought 
pillows and a blanket^ and Pauline Andreyevna sheets; they 
place them on the Turkish divan; then Tryeplyev goes to his 
table and sits down. 


Masha. What 's it for, mother? 

Pauline Andreyevna. Peter Nicolayevich asked to have his bed 
made up in Kostya’s room. 

Masha. Let me, I 'II do it. . . . [Making the bed. 

Pauline Andreyevna. [With a sigh.] Old and young are alike. . . . 

[Coming up to the writing-table and resting her elbow, glancing 
at a manuscript; a pause. 

Myedvyedenko. I 'm going then. Good-bye, Masha. [Kissing 
his wife's hand.] Good-bye, mother. [About to kiss his fuother- 
in-law*s hand.] 

Pauline Andreyevna. [Annoyed.] Well, go, and God bless you! 

[Tryeplyev silently shakes his hand; Myedvyedenko goes out. 

Paidine Andreyevna. [Glancing at the manuscript.] No one 
thought or dreamt that you, Kostya, would turn into a 
regular author. And now, God be thanked, they have begun 
sending you money from the magazines. [Passing her hand 
over his hair.] And you 've grown handsome. . . . Darling 
Kostya, dear, be more affectionate to my dear Mashenka! , . , 

Masha. [Making the bed.] Leave him alone, mother. 

Pauline Andreyevna. [To Tryeplyev.] She 's a glorious creature. 
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[J partse.] A woman, Kostya, needs nothing, only ^ve her an 
affectionate look. I know it from my own experience. 
[Tryeplyev gets up from the table and goes out without speaking, 

Masha. Now you Ve made him angry. You shouldn’t have 
worried him 1 

Pauline Andreyevna. I do feel for you, RIashenka dear. 

Masha. There ’s no need ! 

Pauline A^idreyevna. My heart is aching for you. Indeed I see 
it all, understand it all. 

Masha. It ’s all nonsense. Hopeless love — that ’s in novels 
only. Nonsense. But I must keep a tight rein on myself, 
I mustn’t wait for something to happen, sitting by the sea 
and waiting for fine weather. . . . Once love has stolen into the 
heart, it has to be driven clean out. They ’ve promised now 
to transfer my husband to another district. As soon as we 
get there — I shall forget it all. ... I ’ll tear it out from my 
heart by the roots. 

[A melancholy waltz is being played two rooms off. 

Paulifia Andreyeve?ia. Kostya’s playing. That means he’s 
depressed. 

Masha. [Noiselessly dances two or three steps.^ The chief thing, 
mother, is that I shouldn’t be able to sec him. If they grant 
Semyon that transfer, then believe me, in one month I shall 
forget it all. It ’s all nonsense. 

[The door on the left opens; Dorn and ^lycdvyedcnho wheel in 
Sorin in a chair. 

Myediyedenlio. We ’re six of us now in my house. And flour 
is seventy copecks a pood. 

Dorn. That ’s a stiff proposition, isn’t it? 

Myedvyedenko. It ’s all right for you to laugh. You ’ve got 
pots of money. 

Dorn. Money? After thirty years’ practice, my friend, trouble- 
some practice, when I couldn’t call my time my own either 
by day or by night, I ’ve managed to save only two thousand 
roubles, and those I ’vc spent during my recent visit abroad. 
I ’ve nothing. 

Masha. [To her husband.'] You haven't gone? 

Myedvyedenko. [Guiltily.] Why? ihey won’t let me have a horse I 

Glasha. [With bitter aimoyance , in an undertone .] I wish 1 might 
never set eyes on you again ! 

[The chair halts in the left half of the room ; Pauline An- 
dreyevna, Glasha and Dorn sit down near it. M ycdvyc- 
denko, grieved, goes aside.] 
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Born. I say, what a lot of changes you’ve made here! The 
drawing-room turned into a study! 

Masha. It ’s more convenient for Konstantin Gavrilych to work 

\ya.\k out into the garden, at any moment, to 

think there. 

c- . , . [The watchman knocks. 

Sorin. Where s my sister? 

Dorn. She has driven to the station to meet Treegorin. She ’ll 
be back directly. 

Sortn. If you found it necessary to summon my sister here, it 
means then that I must be dangerously ill. [After a silenced 
That s a rum thing — I ’m dangerously ill, and yet I ’m given 

Dorn. And what would you like? Valerian drops? Soda? 
Quinine? 

Sorin. There, he ’s philosophizing again ! Oh, what an infliction ! 

[With a nod of the head towards the divan.'] Is that made for me? 
Pauline Andreyevna. It is for you, Peter Nicolayevich. 

Sorin. Thank you. 

Dorn. [Humming a tune.] ‘The moon is afloat in the midnight 
sky.’ ... 

Sorin. I mean to give Kostya a subject for a novel. It should 
be called; The Man who wanted — D Homme qui a voulu. In 
rny young days long ago I wanted to become an author — and 
didn t; I wanted to speak eloquently — and spoke disgustingly 
. . . [Mimicking himself .] ‘and all, and all that, and that’s 
the long and short of it’ , . . and in summing up a case I used 
to go on spinning it out and out, until I got into a regular 
sweat; I wanted to marry — and didn’t; I always wanted to 
live in town — and now I ’m finishing my life in the country, 
and all that. 

Dorn. You wanted to become a State Councillor — and be- 
came one. 

Sorin. That I didn’t aspire to. It came of itself. 

Dorn. To express discontent with life at sixty-two, you must 
agree, isn’t generous. 

Sorin. What an obstinate fellow! Do understand, I want to 
live ! 

Dorn. That ’s levity. By the laws of nature every life must 
have an end. 

Sorin. You argue like a satiated man. You ’re satiated and 
therefore indifferent to life, all is the same to you. But dying 
will frighten even you. 
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Dorn. Fear of death is animal fear. One has to suppress it. 
Only those who believe in eternal life, and are terrified by their 
sins, are consciously afraid of death. But you, firstly, aren’t 
a believer, and secondly, what are your sins? You ’ve served 
in the law courts for twenty-five years — and that ’s all. 

Sorin. [Laughing.^ Twenty-eight. . . . 

Enter Tryeplyev and sits down on a stool at Sorin* s feel; 

Masha never takes her eyes off him all the time. 

Dorn. We *re in Konstantin Gavrilovich’s way. 

Tryeplyev. No, it ’s all right. [A pause. 

Myedvyedenko. May I ask, doctor, what town you liked best 
abroad ? 

Dorn. Genoa. 

Myedvyedenko. Why Genoa? 

Dorn. The crowd in the streets there is magnificent. When in 
the evening you walk out of your hotel, the whole street is 
teeming with people. You move in the crowd without any 
purpose, to and fro, in a curved line, you live with the crowd, 
you are psychically fused with it, and begin to believe that 
one universal soul is indeed a possibility like the one which 
once was acted by Nina Zaryechny in your play. A[)rt pos, 
where ’s Nina Zaryechny now ? Where and how is she? 

Tryeplyev. I expect she ’s all right. 

Dorn. I was told she had adopted a singular sort of life. What ’s 
it all about? 

Tryeplyev. It ’s a long story, doctor. 

Dorn. Cut it short then. pause. 

Tryeplyev. She ran away from home and had an afTair with 
Treegorin. You know' that? 

Dorn. 1 do. 

Tryeplyev. She had a child. The child died. Treegorin lost 
liis love for her and returned to his old attachments, a.s might 
have been expected. I should say that he had never given 
up the old r nes, but from sheer lack of character, he contriverl 
to keep on with both loves. As far as I could make out from 
what I ’ve learnt, Nina’s personal life turned out a complete 
failure. 

Dorn. And her acting? 

Tryeplyev. Worse still, it appears. She started at a little llicatre 
in a summer resort near Moscow, then she went away to the 
provinces. At that time 1 didn’t lose sight of her, and for a 
time, wherever she went, I was there too. She always took big 
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parts, but acted crudely, without taste, ranting, with angular 
gestures. There were moments when a cry or a death scene 
of hers showed talent, but those were but moments. 

Dorn. That means she must have some talent after all? 
Tryeplyev. It was hard to say. I should think she had. I 
saw her, but she didn*t want to see me, and the servants 
wouldn t admit me to her room. I understood her mood and 
didn t insist on meeting her. [A pause.] What more shall I 
tell you ? Later on, when I was back home, I received letters 
from her . Understanding, warm, interesting letters ; she didn*t 
complain, but I felt that she was utterly unhappy; every 
line betrayed sick, overstrung nerves. And her imagination 
was somewhat deranged too. She signed herself ‘ The Seagull.* 
In Pushkin’s Mermaid the miller says he *s a raven, so in her 
letters, too, she went on always repeating that she was a 
seagull. Now she’s here. 

Dor7i. What do you mean, here? 

Tryeplyet>. In the town, staying at an inn. She has been oc- 
cupying a room there for the last five days. I drove over to 
see her, and Marie Ilyinishna went over there, but she refused 
to see any one. Semyon Semyonovich declares that yesterday 
^ftcr dinner he saw her in a field, two miles from here. 
Myedvyedenko. Yes, I did. She was walking in the direction of 
the town. I greeted her and asked her why she didn’t call on 
us. She said she would. 

Tryeplyev. She won’t come. {A pause:] Her father and step- 
mother don t want to know her. They have set watchmen 
all over the place so as to prevent her from even coming near 
the rnanor. [He and the doctor move to the writing-table.] How 
easy it is, doctor, to be philosophical on paper, and how hard 
it is in actual life! 

Sorin. She was an excellent girl. 

Dorn. What ’s that you say? 

Sorin. I say she was an excellent girl. The State Councillor 
Sorin was even in love with her for a time. 

Dorn. The old rip! 

[Shamrayev' s laughter is heard. 
Pauline Andreyevna. I believe they ’re back from the station. 
Tryeplyev. Yes, I hear mother. 

Enter Mme Arkadhi and Treegoriny followed by Shamrayev 

Shamrayev. We ’re all growing old and wearing away, under the 
influence of the elements, while you, honoured lady, go on 
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being young. . . . Light blouses, sprightliness . . . grace- 
fulness. . . . 

^Ime Arkadin. Again you want to give me the evil eye, you 
tiresome man! 

Treegorin. [To Sortn.] How do you do, Peter Nicolayevich ! 
Still seedy? It isn’t right! [Noiit.ing Masha, joyfully.'] 
Marie Ilyinishna! 

Masha. You recognized me? [Grips his hand. 

Treegorin. Are you married? 

Masha. Long ago. 

Treegorin. Are you happy? [Greets Dorn and MyedzyedenJw . 
then goes hesitatingly up to Trycplyev.] Irene Nicolayevna has 
told me that you have forgotten what happened and are no 
longer angry with me. 

[Tryeplyev holds out his hand to him, 

Mme Arkadin. \To her son.] Boris Alexeyevich has brought a 
magazine with a new story of yours in it. 

Tryeplyev. [Taking the magazine; to 'Treegorin.] 7'hank you, it ’s 
very kind of you. [They sit down. 

Treegorin. I ’m bringing you greetings from your admirers. . . . 
In Petersburg and in Moscow there ’s a general interest in 
you and people are asking me about you. They ask : ‘ What’s 
he like? how old is he? is he dark or fair?’ For some reason 
they believe that you are no longer young. And no one 
knows your real name since you publish under a pseudonym. 
As mysterious as the Man in the Iron Mask. 

Tryeplyev. Stopping for some time? 

Treegorin. No, 1 think I shall be off to Moscow to-morrow. I must. 
I ’m in a hurry to finish a novel, and also I’ve promised to 
send in something to an annual. In a word, the same old story. 

[While they are talking Mme Arkadin and Pauline An- 
dreyevna place a card-table in the middle of the room and 
unfold it; Shamrayev lights candles, places chairs. A 
lotto box is brought out of the cupboard. 

Treegorin. Ihe weather has given me an unkind reception. A 
cutting wind. To-morrow morning, if it calms down, I ’ll 
go to the lake to fish. And I must, too, have a look at the 
garden and that place there — do you remember? — where your 
play was acted. I’ve got a theme ready in my head, I have 
only to refresh my mind with the place where the scene laid. 

Ma^ha. ['Jo her father.] Papa, let my husband have a Jiorse! 
He must get home. 

Shamrayev. [Teosingly.] Horse . . . home. . . . You s.'iw 
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yourself: the horses have just come from the station. I 
can t keep on driving horses. 

Masha But there are other horses. . . . {Seeing that her father 

keeps silent, she waves her hand.] I should have known better 
than to ask you. . . . 

Myedvyedenko, Really, Masha, I ’ll walk. 

Pauhne Andreyevna. \With a sigh.] Walk in such weather. . . . 
X^itiing down to the card-table.] Won’t you all sit down 

My>edvyedenko. It ^ only six miles Good-bye [KissitiP 

hts wife s hand.] Good-bye, mother. [Masha^s mother reluctantly 
holds out her hand for him to kissd^ I wouldn’t trouble any one 
but for the dear baby. . . . [Bowing to the company.] Good-bye. 

[Goes out, with an apologetic gait. 

Shamrayev. He ’ll get there all right. He ’s not a General 
Famine Andreyevna. [Tapping on the table.] Come, sit down 
Don t let us waste time, for we shall soon be called to supper. 

, ^ . [Shamrayev, Masha, and Dorn sit down at the table. 

Mme Arkadtn. [To Treegorin.] When the long autumn evenings 
come on, they play lotto here. Just have a look : it ’s the ofd 
lotto with which mother used to play with us when we were 


[Dealing three cards to e^'ery one. 
Iryeplycv. [Turning the pages of the magazine.] He’s read his 
own story, but mine he hasn’t even cut. 

[lie places the magazine on the writifig-tablc, and walks towards 
the left door; passing by his mother he kisses her on the head. 
J\lmc Arkadin. And you, Kostya? 

Tryeplyev. Excuse me, I ’d rather not. ... I ’ll go for a stroll. 

71 f A 1 1- » • [Goes out. 

Mme Arkadin. Thestakeis ten copecks. Putit down for me, doctor. 

Dorn. Certainly. 

Masha. Has every one put down? I start. . . . Twenty-two! 
Almc Arkadin. Right. 

Masha. Three! . . . 

Dorn. Yes. 

Masha. Have you put three? Eight! Eighty-one! Ten! 
Shamrayev. Don’t be in a hurry. 

Mme Arkadin. What a reception they gave me in Kharkov! 

Heavens ! I still feel dizzy with it all I 
I\lasha. Thirty-four! 

[A melancholy waltz is played behind the scenes. 
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Mme Arkadin. The students gave me an ovation. . . . Three 
baskets of flowers, two wreaths, and this. . . . 

\Taking the brooch off her breast and throwing it on the table. 

Shamrayev. Yes, that is the genuine article. . . . 

Masha. Fifty! 

Dorn. Is it exactly fifty ? 

Mme Arkadin. I wore a wonderful dress. . . . Whatever else I 
can’t do, I know how to dress. . . . 

Pauline Andreyevna. Kostya ’s playing. He ’s depressed, poor 
fellow. 

Shamrayev. The newspapers abuse him very much. 

Masha. Seventy-seven! 

Mme Arkadin. Why take any notice of them? 

Treegorin. He has no luck. He ’s trying to strike an original 
note but he hasn’t succeeded yet. There ’s something 
strange and v'ague in what he writes, at times even a kind of 
raving. Not one living character. 

Masha. Eleven! 

Mme Arkadin. [Turning her head towards Sori?t.] Peter dear, do 
you feel bored? [A pause.] He ’s asleep. 

Dorn. The State Councillor asleep. 

Masha, Seven! Ninety! 

Treegorin. If I lived on such a manor, by a lake, should I write? 
I should conquer that passion of mine, and should do notliing 
else but fish. 

Masha. Twenty-eight I 

Treegorin. The joy of catching a pike or a perch ! 

Dorn. I do believe in Konstantin Gavrilych. He has something 
to say. He has! He thinks in images, his stories are full of 
colour, vivid, and I feel them strongly. The only pity is that 
he has no definite aims. Produces impressions and that ’s 
all, but impressions alone won’t carry you very far. Irene 
Nicolayevna, you are glad that your son is a writer? 

Mme Arkadin. Imagine, I ’ve not read him yet. Never had the 
time. 

Masha. Twenty-six! 

[T^y^ply^> comes in quietly and goes to his table. 

Shamrayev. [To Treegorin.] We have got something liere, Buris 
Alexeyevich, which belongs to you. 

Treegorin. What’s that? 

Shamrayev. Konstantin Gavrilych once shot a seagull and you 
asked me to have it stuffed for you. 

Treegorin. I don t remember. [Thinking.] I don’t renicmber. 
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Masha. Sixty-six! One! 

Tryeplyev. {Throwing the window open; listening.'] How dark! 

I can’t understand why I feel so uneasy. 

Mine Arhadin. Kostya, shut the window, it ’ll cause a draught. 
Masha. Eighty-eight ! 

Treegorin. The game ’s mine! 

Mme Arkadin. [Happily.] Bravo, bravo! 

Shamrayev. Bravo ! 

Mme Arkadin. That man has luck always, and in everything. 
[Getting up.] And now let ’s go and have something to eat. Our 
celebrity had no lunch to-day. After supper we will con- 
tinue. [To her son.] Kostya, leave your manuscripts alone, 
come and have something to eat. 

Tryeplcv. I don’t want anything, mother. I ’ve had all I want. 
Mine Arkadin. As you please. [Waking Sorin.] Peter dear, 
supper! [Taking Shamrayev* s arm.] I’ll tell you of my 
reception in Kharkov. . . . 

[Pauline Andreyevna puts out the candles on the table; then 
she and Dorn wheel Sorin in his chair. All go out by 
the left door; only Tryeplyev is left on the stage, at his 
writing table. 

Tryeplyev. [Settling himself to write; running through what he has 
written already.] I ’ve talked so much about new forms, and 
now I feel that I myself am gradually slipping into routine. 
[Reading.] ‘The poster on the fence announced. . . . The pale 
face, framed by dark hair. . . .* Announced . . . framed. 
... It ’s banal. [Striking the words out.] I 'II begin with the 
hero awakened by the noise of the rain, and away w ith all the 
rest. The description of the moonlit evening is long and 
laboured. Treegorin has worked out certain methods for 
himself, it ’s easy for him, . . . He says, the neck of a broken 
bottle glistens on the dam, and the shadow of the mill-wheel 
is growing blacker — there ’s a moonlight night all complete; 
while I describe the tremulous light, the gentle gleaming of the 
stars, and the distant sounds of the piano, dying away in the 
still, scented air. ... It is tormenting. [A pause.] Yes, I 'm 
growing more and more convinced that it isn’t a question 
either of old or new forms, but of what a man writes, without 
thinking of any forms; he writes because it pours freely forth 
from his soul. [Someone taps at the window next to the table.] 
What is it? [Looking out of the window.] I can’t see anything. 

. . . [Opening the glass door and looking out into the garden.] 
Someone ran down the steps. [Calling^ Who’s there? [He 
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goes Old; ts heard walking quickly along the terrace; in half a 
minute returns with Nina Zaryechnyi] Nina! Nina! 

[Nina lays her head ojt his breast and sobc quietly, 

Tryeplyev, [Moved.^ Nina! Nina! It ’s you . . . you. . . .It’s 
as though I had a presentiment, all day long my soul has been 
in terrible anguish. [Taking off her hat and cloakJ] Oh, my 
darling, my precious, she has come! Don’t cry, don’t! 

Nina. There ’s someone here. 

Tryeplyev, There ’s no one. 

Nina. Lock the doors or someone may come in. 

Tryeplyev. No one will come in. 

Nina. I know, Irene Nicolayevna ’s here. Lock the doors. . . . 

Tryeplyev. [Locking the door on the rights going to that on the 
left.] There ’s no lock to this door. I ’ll bar it with a chair. 
[Putting a chair against the door.] Don’t be afraid, nobody will 
come in. 

Nina. [Looking fixedly into his face.] Let me have a good look 
at you. [Looking round.] It ’s warm here, nice. . . . This 
used to be a drawing-room. Have I changed very much? 

Tryeplynf. Yes. . . . You ’ve become tliin and your eyes have 
grown bigger. Nina, it ’s strange, my seeing you. Why did 
you not let me come to you? Why didn’t you come before 
now? I know, you have been staying here almost a week. . . . 
Every day, several times a day I w ent to see you, I stood under 
your window, like a beggar. 

Nina. I was afraid that you hated me. Every night I dream 
that you look at me and don’t recognize me. If only you 
knew ! Ever since I arrived here I keep on walking here . . . 
by the lake. Many a time I have been near your house and 
dared not come in. Come, let ’s sit down. [They sit down.] 
Let ’s sit down and let ’s talk, talk. It ’s so nice here, warm, 
cosy. Listen to the noise of the wind. There ’s a passage in 
Turgenev wliich says: ‘ Happy is he who on such a night sits 
under the shelter of a roof, who has a warm comer.’ I ’m a 
seagull. . . . No, it isn’t that. [Rubbing her forehead.] What 
was I saying? . , . Yes, Turgenev. . . . ‘May the Lord 
comfort all homeless wanderers.* , . . Don’t mind me. 

_ , [Sobbing. 

Tryeplyev. Nina . . . Nina! 

Aina. It s all right, I feel relieved. ... It ’s two years since 
I ’ve cried. Late last night I went into the garden to see if 
our theatre was still there. And it ’s still standing there. For 
the first time for two years T burst into tears, and I felt better. 
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my lieart felt lighter. See, I am not crying. {Taking his 
hand.'] And so you Ve become a writer. . . . You — a writer, 
^ actress. . . . We, too, have got into the swim of things. 
... My life used to be pure joy, like a child’s— I would wake 
in the morning and sing; I loved you, I dreamed of fame— 
and now? To-morrow, early in the morning I go to Yeletz, 
third class . . . with peasants; and in Yeletz your cultured 

tradesmen will be pressing their attentions on me. Life is 
brutal! 

Tryeplyev. Why go to Yeletz? 

Nina. I ’ve got an engagement for the whole winter. My 
time’s up. 

Tryeplyev. Nina, I used to curse you and hate you. I tore up 
your letters and photographs, but every minute I was aware 
that my soul was attached to you for ever. To cease to love 
you isn’t in my power, Nina. Ever since I lost you and began 
to get my work published, my life has been unbearable — I 
suffer. . . . My youth suddenly left me as though cut off, and I 
seem already to have lived ninety years on earth. I called 
you, I kissed the earth on which you walked; wherever I 
looked I seemed to see your face, the caressing smile, which 
beamed on me in the best days of my life. . . . 

Nina. \ConJnsed^ Why does he say these things, why does he 
say them? 

Tryeplyev. I am lonely, warmed by no affection, I am as cold as 
if i lived in a cave, and whatever I write, it ’s all dry, harsh, 
gloomy. Stay here, Nina, I implore you, allow' me to go 
with you. 

{Nina quickly puts on her hat and cloak. 

Tryeplyev. Nina, why? For the love of God, Nina. . . . 

{l.oohs at her as she puts on her things ; a pause. 

Nina. The horses are waiting outside the gates. Don’t see me 
off, I ’ll w'alk there by myself. . . . {Through tears.] Give me 
some water. . . . 

Tryeplyev. {Waiting till she has drunk the wafer.] Where are you 
going now ? 

Nina. To town. [A pause.] Irene Nicolayevna is here? 

Tryeplyev. Yes. . . . Uncle was taken very ill on Thursday, we 
wired for her to come. 

Nina. Why do you say that you kissed the earth on w'hich I 
walked? I deserve to be killed. {Leaning over the table.] I 
am so tired! If only I could rest aw'hile. . . . Rest! {Lifting 
her head.] I ’m — a seagull, . . . Not that. I ’m an actress. 
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Yes, just so! [Hearing Mme Arkadin and Treegorin laugkyShe 
listens, then runs to the door on the left and looks through the key- 
hole.'\ And he, too, is here. . . . [Going back to Tryeplyev."] Just 
so. . . . Why. . . . Yes. . . . He didn't believe in the 
theatre, he laughed all the time at my dreams, and little by 
little I also ceased believing and lost heart. . . . And then 
the anxieties of love, jealousy, the constant fear for the little 
one. ... I became petty, insignificant, I played badly. ... I 
didn’t know what to do with my arms, I didn’t know how to 
stand on the stage, I had no control over my voice. You 
don’t understand the state when one feels one is acting 
horribly. I ’m — a seagull. No, not that. . . . You remember, 
you shot a seagull? ‘By chance a man comes, secs her, and 
wantonly destroys her. ... A subject for a short story.’ 
. . . No, not that. . . . [Rubbing her forehead i\ What was I 
saying? ... I was speaking of the stage. ...I’m no 
longer what I was. I ’m now a real actress, I act with joy, 
with rapture, the stage intoxicates me, and I feel glorious. 
And now, since I have been here, I walk about, I walk all the 
time and think, I think and feel how every day my soul is 
growing in strength. ... I do know now, I understand, Kostya, 
that in our business — whatever it is, acting or writing — the 
chief thing isn’t fame, isn’t glory, not what I had dreamt of, 
but the capacity for taking pains. Bear your cross and have 
faith. I have faith, and it does not pain me so much, and 
when I think of my vocation, I ’m not afraid of life. 

Tryeplyev. [Sadly."] You’ve found your path, you know where 
you ’re going, but I ’m still tossed about in a chaos of reveries 
and images, without knowing why or wherefore. I liave no 
faith and don’t know in what my vocation consists. 

Nina. [Listening.] Sh-h. ... I ’ll go away. Good-bye. Wlien 
I become a great actress, come and have a look at me. Do 
you promise? And now. . , . [Presses his hafid.] It is kite. 
I can hardly stand on my feet. ... I ’m exhausted, hungry. 

Trycplyev. Do stay, I ’ll bring you some supper. . . . 

Nina. No, no. . . . Don’t see me off, I ’ll go by myself. . . . 
Ihe horses are close by. ... So she has brought him with 
her? Well, it makes no difference. When you see 'rreegorin. 
you mustn’t tell him anytlung. ... I love him! I love him 
even more intensely tlian before. . . . .\ subject lor a short 
story. ... I love him, I love him passionately, I lose him 
desperately. . , . How good it was in the old days. Kostvi. ! 
You remember? What a clear, warm, joyous, pure life, wliat 
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feelings— feelings like delicate, exquisite flowers. . You 
remember.? . [Rectling,] ‘Men, lions, eagles, and' par- 

dwt?Mn geese, spiders, dumb fishes that used to 

dwell in the water, starfishes, and such as could not be seen by 

the eye— m a word, all lives, all lives, all lives, having ac- 
complished the sad cycle, have been extinguished. It is 

^ thing was seen on the 

earth, and this poor moon lights its lantern in vain On the 

meadow no longer do the cranes awaken with a cry, and the 

coc.ichafers are no longer heard in the lime groves.* 

[S/ie embraces Tryeplyev impetuously and rims out by the 
glass door. 

Tryeplyev [After a pause.'] It won’t do for someone to come 
mother^'"' garden and then tell mother. It may upset 

[During two minutes he silently tears up all his manuscripts 

and throws them under the table; then unlocks the door on 
the rights and goes out. 

Dorn. [Trying to open the door on the left.l Strange. . . . The door 
seems to be locked on the inside. . . . [EiUering and putting 
the chair in its place.] An obstacle race. o r s 


Enter Mme Arkadin and Pauline Andreyevna, followed by Yakov 
carrying bottles ^ and by Masha^ then Shamrayev and Treegorin. ^ 

Mme Arkadin. Put the claret and the beer for Boris Alexeyevich 

on the table, here. We ’ll play and drink. Come take your 
scats all. 

Pauline Andreyevna. [To Yakov.] And bring in the tea directly. 

[lighting the candles and sitting down at the card-table. 

Shamrayev. [Leading Treegorin to the cupboard.] Here’s the 
article I mentioned a while ago. [Taking the stuped seagull out 
oj the cupboard.] Your order. 

Treegorin. [Looking at the seagull:] I don’t remember. [After 
some reflection.] I don’t remember. 

[On the right behind the scenes a shot is heard; every one starts. 

Mme Arkadin. [Frightened.] What is it? 

Dorn. Never mind. Something in my medicine box must have 
burst. Don’t worry. [Goes out by the right door and returns 
in half a minute.] That ’s it. A bottle of ether has burst. 
{Humming.] ‘Again before thee I stand enchanted.’ 

Mme Arkadin [Sitting down to the table.] Oh, it gave me such a 
fright. It reminded me of how . , . [Covering her face with 
her hands.] I nearly fainted. . . . 
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Dorn. [Turning over the pages of the magazine y to T reegorini] There 
was an article published here some two months ago ... a 
letter from America, and I meant to ask you, by the way . . . 
[Putting his arm round Treegorin' s shoulder and leading him to 
the footlights.^ ... As I am very much interested in that 
problem . . . [In a lower voice, in an undertone.} Get Irene 
Nicolayevna away from here, anywhere. . . . The fact is, 
Konstantin Gavrilovich has shot himself. . . . 

CURTAIN 
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THE WOOD DEMON 

A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS 

A Prefatory Note 

The original plan and programme of The Wood Demon is con- 
tained in the following letter of i8th October 1888, written by- 
Anton Tchekhov to A. S. Souvorin: ^ 

H have received the beginning of the play. Thank you. 
Blagosvietlov will go in whole, just as he is. You have done him 
admirably; from his v<ry first words he is boring and irritating, 
and if the public has five consecutive minutes of him, it will get 
just the impression we want. The spectator will say to himself, 
“Oh, do shut up!** Blagosvietlov must have a double effect 
on the audience — of an intelligent man with the gout and a 
grievance, and of a tedious piece of music which has been playing 
for hours. I think you *11 see how far you *ve succeeded with 
him when I *ve sketched out the first act and sent it to you. 

‘Of Anoucliin I shall leave only the name and “all that.’* His 
conversation needs greasing. He is a soft, oily, amorous nature, 
and his talk is soft and oily, too. You ’ve made him abrupt, 
not genial enough. This godfather must exude old age and 
indolence. His listening to Blagosvietlov is pure indolence; 
rather than argue he ’d infinitely prefer to have a snooze, or to 
hear stories about Petersburg and the Tsar and literature and 
science, or to feed in pleasant company. 

‘I *11 remind you of the plan of our play. 

‘ (i) Alexander Piatonich Blagosvietlov, a member of the 
Privy Council, with the Order of the White Eagle and a pension 
of four hundred a year. The son of a clergyman and educated as 
a priest. He has got to his position by his own personal efforts. 
Not a blemish on his past. Suffers from gout, rheumatism, in- 
somnia, and noises in the ears. His property came with his wife. 
Has a positive mind. He can’t stand mystics, dreamers, cranks, 
poets, or fanatics. He doesn’t believe in God, and looks at the 
whole world from a business point of view. Work, work, work — 
all the rest is nonsense or humbug. 

‘ (2) Boris, his son, a young student, very sensitive and honest, 

* This letter and other extracts arc taken from The Tife and Letters oj 
Anton Tchekhov, published by Cassell, 1925. 
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but utterly ignorant of life. Once he imagined himself to be a 
Social Revolutionary and arranged to dress like a peasant, but he 
looked like a Turk. Plays the piano admirably, sings with feeling, 
writes plays in secret, is always falling in love, spends a lot of 
money, and invariably talks nonsense. He does very little work. 

‘ (3) Blagosvietlov’s daughter. But don’t call her Sasha, 
please. Since Ivanov I ’m tired of that name. If the son 
is Boris, let the daughter be Nastya. (We ’ll erect an ever- 
lasting monument to Boris and Nastya.^) Nastya is twenty-two 
or twenty-four. She is well educated and can think. She’s 
tired of Petersburg, and of the country, too. She’s never been 
in love. Indolent, fond of philosophizing, lies on the sofa to 
read a book. Wants to marry, but only for the sake of a change 
and so as not to be left an old maid. Says she could only fall in 
love with an interesting man. She ’d be pleased to marry 
Pushkin or Edison, but she *d marry an ordinary decent man 
merely out of boredom. Still, she ’ll respect her husband and 
love her children. When she has met and listened to the Wood 
Demon, she surrenders herself wholly to passion, to the uttermost 
lengths — hysterics and silly, senseless giggling. The powder, 
made damp by the Petersburg marshes, dries in the sun and 
explodes with terrific force. ... I 've thought out an extra- 
ordinary declaration of love for her. 

‘(4) Anouchin, an old man. He thinks himself the happiest 
man in the world. His sons have made th;.ir careers, his 
daughters are married, and he ’s as free as the wind. He has 
never been to a doctor, never had a lawsuit, never been decor- 
ated, forgets to wind up his watch, and is friends with everybody. 
He eats well, sleeps well, drinks plenty of wine, with no after- 
effect, doesn’t grumble at his age, can’t think about death. Once 
upon a time he used to feel depressed and grumble, to have a 
bad appetite and be interested in politics, but he was saved by a 
single incident. One day, about ten years ago, at a meeting of 
the District Council he had to make a general apology to every- 
body present. After which he immediately felt jolly, regained 
his appetite, and, being of a subjective nature and social to the 
marrow of his bones, came to the conclusion that ab.soliite 
sincerity and something like a public repentance is a refuedy 
for all diseases. He recommends the remedy to everyl‘()-ly. 
BlagosvieUov included. 

‘(5) Victor Petrovich Korovin, a young Mjuire ot tl.iriy lo 
thirty-three, the Wood Demon. .\ poet, a landscape [vtiiiicr, 
‘ Souvorin’s two children were c.ilk-d Boris and Nastya. 
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extraordinarily responsive to nature. Once, while he was still a 
schoolboy, he planted a little birch tree. When it ffrew crreen 
and began to shake in the wind, when it began to whisper and 
give a little shade, his soul filled with pride. He had helped God 
to create a new birch tree I Through his act there was one more 
tree on the earth! This was the beginning of his own peculiar 
creativeness. He embodies his idea, not on canvas or paper 
but m the earth; not in lifeless paint, but in living or^ran’ 
isins. ... The tree is beautiful; but that’s not every thung- 
It has its own right to live, it is as necessary as water the 
^n, or the stars. Life on earth is inconceivable without trees 
Forests condition the climate, the climate influences the 
character of man, etc. There can be neither civilization nor 
happiness if the forests fall under the axe, if the climate is rough 
and hard and the people, too, are rough and hard. . . , The 
prospect is terrible! He pleases Nastya not with his idea which 
is alien to her, but with his talent, his passion, the wide range of 
his thought, ... It pleases her that he has swung his mind over 
the whole of Russia and across ten centuries of the future 
When he comes running up to her father, sobbing and with 
tears, and implores him not to sell his forest to be cut down she 
laughs for ecstasy and happiness: at last she has met the man 
She never believed in him before, when she saw him in her 
dreams or read of him in books. 

‘(6) Galakhov, of the same age as the Wood Demon but 
already a Privy Councillor, a rich man, with a high position in a 
Government department. A bureaucrat to his marrow, he can- 
not po.ssibly get rid of the bureaucrat in himself, for it is in- 
herited from his grandfathers and is in his flesh and blood. He 
desires to live from the heart, but he cannot. He tries to 
appreciate nature and music, but he does not. He ’s an honest 
and sincere man, who realizes that the Wood Demon is superior 
to him, and frankly admits it. He wants to marry for love 
thinks he is in love, tunes himself up to a lyrical key, but nothing 
comes of it. He likes Nastya as a beautiful, intelligent girl as 
a good wife — and nothing more. ^ 

*( 7 ) Vassily Gavrilovich Volkov, a brother of Blagosvietlov’s 
late wife. He manages Blagosvietlov’s estate. (He ran 
through his own long ago.) He is sorry that he hasn’t em- 
bezzled. He didn’t expect his Petersburg relatives would be so 
unappreciative of his virtues. He thinks he is not understood; 
they don’t want to understand him, and he’s sorry that he 
hasn’t embezzled. He drinks Vichy and grumbles. His de- 
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portment is very dignified. He is emphatic that he is not 
afraid of Generals. He shouts. 

^(8) Lyuba, his daughter. Her mind is set on things of the 
earth. Chickens, ducks, knives, forks, the cattleyard, the 
prize given by the Nerua newspaper, which would be put in a 
frame if she got it, entertaining guests, dinners, suppers, tea — 
that *s her sphere. She talces it as a personal insult if any one 
wants to pour out tea instead of her, and says to herself, “Ah! 
I ’m no longer needed in this house.** She doesn’t like people 
who spend a great deal of money and do no definite work. She 
worships Galakhov for his positiveness. She must come in 
agitated from the garden and call shrilly, “How was it Mary and 
Akulina dared to leave the young turkeys out all night in the 
dew?” or something like that. She is always strict. With 
people and ducks as well. Really domestic women are never 
overpleased with what they ’ve done. On the contrary, they 
try to make out that their life is slavery. “There ’s no time, 
God forgive me, for a moment’s rest. Every one sits around 
with their arms folded.” Only she, poor dear, has to wear 
herself to the bone. She lectures Nast3'a and Boris for their 
idleness, and she ’s afraid of Blagosvietlov. 

’ (9) Semyon, a peasant, the Wood Demon’s assistant steward. 

‘(10) Feodossyi, a pilgrim, an old man of eighty, but not yet 

grey. A soldier under Nicholas I, served in the Caucasus, and 

speaks the native languages. A congenital optimist. He loves 

anecdote and jolly conversations, bows to the ground in front of 

every one, kisses their shoulder, and insists on kissing women. 

A lay brother of the Mount Athos Monastery. During his life he 

has collected 300,000 roubles, and sent off every farthing of it 

to the monastery. He himself lives by begging. He ’ll call a 

man a fool and a scoundrel without any regard to his rank or 
position. 

‘That’s the whole programme. Not later tlian Christmas 
you will receive my material for the first Act. I shan’t touch 
Blagosvietlov. He and Galakhov belong to you; I renounce 
them. Most of Nastya is yours, too. I can’t cope with her by 
myself. Boris isn’t difficult to manage. Up to Act IV the 
Wood Demon is mine, but in Act IV, until his conv'ersation with 
Blagosvietlov, he is yours. In that conversation I '11 have to 
.see that the general tone of the character is kept — a tone that 
you won’t catch. 

^In Act II (the gue.sts) you begin again. 

‘Feodossyi is an episodic character, who, I tliink. will be 
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needed. I don’t want the Wood Demon to be left alone on the 
stage; I want Biagosvietlov to feel that he is surrounded by a 
lot of cranks. I ’ve left out of the plan Mademoiselle Emily, an 
old Frenchwoman, also in raptures over the Wood Demon. We 
must show how Wood Demons affect w'omen. Emily is a nice 
old woman, a governess, who has not yet lost her electricity. 
Wiien she gets excited she mixes up French and Russian. She’s 
a patient nurse to Biagosvietlov, She ’s yours. I ’ll leave 
blanks for her in Scene I.’ 


Michael Tchekhov, in his biography of his brother, gives the 
following account of The Wood Demon: 

‘ Wishing now * to write something of more significance than 
farce, Anton welcomed the idea which came to him of The Wood 
Demon. He proposed to Souvorin that they should collaborate 
in writing the play; but the suggestion that they should work 
together did not materialize, and Anton wrote the play hiinself. 
In the season following the production of Ivanov^ SoloVzov, the 
actor, left Korsh’s Theatre, and, together with Mile Abramov, 
decided to start his own theatre in Moscow. The prospects were 
not bright. They had no plays with a punch in them. There 
was only the Christmas season, on which any hopes could be 
built; and to get full houses it was necessary to have a “striking” 
play written by a playwright of some reputation. Solovzov 
turned to Anton: 

‘“Give us a hand, Anton Pavlovich, help me out. civ'e me a 

phy.” 

‘To Christmas week it only wanted ten or twelve days. 
Solovzov held out alluring terms — a thousand roubles. Anton 
sat down to write the play, the idea of wliich he had already 
thought out. He would write one act each day, and I would 
make two copies. Solovzov would come and take away the 
copies and send them by messenger to the censor in Petersburg. 
The work was an awful grind; Anton wrote, Solovzov sat near 
by urging on, I copied. Thus the play was ready in time. It 
was performed several times, and the author made a thousand 
roubles, yet Solovzov’s productions went up the chimney, 

' Anton Tchekhov's first play Ivanov, written by him in 1887, at the age 
of twenty-seven, was proijuced the foUowing year in Moscow and in 
Petersburg, and became an immediate success. Vcr>’ soon after Tchekhov 
wrote his vaudevilles The Hear and The Proposal (originally published in 
the Novoye \ 'remya as fcuillctons), wliich also were instant successes, and 
have ever since remained favourites on the Russian stage. 
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‘Anton felt dissatisfied with the play. The Wood Demon was 
written in a hurry, and Solovzov’s production was bad. Because 
she was the lessee of the theatre, Mile M. N. G. took the part of 
the young heroine, though she was an extremely stout woman. 
To see X.\\q jeune premier, the actor Roschin-Insarov, making a 
declaration of love to her was positively incongruous; he called 
her beautiful, yet could not get round her to embrace her. Then 
the glow of the forest fire was such that it aroused laughter. 
Anton took off The Wood Demon, kept it for a long time in his 
drawer and would not allow its performance. Several years 
later, in 1898, he re-wrote the play, gave it a totally different 
construction, and a new name. Uncle VanyaJ 


In his letter to Souvorin of 30th September 1889, Anton 
Tchekhov says: 

‘ I am writing a big comedy-novel, and have already fired a 
salvo of two and a half acts. Fancy! After the story ^ a 
comedy is very easy to write. I introduce in the comedy nice, 
healthy people, half-sympathetic; the end is a happy one. The 
general tone throughout is lyrical. It is called The Wood 
Demon* 


It will not be out of place here to quote the letter written to 
Anton Tchekhov by his friend Prince A. I. Urusov, and bearing 
on The Wood Demon. 

' 2’]th January 1899, Moscow. 

‘I have read your Uncle Vanya carefully, and with grief am 
bound to say that, in my opinion, you have spoilt The Wood 
Demon, ^'oii have cut all the meat off it, reduced it to a con- 
spectus and defaced it. You had a superb comical villain. [The 
writer evidently refers to the character of Fyodor.] lie has 
vanished now, yet he is needed for the inner symmetry of tlic 
play ; and this too, though you arc particularly pood at describing 
that peculiar type of young idler, of luxuriant and bright 
plumage. To the play he was invaluable as introducing a 
humorous note. The second and, in my opinion, the still -maver 
sin IS the change in the development of the plav- 'I’lie suii i.Ic in 
Act III, and the night-scene by the river, at the mill, with Uie 
tea-table in Act IV', and the wife’s return to tlie professor — all 


‘ The «.tory referred to is Tchekhov’s A 

pubf:d;'- 1 ill the Scivrny Vestni, No. ii, 1689 


Tedious Story, ori*;ir..illy 
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rnore danng, more interesting, than the 
present end [in Uncle Vanya]. When I related to the French 
the contents of The Wood Demon they were struck just by this- 
the hero is killed and life goes on. The actors with whom I 
talked arc also of the same opinion. Of course. Uncle Vanya 
too is good better than anything that is being written nowadays, 
but your 11 ood Demon was better; and it would be well if you 
allowed it to be produced. And what an agitation we are having 
here about I he Seagull. Had we waited a little while longer, we 
could have got another two hundred signatures. It is funny to 
see the faces of the playwrights! I hope you have seen my 
article in the Courier ^ and were not cross with me. 

of poetic atmosphere of The Seagull is amazing 
I he acting superb. Don’t beUeve that Mile Roxanov is not 
good: she carries the first three acts surprisingly well, thought- 
fully and minutely; in Act IV she is a shade less impressive, yet 
very fine. As to Olga Knipper, well, there ’s no better actress 
m Moscow for that part. Only Mme Savina might perhaps 
compete with her. “ Sorin ’’-Kaluzhsky is belter each time. 

I have seen the play four times. 

Your fanatic, 

Urusov.’ 



THE WOOD DEMON 

A Comedy in Four Acts 

CHARACTERS 

Alexander Vladimirovich Serebryakov, a retired professor. 
Elena Andreyevna, his wife, aged twenty-seven. 

SoPHiE Alexandrovna (Sonya), the professor*s daughter, by 
his first marriage, aged twenty. 

Marie Vassilievna Vovnitsky, widow of a privy councillor, 
the mother of the professor^s first wife. 

George Petrovich Voynitsky, her son. 

Leonid Stepanovich Zheltoukhin, a wealthy young man, 
who has studied technology at the university. 

Yulia Stepanovna (Julie), his sister, aged eighteen. 

Ivan Ivanovich Orlovsky, a landowner. 

Fyodor Ivanovich Orlovsky, his son. 

Mikhail Lvovich Khrouschov (the Wood Demon), a land- 
owner, who holds the degree of doctor of medicine. 

Ilya Ilyich Dyadin. 

Vassili, Zheltoukhin's man-servant. 

Semyon, a labourer employed at Dyadin’s flour mill. 


ACT I 


manor house with a 
terrace; ut front of the house, on a platform, there are two 

iafles; the large table is set for lunch; on the smaller table are 

placed zakouski [hors-d'ceuvres]. Time: A little after two 
o clock. ■' 

Scene I 

Zheltoukhin and Jtdie come out of the house 

Julie. You ’d better put on your grey suit. This one does not 
become you- 

Zheltoukhin. It doesn’t matter. Nonsense 

Juhe Lennie dear why are you so dull ? How can you be hke 
that on your birthday? You are naughty! 

{Laying her head on hi:, chest. 
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Zheltoiihhin . No sentiment, please! 

Julic. {Through tears?^ Lennie! 

Zheltoukhin. Instead of all these sour kisses, all these lovinc^ 
glances, and little shoes as watch-stands, which are no damned 
use to me, you 'd better do what I ask you to do ' Why didn’t 
you write to the Serebryakovs? 

Julie, Lennie, but I did write ! 

Zheltoukhin. Whom did you write to ? 

Julie I wrote to Sonya. I asked her to come to-day without 
fail, without fail at one o’clock. Honestly, I wrote to her ! 
Zheltoukhin. And yet it is past two now, and they 're not here. 
Still, no matter ! I don’t care ! I must give it all up, nothing 
IS to come of it. . . . Only humiliations, and a rotten feeling 
and nothing else. . . . She doesn’t take the slightest interest 
in rne. I ’m not good-looking, I ’m uninteresting, there 's 
nothing romantic about me, and if she were to marry me, it 
could only be out of calculation , . . for the sake of money ’ 
Julie. Not good-looking! . . . You’ve a wrong opinion of 
yourself. 

Zheltonkhui. Oh, yes, as if I were blind ! My beard grows from 
there, from the neck, not as beards should grow. . . . My 
moustache, damn it . . . and my nose . . . 

Julie. Why do you press your cheek? 

Zheltoukhin. It aches again under the eye. 

Julie. It is a tiny bit swollen. Let me kiss it, and it will go. 
Zheltoukhin. That’s silly! 

Enter Orlovsky and Voynitsky. 

Scene II 

The saniCj Orlovsky ajid Voynitsky 

Orlovsky. Ducky, when are we going to have our lunch? It ’s 
past two ! 

Julie. Godpa dear, the Serebryakovs haven't come yet! 

Orlovsky. How long have we to wait then? I want to eat, my 
sweet. George, too, wants his lunch. 

Zheltoukhin. [To Voynitshy.] Are your people coming? 

Voynitsky. When I left, Elena Andreyevna was dressing. 
Zheltoukhhi. They ’re coming for certain then ? 

Voynitsky. You can never be certain. Our general may sud- 
denly imagine he has got an attack of the gout, or some other 
caprice — and then they w’ill stop at home. 
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Zheltoukhin. In that case let ’s start. What 's the use of 
waiting? [Shouting.] Ilya Ilyich! Serguey Nikodimych! 

Enter Dyadin and Uvo or three guests. 


Scene III 

The same, Dyadin and the guests 

Zheltoukhin. Please help yourselves. Please. [They all stand round 
the table on which the zakouski are placed.] The Serebryakovs 
haven’t come. Fyodor Ivanych isn’t here; the Wood Demon, 
too, has not arrived . . . people have forgotten us! 

Julte. Godpa, will you have a drop of vodka? 

Orlovsky. The tiniest drop. Just so. . . . That ’ll do. 

Dyadin. [Adjusting the napkin round his neck:\ How superbly 
you manage everything, Yulia Stepanovna ! Whether I drive 
across j'our fields, or walk under the shade of your orchard, or 
contemplate this table — everywhere I see the mighty power 
of your bewitching little hand. Your health! 

There are all sorts of worries, Ilya Ilyich I Last night, 
for instance, our Nazarka forgot to shut the young turkeys into 
the shed, and they spent the night in the garden in the dev , 
and this morning five young ones gave up the ghost. 

Dyadin. Such a thing oughtn’t to happen. A turkey is a 
delicate bird. 

Voynitsky. [To Dyadin.] Waffie, cut me a slice of ham! 

Dyadin. With particular pleasure. It is a superb ham. One 
of wonders of the Arabian nights. [Cutting.] I ’m cuttin^r 
It, Georgie, according to all the rules of art. Beethoven and 
Shakespeare could not do it better. Only the knife is a bit 
blunt. [Sharpening the knife on another knife.] 

Zheltoukhin. [Shuddering.] Br-r-r! . . . Stop it. Waffle! I 
can’t bear it! 


Orlovsky. Tell us,^ George Petrovich, about your people. How 
are you all getting on at home? 

Voymitsky. We aren’t getting on at all. 

Orlovsky. Any news? 

Voynitsky. None. Evrrj'lliing is as it used to be. Just the 
same now as it was last year. I, as usual, talk a great deal 
ami do very little. My old jackdaw of a mater kceT)s on 
.iabl)cring about the emancipation of women: with one eye 
she s looking into the grave, and with the other she’s searv !i- 
mg in her clever little books for the dawn of a new life ! 

OyIov^' .'\ncl how ’s Alexander? 
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P^oymtsky The professor has, unfortunately, not yet been 
devoured by moths. As usual, he sits in his study from 
morning to night. 'Straining his wits, knitting his brows, he 
composes ode after ode, but no heed is paid either to him or 
to them. Poor paper! Sonya, as usual, reads clever books 
and keeps a very clever diary* 

Orlovsky. My dear old chap, my dear fellow. . . 

Voynttsky. With my sense of observation I ought to write a 

begging to be written. A retired professor, 
an old hard-tack, a learned owl. . . . Gout, rheumatism, 
me^ms liver, and all sorts of tricks. . . . He ’s as jealous 
as Othello. He is forced to live on the estate of his first 
wife, for he can’t afford to live in town. Always grum- 
bling about his misfortunes, although he ’s extraordinarily 
happy I 

Orlovsky. Well, now ! 

Voymisky. Of course! Only think what luck! I shan’t dwell 
on the fact that he, the son of a simple sexton, who went to a 
church school, managed to secure learned degrees and a chair 
at the university; that he ’s now an Excellency, the son-in- 
law of a senator, etc. All that is of no consequence. But do 
consider just this. The man has for precisely twenty-five 
years been lecturing and writing on art, without understand- 
ing art in the very least. Precisely for twenty-five years he 
has been chewing other men’s ideas on realism, tendencies 
and various other nonsense. For twenty-five years he has 
been lecturing and writing on what to sensible people has been 
ever so long familiar, and what to fools is of no interest ; that is 
for twenty-five years he has been pouring water into a sieve! 
And along with that — what success! What popularitv* 
Wherefore.? Why? By what right? 

Orlovsky. [Laughing alvud.] It ’s envy, envy I 

Voynttsky. Just so, envy! And what success w'ith women! 
No Don Juan has known such complete success! His first 
wife, my sister — a charming, gentle creature, as pure as this 
blue sky, noble, generous, who had more admirers than he had 
students — she loved him as ardently as only pure angels are 
capable of loving just such pure and beautiful angels as them- 
selves. My mother — his mother-in-law — adores him to this 
very day, and he still inspires her wdth sacred awe. His 

second wife, a beautiful, clever woman — you ’ve seen her 

married lum when he was already old, she gave him her youth 
her beauty, her freedom, her brilliance. . . . What for? Why? 
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And she so gifted, such an artist ! How wonderfully she plays 
the piano ! 

Orlovsky. Altogether they are a gifted family. A rare family. 

Zheltoukhin. Yes, Sophie Alexandrovna, for instance, has a most 
remarkable voice. A wonderful soprano ! I have never 
heard anything like it even in Petersburg. But, you know, 
she rather strains her upper notes. It ^s a great pity. Give 
me the upper notes! Give me the upper notes! Ah, if she 
had those notes, I stake my life, she would be wonderful, do 
you know. ...I'm sorry, gentlemen, I must have a word witli 
Julie... .[Taking Jttlie aside. ^ Send a messenger on horseback 
to them. Send them a note to say that if they can’t come 
now, at any rate, let them come to dinner. . . . [In a lower 
voice.'] But don’t be stupid, don’t disgrace me, and write 
correctly. . . . ‘Drive’ is spelt i-v-e. . . . [Aloud and tenderly.] 
Please, my dear ! 

Julie. Certainly. [Goes out. 

Uyadin. They say that the professor’s spouse, Elena Ale.xan- 
drovna, whom I have not the honour to know, is distinguished 
not only by spiritual beauty, but by beauty of countenance 
as well. 


Orlovsky. Just so, she ’s a wonderful woman. 

y.hclloukhin. She ’s faithful to her professor? 

V oynitsky. Unfortunately, she is. 

Zheltoukhin. Why unfortunately? 

Voyniiskyy Because this faithfulness is wrong from beginning to 
end. There ’s a great deal of rhetoric, but no logic in it at all. 
lo be unfaithful to an old husband, whom you can’t bear — 
that ’s considered immoral; but to try lo suppress one’s poor 
youth and a living feeling— that is not immoral. Damn it all. 
where ’s the logic of it? 

Dyadin. [In a tearful voice.] Georgie dear, I don't like you lo 
speak like this. Indeed, please, don’t. ... It makes me 
tremble. . . . Gentlemen, I possess no talent, no flowers of 
eloquence, but allow me to speak out without elegant phrases, 
as my conscience prompts me. . . . Gentlemen, or.c who is un- 
faitliful to a wife or to a husband, is a false person, a person 
who may be unfaithful even to his country! 

Voynitsky. Turn the tap ofl! 

Dycdin. But allow me, Georgie I . . . Ivan Ivanych, Lennie, and 
all of you my dear friends, do take into consideration ilu; 
vicissitudes of my fate. It is not a secret nor is it eiu eloped 
in the darkness of obscurity that niy wife, on the day after our 
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wedding, ran away from me with the man she loved, on 
account of my unattractive appearance. 

Voynitsky. And she did quite right. 

Dyadin. But listen, gentlemen! After that incident I did not 
violate my duty. I love her to this very day and am faithful 
to her, I help her in every possible way I can, and I have be- 
queathed my property to the children, whom she has borne to 
the man she loved. I have not violated my duty, and am 
proud of it. Yes, I am proud! I was deprived of happiness, 
but my pride remains. And she? Her youth has gone, her 
beauty, under the influence of the laws of nature, has faded 
away, her lover is dead — may he rest in peace. And what "s 
left to her,? [Siting down.] I speak seriously to you, and you 
laugh. . . . 

Orlovsky. You ’re a kind-hearted man, you ’re a great spirit, 
but your speech is too long and you wave your hands, . . . 

[Fyodor Ivanovich comes out of the house. He is dressed in a 
poddiovha {sleeveless overcoat worn by Russian peasants') 
7nade of the finest cloth; high boots; his chest covered with 
orders, medals, and a solid gold chain with trhikels; has 
expensive rings on his fingers. 

Scene IV 

The same and Fyodor 

Fyodor. How do you do, old chaps? 

Orlovsky. [Joyously.] Fyodor, my boy, darling sonny! 

Fyodor. [To Zheltoukhin.] I congratulate you on your birthday 
, . . be a big boy. . . . [Greeting the whole compafiy.] Pater! 
Waffle, how d’ ye do? I wish you all a good appetite ! 

Zheltoukhin. Where have you been wandering? You shovild 
not come so late. 

Fyodor. It ’s hot! I must gulp some vodka. 

Orlovsky. [With an admiring look at him.] My dear fellow, 
what a fine beard he has ! . . . Friends, he *s a beauty ! Look at 
him: isn’t he a beauty? 

Fyodor. Congratulations to the new-born! [Dri?iking.] Aren’t 
the Serebryakovs here? 

Zheltoukhin. They ’ve not come. 

Fyodor. H’m! . . . And where's Julie? 

Zhelioukhifi. I don’t know why she 's got stuck there. It ’s 
time to bring in the birthday pie. I ’ll call her instantly. 

[Goes out. 
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Orlovsky. And our Lennie, our new-born, isn*t in the right 
humour to-day. So sulky! 

Voynitshy. He ’s a beast ! 

Orlovsky. His nerves must be upset, he canT help it. . . . 

Voynitshy. He loves himself too much, hence his nerves. If you 
were to say in his presence that this herring here is good, he 
would at once feel hurt because it was not he who was praised. 
Here he comes. 

Enter Julie and Zkeltouhhin, 


Scene V 

The same, Zheltoukhin and Julie 

Julie. How do you do, Fyodor dear? [They kiss one another. 
Do have something, dear. [To Orlovsky^ Look, godpa, what 
a present I am giving Lennie. 

[Showing a little shoe to serve as a watch-stand. 

Orlovsky. My ducky, my dear little girl, what a fine shoe ! What 
a fine thing! 

Julie. The gold wire-ribbon alone cost eight and a half roubles. 
Look at the borders: tiny little pearls, tiny little pearls, tiny 
little pearls. And here are the letters: ‘Leonid Zheltoukhin/ 
Here 's embroidered in silk: ‘A present to him I love.* . . . 

Dyadtn. Do let me have a look! That is fascinating! 

Fyodor. That’ll do . . . that’s enough! Julie, tell them to 
fetch champagne ! 

Julie. Fyodor dear, that 's for the evening! 

Fyodor. Why, why evening? Tell them to bring it at once, or 
I ’ll go away. Ton my word, I ’ll go away. Where do you 
keep it? I ’ll go and fetch it myself. 

Julie. Fyodor dear, in a well-ordered house, you *re always a 
nuisance. [To Vassili.] Vassili, here ’s the key! The cham- 
pagne is in the pantry, you know, in the corner, just by the 

bag of raisins, in a basket. Only be careful, don’t break 
anything ! 

Fyodor. Vassili, three bottles ! 

Julie. You ’ll never make a good housekeeper, Fyodor. 

[Serving out the pie to the compa7iy.] Have some more, please, 

gentlemen. . . . Dinner won’t be yet, not till six Nothing 

will come of you, Fyodor dear. . . . You *re a lost creature! 

ryodor. Now, you ’ve started preaching. 

Voynitshy. I tliink someone has driven up. . . . Do you hear? 
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Zheltouhhin. Yes, ... It ’s the Serebryakovs. ... At last! 

[y o.ssili announces the Serebryakovs. 

Juhe. \Crying out]. Sonechka! [Runs out. 

Voynitsky. [Singing.] ‘Let^s go to meet them, let’s go.’ . . 


_ , . [Goes out. 

ryodor. How overjoyed they are! 

Zheltoukhin. How very little tact some people possess! He 
lives with the professor’s wife and cannot conceal it. 

Fyodor. Who does? 

Zheltoukhin. George, of course. He praised her so much just 
now, before you came, that it was even indecent. 

Fyodor. How do you know that he lives with her? 

Zheltoukhin. As if I were blind ! . . . Besides, the whole district 
is talking about it. 

Fyodor. Nonsense. Nobody has yet lived with her up to now 
but soon I shall live with her. . . . Do you see? I! 


SCENB VI 

1 he sanir, Serebryakov, Marie Vassilievna, Voynitsky, with 
hlena Andreyevna on his arm, Sonya and Julie 

Julie. [Kissing Sonya.] My dear! Darling] 

Otlovshy. [Gonig to meet them.] How do you do, Alexander, how 
are you, old boy? [Embracing one another.] You are well? 
Quite well ? 

Serebryakov. And how are you, my dear friend ? You look fine! 
I am very glad to see you. How long have you been back? 

Orlovsky. I returned on P'riday. [To Marie Vassilievna.] Marie 
\’'assilievna ! How are you. Your Excellency? 

[Kissing her hand. 

Marie Vassilievna. My dear! . . . [Kissing him on the head. 

Sonya. Dearest godpa ! 

Orlovsky. Sonechka, my darling ! [Kissing her.] Xfy own darling, 
my little canary bird ! . . . 

Sonya. As usual, your face is radiant, kindly, sweet! , . . 

Orlovsky. And you ’ve grown taller, and handsomer, and 
shapelier, my sweet ! . . . 

Sonya. How are you getting on? Are you well? 

Orlovsky, Tremendously well! 

Sonya. That ’s right, godpa! [To Fyodor.] I failed to notice the 
elephant. [7'hey embrace.] Sunburnt, hairy ... a real spider! 

Julie. Darling ! 

Orlovsky. [To Serebryakov.] How are you getting on, old boy? 
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Serebryofiov. So-so. . . . And you? 

Orlovsky. What can be the matter with me? I live! I gave 
my estate to my son, my daughters are married to good men, 
and now there ’s no freer man than myself. I *m enjoying 
mvsclf ! 

Dyadin. [To Serebryakov.^ It pleased Your Excellency to arrive 
a little late. The temperature of the pie has considerably gone 
down. Allow me to introduce myself, Ilya Ilyich Dyadin, or 
Waffle, as some very wittily call me on account of my pock- 
marked countenance. 

Serebryakov. Glad to make your acquaintance. 

Dyadin. Madame! Mademoiselle! [Bowing to Elena and to 
Sonya.] Here are all my friends. Your Excellency. Once upon 
a time I had a considerable fortune, but for domestic reasons, 
or, as people in intellectual centres put it, for reasons for 
which the editor accepts no responsibility, I had to give up 
my share to my own brother, who, on a certain unfortunate 
occasion, found himself short of seventy thousand roubles of 
Government money. My profession consists in the exploita- 
tion of the stormy elements. I mahe the stormy waves turn 
the wheels of a ilour mill, which I rent from my friend, the 
Wood Demon. 


Voynitsky. Waffle, turn the tap oil! 

Dyadin. I always bow down with reverence [bowing down io 

the ground] before the luminaries of science, who adorn our 

country's horizon. Forgive me the audacity with which I 

crave to pay a visit to Your Excellency and to delight my 

soul in a conversation about the ultimate deductions of 
science. 

Serebryakov. Pray, do come. I shall be pleased. 

Sonya. Do tell us, godpa, where did you spend the winter? 
Where did you disappear lo? 

Orlovsky . 1 was in Gmunden, my sweet, I wa.s also in Paris, in 
Nice; I was in London. . . . 

Sonya. Splendid! What a hap[)y man! 

Orlovsky . Come with me in the autumn. Won’t you? 

Sonya. ‘d'enipt me not without need’^. . . 

hyodor. Don’t sing at lunch, or your husband’s wife will be a 
silly. 


•■i *- 


Dyadin. It would be interesting now just to have a glance 
this table d vol d'oiseau. Wluit a fascinating bouquet! A 

combination of grace, beauty, profound learning, pupa 

ryoaor. \\ iiat fascinating language! Damn you ! You speak 
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as though someone were at work on your back with a 
plane. . . . [Laughter, 

Orlovsky. [To Sonya.] And you, my darling, you are not yet 
married. . . . 

Voym'tsky. Good heavens, whom could she marry Humboldt is 
dead, Edison is in America, Schopenhauer is also dead. . . . 
The other day I found her diary on her table: this size! I 
opened it and read: *No, I shall never fall in love. , . . Love 
is the egotistical attraction of my ego to an object of the 
opposite sex.* . . . And I wonder what is not there Trans- 
cendental, culminating point of the integrating principle . . . 
ugh! And where have you got to know all this? 

Sonya. Whoever else may be ironical, you ought not to be. 
Uncle George. 

Voynitsky. Why are you cross ? 

'^onya. If you say another word, one of us will have to go home. 
You or I. . . . 

rlovsky. [Laughing alot/d.] What a character ! 

Voynitsky. Yes, a character indeed, I must say. . . . [ToSonya.] 
Give me your little paw! Please do! [Kissing her hand.] 
Peace and goodwill. ... I won’t do it again. 

Scene VII 

The same and Khroiischov {the Wood Demon') 

I\ kronscho7>. [Coming out of the house.] Why am I not a painter? 
W'hat a wonderful group! 

Orlovsky. [Joyously.] My dear godson I 

Khroiischov. My congratulations to the new-born. How do you 
do, Julie? How fine you look to-day! Godpa! [Kissing 
Orlovsky.] Sophie Alexandrovna I . . . 

[Greeting the rest of the company. 

yjicltoukhin . How can you be so late! Where have you been? 

Khroiischov. At a patient’s. 

Julie. The pie has gone cold. 

Khrousclw,}. It doesn’t matter, Julie, I ’ll eat it cold. Where 
shall I sit? 

Sonya. Sit down here. . . . [Pointing to a seat beside her. 

Khrouschov. The weather is wonderful, and I have a ravenous 
appetite. . . . Yes, I ’ll have some vodka. . . . [Drinkhig.] 
'I'o the new-born! I’ll have tliis little pie. . . . Julie, give 
it a kiss, it ’ll taste better. . . . kisses it.] Mercil How 

are you, godpa? I haven’t seen you for a long time. 
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Orlovshy. Yes, it is a long time. I Ve been abroad. 

Khrouschov. I heard about it . . . and envied you. And how are 
you, Fyodor.^ 

Fyodor. All right, your prayers support us, like pillars. . . , 

Khrouschov, How are your affairs.^ 

Fyodor. I must not grumble. I am having a good time. Only, 
my dear fellow, there ’s a lot of running to and fro. Sicken- 
ing! From here to the Caucasus, from the Caucasus back 
here — continuously on the move, until I 'm dazed. You 
know, I Ve got two estates there! 

Khrouschov. I know. 


Fyodor. 1 am engaged in colonization and in catching tarantulas 
and scorpions. Business is going all right, but as regards * my 
surging passions, keep still!’ — all is as it used to be. 

Khrouschov. You ’re in love, of course.^ 

Fyodor. On wliich account, Wood Demon, we must have a 
drink. [Drinking.'] . . . Gentlemen, never fall in love with 
married women ! My word, it ’s better to be wounded in the 
shoulder and shot through the leg, like your obedient servant, 
than to love a married woman. ... It ’s such a misfortune ! . . . 

Sonya. Is it hopeless? 

Fyodor. Hopeless indeed ! Hopeless! . . . In this world there ’s 
nothing hopeless. Hopeless, unhappy love, oh, acli ! — all this 
is just nonsense! One has only to will. ... If I will tliat my 
gun should not miss fire, it won’t. If I will a woman to love 
me, she shall love me. Just so, Sonya, old chap! If I pick 
out a woman, I think it ’s easier for her to jump to the moon 
than to get away from me. 

Sonya. Wliat a terrific fellow! 


Fyodor. She won’t get away from me! I hardly have time to 
say three words to her before she ’s already in my power. 

Yes. ... I have only to say to her: ‘My lady, whenes'or you 
look at the window you must remember me. I will it.’ And 
she remembers me a thousand times a dav. ."^Icjreovcr I 
bombard her every day with letters. ..." 

FJena^ndreyevna. Fetters surely aren’t a safe method; she may 
receive tliem, but she may not read them. 

Fyodor You think so? li'm! ... I have been living in this 

world for tlurty-five yeans, and somcliow I hav'cn t \xt '' me 

across such phenomenal women as would have the eouia<^c 
not to o{>en a letter. ” 


Orlovsky [Looking admiringly at hint.] See' My d 
beautiful son ! I, too, was like that. I’recisc'ly, 


car son, my 
to a degree 1 
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Only that I was not in the war; but I drank and threw money 
about — terrible ! ^ 

Fyodor. Misha, I do love her, seriously, hellishly. . . . Were she 

only to agree, I would just give her everything and all. ... I 

would carry her to the Caucasus, to the mountains, we should 
live like singing birds. ... I should guard her, Elena 
Andreyevna, like a faithful dog, and she would be to me as 
our marshal of nobility sings: ‘Thou wilt be the queen of 
the universe^ thou my dearest/ Oh^ she does not know how 
very happy she could be! 

Fhrouschov. And who 's that lucky woman? 

Fyodor. If you know too much, you ’ll age quickly. . . . But 
enough about that. Now, let ’s sing from a different opera. 
I remember, it ’s about ten years ago — Lennie was still at 
school then — we were celebrating his birthday as we are now. 

I rode home — Sonya on my right arm, and Julie on my left, 
and both held on to my beard. Now, let ’s drink the health 
of the friends of my youth, of Sonya and Julie! 

Dyadtn. [Laughing aloudi] That is fascinating! That is fascin- 
ating ! 

Fyodor. Once, it was after the war, I was having drinks with a 

Turkish pasha in Trebizond. , . . All at once he asks me 

Dyadin. [Interrupting.'] Let ’s drink a toast to friendly relations, 
friendship ! Here ’stuck! 

Fyodor. Stop, stop, stop! Sonya, I claim attention! I am 
having a bet, damn it! I am putting three hundred roubles 
on the table! Let ’s go after lunch to play croquet, and I bet 
that in one round I shall get through all the hoops and back. 
Sonya. I accept the bet; only I haven’t got three hundred 
roubles. 

Fyodor. If you lose, you are to sing to me forty times, 

Sonya. Agreed. 

Dyadin. That is fascinating! That is fascinating! 

Flena Andreyevna. [Looking at the siiy.'] What bird is that? 
Zhcltoukhin. It is a hawk. 

Fyodor. Friends, let ’s drink the hawk’s health! 

[Sonya laugh? aloud. 

Orlovsky. Now, she has started ! What ’s the matter? 

[Khrouschov laughs aloud. 

Orlovsky. Why are you laughing? 

Marie Vassilievna, Sopliie! It is not right! 

Khrouschov. Oh, I am so sorry! ... I ’ll stop presently, 
presently. . . . 
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Orlovsky. This is laughing without reason. 

Voyniisky. Those two, you Ve only to lift up your finger, and 
they burst out laughing. Sonya I [Lifting his finger Look 
now ! , , . 

Kkrotischov. Stop it! [Looki7ig at his watchi] Well, I have eaten 
and drunk, and now I must be off. It time I went. 

Sojiya. Whereto? 

Khrouschov. To a patient. I ’ra as tired of my medical practice 
as of an unloved wife, or a long winter. . . . 

Serebryakov. But, look here, medicine is your profession, your 
work, so to say. . . . 

Voyniisky. [Ironically He has another profession. He dig.s 
peat on tus estate. 

Serebryakov. What? 

Voyniisky. Peat I A mining engineer has calculated with 
absolute certainty that there is peat on his land worth seven 
hundred and twenty thousand roubles. It isn’t a joke. 

Khrouschov. I don’t dig peat for the sake of money. 

Voyniisky. Why do you dig it then? 

Khrouschov. In order that you should not cut down forests. 

Voyniisky. Why not cut them? To hear you, one might think 
that forests only existed for the courtships of youths and 
maidens. 

Khrouschov. I never said anything of the sort. 

f oynttshy. \\ hat I have had the honour of hearing you say up to 
now in defence of forests is all antiquated, not serious, and 
tendentious. Pray forgive me. I say this not without 
grounds, I know almost by heart all your arguments in 
defence. . . . For instance. . . . [Raisuig the tone of his voice 
and gesticulating^ as though imitating Khrouschov. \ You men are 
destroying the forests, but they adorn the cart i, they teach 
man to understand beauty and inspire him with a sense of 
majesty. Forests soften harsh climates. Where the climate 
is milder, there man exerts less effort in his struggle with 
nature, and therefore man there is gentler and kindlier. In 
countries with a mild climate people are handsome, alert, 
easily e.xcited, their speech is elegant, their movements grace- 
ful. Arts and science flourish there, their philosophy is not 
gloomy, their relations to women are full of line courtesy. 
And so on and so on. . . . All this is fine, but so unconvinc ing 
that you must allow me to go on burning wood in the fire- 
places and building wooden barns. 

Khrouschov. Cut forests, when it is a matter of urgency, you 
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may but it is time to stop destroying them. Every Russian 
cracking under the axe, millions of trees are^erishing 
the abodes of beasts and birds are being ravaged, Lers TS 

diying up, wonderful landscapes are 
disappearing without leaving a trace; and all this because lazv 
man has imt got the sense to stoop to pick up fuel from the 
pound. One must be a barbarian [pointing to the trees] to 

crea'ie"'tJnT“7 fireplace, to destroy what we cannot 

peate. Understanding and creative power have been <rranted 

p man to multiply what has been given him, but hitlTerto he 

has not created, he has only destroyed. The forests grow less 

“P’ disappear, the climate is 

•spoilt, and every day the earth grows poorer and uglier. You 

look at me ironically, and all I am saying seems to you 
antiquateu and not serious, but when I pass by woods be- 
longing to the peasants, woods which I have saved from bein- 
cut down, or when I hear the rustling of the young forcsr 
which I have planted with my own hands, I realize that the 
pimate IS to a certain extent also in my power; and if a 

fi'*ppyi I too Shall have 
had a share in it. When I plant a little bi.ch tree and then 

see how It IS gmpng green and shaking in the wind, my soul is 

filled with pride from the realization that, thanks to me, there 

is one more life added on earth . ivic 

Fyodor. [Interrupting.] Your health, Wood Demon! 

Voymtsky. All this is very fine, but if you looked at the matter 

not from a novelette point of view, but from a scientific point 
or view, tlien ^ 

Sonya. Uncie George, your tongue is covered with rust Do 
keep quiet! ‘ 

Khroiischov. Indeed, George Petrovich, let not discuss it 
Please. 

Voynitsky, As you like! 

I^hirie Vassilievna. Ah! 

Sonya. Granny, what *s the matter? 

Marie Vassilievna. [To Serebryakov.] I had forgotten to tell you 
Alexander. . I ’m losing my memory. ... I had a letter 
to-day from Kharkov, from Paul Alexeyevich. , He asks 
to be remembered to you. ... 

Serebryakov. Thank you, I am very glad. 

Marie Vassilievna. He sent me his new pamphlet and asked me 
to show It to you. 

Seurbryakov. It is interesting? 
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hlarie V assilievna. It is interesting, but somewhat odd. He 
refutes what he himself was defending seven years ago. It is 
very, very typical of our time. Never have people betrayed 
their convictions with such levity as they do now. It is 
terrible f 

V oyy.itshy . There ’s nothing terrible. Won’t you have some 
fish, m iman ? 

^larit V assiliewia. But I want to speak! 

Voyniisky. We have been talking for the last fifty years about 
tendencies and schools; it’s time we stopped. 

I^larie V assilievna . It does not please you for some reason when 
I speak. Excuse me, George, but this last year you have 
changed so much that I can’t make you out at all. You used to 
be a man of definite conviction, an enlightened personality. . . . 

Voynitsky. Oh, yes! I was an ‘enlightened personality’ from 
which no one got any light. Permit me to get up. I 
was an ‘enlightened personality.’ A more venomous joke 
couldn’t have been uttered! Now I am forty-seven. Up till 
last year I was deliberately trying, like you, to fog my eyes 
with all sorts of abstractions and scholasticism, in order not 
to sec real life; and I thought that I was doing the right thing. 
. . . But now, if only you knew what a great fool I seem to 
myself for having so stupidly let slip the time when I might 
have had everything, everything which my old age denies me 
now ! 

Strebryakov. Look here, George, you seem to blame your 
former convictions for something 

Sonya. Enough, papa! It’s dull! 

Serebryakov. Look here! You, as it were, blame your former 
conv iclions for something. But it is not they, it ’s yourself 
who is at fault. You forgot that convictions without deeds 
are dead. You ought to have been at work. 

V oynilshy . Work.'’ Not every one is capable of being a writing 
pci petuum mobile. 

ScrcbryaI:oi>. What do you mean to convey by that? 

1 oynitsky. Nothing. Let ’s stop the conversation. We aren't 
at home. 

Mane \' assilievna. I am completely losing my memory. ... I 
forgot to remind you, Alexander, to take your drops before 
lunch ; I brought them with me, but forgot to remind you. 

Serebryakov. You need not. 

Mane V assilievna. But you are ill, Alexander! You ’re very 
ill! 
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Serebryakov, Why make a fuss about it? Old, ill, old ill 
that’s the only thing I hear! [T<7 Zheltoukhin i 
btepanovich, allow me to get up and to go into the house. It 
IS rather hot here and the mosquitoes are biting. 

Zhelioukhin, Please do. We ’ve finished lunch. 

Serebryakov. Thank you. 

[<^oes into the house; Marie V assilievna follows him, 

Jjilie. iTo her brother.] Go to the professor! It ’s awkward! 

Zheltoukhin, \To her.] Damn him! [Goes out. 

Dyadin. Yulia Stepanovna, allow me to thank you from the 
bottom of my soul. [Kissing her hand. 

JtUie. Don t mention it, Ilya Ilyich! You’ve eaten so little. 

. . . [The company get up and thank her.] Don’t mention 
It! You ’ve all eaten so little! 

Fyodor. What are we going to do now? Let ’s now go to the 
croquet lawn and settle our bet . . . and then? 

Julie. And then we shall have dinner. 

Fyodor. And then? 


Khrouschov. And then you all come to me. In the evenin^^ 
we ’ll arrange a fishing party on the lake. ^ 

Fyodor. Splendid ! 

Dyadifi. That is fascinating! 

Sonya. Well, it is settled then. It means we are going now to 
the croquet lawn to settle our bet. . . . Then Julie will give 
us an early dinner, and about seven we ’ll drive over to the 

Wood- I mean to M, Khrouschov, Splendid! Come, 

Julie, let ’s get the balls. [Goes with Julie into the house. 

Fyodor. Vassili, carry the w'ine to the lawn! We will drink the 
health of the conquerors. Now, pater, come and let ’s have a 
noble game. 


Orlovsky. Wait awhile, my own, I must sit with the professor 
for a few minutes, for it ’s a bit awkward. One must keep up 
appearances. You play my ball for a while, I ’ll come 
presently. . . . [<^< 7^5 into the house. 

Dyadin. I am going to listen to the most learned Alex- 
ander Vladimirovich. In anticipation of the high delight, 

Wiiich 

Voynitsky. You ’re a bore, Waffle ! Go away! 

Dyadin. I am going. [Goes into the house. 

Fyodor. [Walking into the garden, singing.] ‘Thou wilt be the 
queen of the universe, thou my dearest.’ . . . [Goes out. 

Khrouschov. 1 ’ll leave quietly. [To Voynitsky.] George Petro- 
vich, I earnestly ask you, let us never talk either of forests, or 
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of medicine. I don’t know why, but when you start discuss- 
ing these matters, I have a feeling all day afterwards as if I 
had eaten my dinner out of rusty pots. Allow me I [Goes out. 

Scene VIII 

Elena Andreyevna and Voynitsky 

Voynitsky. The narrow-minded fellow ! Every one is permitted 
to say stupid things, but I dislilce it when it is done with 
pathos. 

Elena Andreyevna. You have again behaved impossibly, George! 
Why need you have argued with Marie Vassilievna and 
Alexander, and spoken about perpetiium mobile? How petty 
it is ! 

Voynitsky. But if I hate him ? 

Elena Andreyevna. There *s nothing to hate Alexander for; he 
like all the rest. . . . 

[Sonya and Julie pass into the garden with croquet balls and 
mallets. 

Voynitsky. If you could see the expression on your face, your 
movements! . . . You’re too lazy to live! Oh, what 
laziness ! 

Elena Andreyevna. Oh, lazy, boring ! [AJter a paused Everyone 
scoffs at my husband before my eyes, without minding my 
presence. Every one looks at me with compassion: * Poor 
woman, she has an old husband ! ’ All, even very kind people, 
would like me to leave Alexander. . . . That sympathy, all 
those compassionate glances and sighs of pity come simply 
to this. As the Wood Demon has just said, all of you non- 
sensically destroy forests, and soon none will be left on the 
earth. Just as nonsensically do you all destroy man, and 
soon, thanks to you, there will remain on earth neither faith- 
fulness, nor purity, nor the capacity for self-sacrifice. Why 
can’t you look unconcernedly at a faithful wife, if she’s not 
yours? The Wood Demon is right. There’s lurking in all 
of you a demon of destruction. You spare neither forests, 
nor birds, nor women, nor one another. 

Voynitsky. I don’t love this philosophy! 

Elena Andreyevna. Tell that Fyodor that his impudence bores 
me. It ’s loathsome in the end. To look into my eyes and 
to speak aloud in the presence of all about his love for a 
married woman — how wonderfully witty ! 

Voices tn the garden. Bravo ! Bravo ! 
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Vassilievna starts speaking, it seems all right; everybody 
listens to them. But if I say a single word, everybody begins 
to feel distressed. Even my voice is disgusting. Well, let us 
suppose I am disgusting, I am an egotist, I am a despot; but 
indeed haven’t I, even in my old age, a certain right to 
egotism? Haven’t I indeed deserved it? My life has been 
hard. I and Orlovsky were undergraduates together. Ask 
him. He had a good time and went about with gipsy women; 
he was my benefactor; and I at that time lived in a cheap, 
dirty room. I worked day and night, like an ox. I starved 
and worried because I lived at someone else’s expense. Then 
I went to Heidelberg University, but I saw nothing of Heidel- 
berg; I went to Paris, but I saw nothing of Paris— all the 
time I sat within four walls and worked. And since I became 
professor, and all through my life, I have served science, as 
they say, with faith and truth, as I am still serving her. In- 
deed, for all this, I ask you, have I not the right to a peaceful 
old age, to some consideration from people? 

Elena Aiidreyevna, Nobody disputes your right. [The window is 
rattlifig in the wind.] The wind is getting up; I ’ll shut the 
window. [Shutting it.] It ’s going to rain presently. . . . No- 
body disputes your rights. 

[A pause. Outside the night watchman knocks and sings a song. 

Serebryakov. To work all one’s life long for science, to get ac- 
customed to one ’s study, to one’s audience, to respected col- 
leagues, and then all of a sudden, without rhyme or reason, to 
find oneself in this sepulchre, to have to see stupid people, day 
in and day out to hear trivial conversations ! I want to live, 

I love success, I love popularity, noise; but here I am — in 
exile. Every minute pining for the past, watching the suc- 
cesses of others, afraid of death! ... I cannot! I haven’t the 
strength ! And here some people won’t even forgive me my 
old age ! 

Elena A^idreyevna. Wait awlule, have patience: in five or six 
years’ time I too shall be old. 

Enter Sonya. 

Scene II 

*rhe same and Sonya 

Sonya. I wonder why the doctor has not come yet. I told 
Stepan, if the Zemstvo doctor was out, to drive over and 
fetch the Wood Demon. 
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Serebryakov. Of what use is your Wood Demon to me? He 
understands as much about medicine as I do about astronomy. 

Sonya. You don’t want us to call in the whole medical faculty to 
treat your gout ? 

Serebryakov. I am not even going to talk to that crazy fellow. 

Sonya. Just as you please. [Sitting down.^ I don’t mind. 

Serebryakov. What ’s the time now? 

Elena Andreyevna. Not yet two. 

Serebryakov. It ’s stifling here. . . . Sonya, give me the medicine 
on the table. 

Sonya. Certainly. [Handing him the medicine . 

Serebryakov. [Irritably.^ Ah, not this one. It ’s no use asking 
for anything ! 

Sonya. Please, don’t be capricious? Some may like it, but pray 
spare me. I don’t like it. 

Serebryakov. That girl has an impossible character. Why are 
you cross? 

Sonya. And why do you speak in such a mournful tone ! Any 
one might think that you are actually unhappy. Yet there 
are very few people as happy as you are. 

Serebryakov. Just so, of course! I am very, very happy. 

Sonya. Certainly, you *re happy. . . . And if you have gout, 
you know perfectly well that the attack will pass by the 
morning. Why grieve then? Why make a fuss? 

Enter V oynitsky in a dressing-gown ^ with a candle. 

Scene III 

The same and V oynitsky 

V oynitsky. There ’s a storm coming on. [A Jlash oj lightning.^ 
I say I Klena and Sonya, go to bed ; I ’ll take your place here. 

Serebryakov. [Frightened.} No, no, don’t leave me with him! 
No, he ’ll talk my head off. 

V oynitsky. But they need a rest! They’ve not slept for two 
nights. 

Serebryakov. Let them go to bed, but you too must go awav. 
Thank you. I implore you to go. In the name of our past 
friendship, don’t refuse me. Wc will have a talk some 
other time. 

V oynitsky . Our past friendship ! . . . This, I must say, is news to me. 

Elena Andreyevna. Be quiet, George! 

Serebryakov. My dear, don't leave me with him ! He ’ll talk my 
head off. 
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VoynitsTiy . It is getting ridiculous. 

^roomf /Ae They ’re in the dining- 

room ? Here ? Please attend to my horse I ^ 

Voymtsky, The doctor has come. 

Enter Khrouschov, 


Scene IV 


Xhe same and IChrotischov 

KhrouscJiov. What weather! The rain ran after me, but I just 
managed to escape it. How do you do ? [Greeting them. 

Serebryakov. I m sorry we troubled you. I did not want it at 
all. 

Kkrozisehov. Never mind, it 's perfectly all right! But what 
the matter with you, Alexander Vladimirovich? ArenT we 
ashamed of being seedy? Oh, we mustn’t! What ’s wrono-? 

Serebryakov. Why do doctors always speak to patients in*^a 
condescending tone? 

Khrousckov. [Laughing.] Well, you shouldn't be so observant. 
... [In a gentle voice.] Won't you lie down on your bed? 
You aren't comfortable here. In bed you '11 be warmer and 
more restful. Come ... I will examine you there . . . and 
everything will be all right. 

Elena Andreyevna. Do as the doctor says, Alexander. Do go. 

Khrouschov. If you find it hard to walk, we will move you there 
in your chair. 


Serebryakov. I can manage. ... I '11 walk. . . . [Getting up.] 
Only they should not have troubled you. [Khrouschov and 
Sonya support him under the arms.] Besides, I don't very 
much believe in . . . pharmacy. Why are you supporting me? 
... I can walk by myself. 

[Goes out with Khrouschov and Sonya. 


Scene V 

Elena A7zdreyevna and Voymtsky 

Elena Andreyevna. I 'm w'om out by him. I can hardly stand. 
Voynitsky. You 're worn out by him, and I 'm worn out by 
myself, I 've not slept for three nights. 

Elena Andreyevna. There 's something wrong about this house. 
Your mother hates everything, except her little books and the 
professor. The professor is irritable; he doesn’t trust me; 
he 's afraid of you. Sonya is cross with her father and does 
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not speak to me; you hate my husband and openly despise 
your mother; my boring self, I too am irritated, and to-day I 
was twenty times on the point of crying. In a word , it ’s a war 
of all against all. What ’s the sense of that war, what ’s it for ? 

Voyuitsky. Don’t let us philosophize! 

Elena Andreyevna, There *s something wrong about this house. 
You, George, are well-educated, intelligent, and it seems that 
you ought to understand that the world perishes not because 
of murderers and tliieves, but from hidden hatred, from 
hostility among good people, from all those petty squabbles, 
unseen by those who call our house a haven of intellectuals. 
Do help me to reconcile every one! Alone I cannot do it! 

Voynitshy. You first reconcile me to myself! My dear! . . . 

\Cli 7 iging to her hand. 

Elena Andreyevna. You must not! [^Withdrawing her handi\ 
Go away ! 

Voynitshy. The rain will pass presently, and everything in 
nature will be refreshed and breathe freely. I alone shall not 
be refreshed by the storm. Day and night I am haunted and 
oppressed by the idea that my life has been wasted irretriev- 
ably. I have no past, it was all stupidly thrown away on 
trifles; and the present is terrible in its absurdity. Here ’s 
my life and love: what shall I do with them, what use can I 
make of them? My feelings are wasted, like a sunbeam th.at 
falls into a ditch, and I myself am wasted. . . . 

Elena Ayidreyevna. When you speak to me of your love, I grow 
stupid and don’t know what to say. Forgive me, I can’t say 
anything to you. [Making as if to go.^ Good night! 

Voynitshy. [Barring her way."] If only you knew how I suffer 
from the thought that side by side with me in this house 
another life is being wasted — ymur own ! What are you waiting 
for? What cursed philosophy stands in your way? Un^lcr- 
stand, the highest morality does not consist in putting fetters 
on your youth and in trying to suppress your lidrst for life. . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. [I .ooking fixedly at hirn.\ "George, you ’re drunk ! 

Voyyiitsky. Maybe, maybe ! . . . 

Eltna Andreyevna. Is Fyodor Ivanovich stopping here with you ? 

V oymlsky . He ’s stopping the night with me. Maybe, mayl:)e. 

. . . Anything may be! 

Elena Andreyevna. And you ’ve been drinking together lo-«iay? 
Why did you do it? 

Voynitsky. At any rate, it resembles life. . 
away from me, Elena I 


. . Don’t t.'ke it 
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Elena Andreyevna. Formerly you never used to drink, and you 
never talked so much, as you do now. Go to bed I You bore 
me. And tell your Fyodor Ivanovich that if he does not stop 
worrying me I will take steps to stop him! Go! 

Voyniisky. [Clinging to her hand. My dear! . , . Dearest! 

Enter Khrouschov. 

Scene VI 

The same and Khrouschov 

Khrouschov. Elena Andreyevna, Alexander Vladimirovich is 
asking for you. 

Elena Andreyezma. [Tearing away her hand from Voynitsky^ 
In a moment! [Goes out. 

Khrouschov. [To Voynitsky.'\ Nothing is sacred to you! You 
and the dear lady who has just gone out ought to remember 
that her husband was once the husband of your own sister, 
and that there is a young girl living under the same roof! The 
whole district is speaking of the affair. What a disgrace ! 

[Goes out to the patienf. 
Voynitsky. [Alone.^ She 's gone. . . , [After a paused Ten years 
ago I used to meet her at the house of my dead sister. She 
was seventeen then, and I thirty-seven. Why didn^t I fall in 
love with her then and propose to her ? It was all so possible 1 
She would now be my wife. . . . Yes. . . . We two would now be 
awakened by the storm. Frightened of the thunder, she 
would cling to me, and I should keep her in my embrace and 
whisper: ‘Don’t be afraid, I am here with you.’ Oh, wonder- 
ful thoughts ! How fine ! I laugh even. . . . But, my God, mv 
ideas are getting mixed. . . . Why am I old ? Why does she 
not understand me.^ Her rhetoric, her lazy morality, her 
absurd lazy ideas of the world’s ruin — all this is profoundly 
hateful to me. ... [A pause.] Why am I so wrongly made? 
How much I envy that gay dog Fyodor, or that silly Wood 
Demon! Tliey ’re direct, sincere, silly. . . . They ’re free from 
this cursed, poisonous irony. . . . 

Enter Fyodor Ivanovich ^ wrapped in a blanket. 

Scene VII 

V oynitsky and Fyodor Ivanovich 

Fyodor. [In the doorway.] Are you by yourself? No ladies 
present? [Entering.] I was awakened by the storm. Glorious 
rain. What ’s the time? 
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Voynitsky. The time be damned ! 

Fyodor. I fancy I heard the voice of Elena Andreye^ma. 

Voynitsky. She was here just now. 

Fyodor. Magnificent woman I [Examining the medicines on the 
table.] What’s this? Peppermint lozenges? [Tasting.] Yes, 
a magnificent woman t . . . Is the professor ill, or what ? 

Voynitsky. He ’s ill. 

Fyodor. I can’t understand such an existence. They say that 
the ancient Greeks used to throw their weak and ailing 
children into the abyss from Mont Blanc. Such as he ought 
to be thrown down too! 

Voynitsky. [Irritably.] Not Mont Blanc, but the Tarpeian rock. 
What crass ignorance I 

Fyodor. Well, if it ’s a rock, let it be a rock. . . . As if it 
damned well mattered ! Why are you so gloomy now ? Are 
you sorry for the professor, are you? 

Voynitsky. Let me alone. [A pause. 

Fyodor. Or perhaps you are in lov'e with T^Ime Professor? Eh? 
Why, that’s right. . . . Sigh for her. . . . Only listen: if in 
the rumours, which are circulating in the district, there ’s a 
hundredth part of truth, and if I find it out, then don’t ask for 
mercy, I ’ll throw you down from the Tarpeian rock. 

Voynitsky. She *s my friend ! 

Fyodor. Already? 

Voynitsky. What do you mean by ‘already’? 

Fyodor. A woman can be a man’s friend only on this condition: 
first she’s his acquaintance, then his mistress, and only then 
his friend. 

Voynitsky, What a coarse philosophy! 

Fyodor. On which account let ’s ha\ c a drink. Come, I think 
I ’ve still got a bottle of Chartreuse. Wc ’ll drink. And 
when the dawn comes, w'e will drive over to my place. .Agreed ? 
[Seeing Sonya enter.] Oh, heavens, excuse my not having a 
tie oni out. 


Scene VIIT 

Voynitsky and .Sojiya 

Sonya. And you, Uncle George, have been drinking cliampagne 
again with Fyodor and driving about with him in a troika. 
The bright birds singing togetlter! VV’ell, Fyodor is a down- 
nght born rake; but you, what makes you beliavc like 
that ? At your time of life it does not at all become you. 
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Voyniisky Time of life has nothing to do with it. If there’s 

no real life, one hves by illusions. Anyhow, it ’s better than 
nothing. 

Sonya. The hay hasn»t been gathered in; Guerasim said to-day 
that the rain would rot it away; and you are busy with 
illusions. [Frtg/rfened.'} Uncle, there are tears in your eyes! 
Voymtsky. Tears? Not a bit . . . nonsense! . . . You just looked 
at me as your dead mother used to look. My dear* 
[Eagerly kissing her hands and /ace.] My sister . . /my 

sweet sister! . . . Where is she now? If she knew* Oh if 
she only knew! ' 

Sonya. What? If she knew what, uncle? 

Voynitsky. It is hard, bad. . . . [Enter Khrouschov.] No matter 
... I tell you afterwards. . . . I 11 go. , . . [Goes out. 

Scene IX 


Sonya and Khrouschov 

Khrouschov. Your father refuses to listen to anything. I tell 
liim it *s gout, and he says it *s rheumatism; I ask lum to lie 
down, and he sits up. [Taking his hat.] Nerves! 

Sonya. He ’s spoilt. Put away your hat. Wait till the rain 
stops. Won’t you have something to eat? 

Khrouschov. I think I will. 

Sonya. I love to have something to eat at night. I believe there 
must be something in the sideboard. . . . [Kummaging there!] 
He does not need a doctor. What he needs is to have round 
him a dozen ladies gazing into his eyes and sighing, ‘ Professor 
professor!’ Here ’s some cheese. ... * 

Khrouschov. You ought not to speak of your father like that. I 

agree, he ’s a difficult person; but if you compare liim with the 
others, all these Uncle Georges and Orlovskys aren’t worth 
his little finger, 

Sonya. Here ’s a bottle of something. ...I’m not speaking of 
my father, but I’m sick of great men with their Chinese 
ceremonies, . , . [They sit down.] What a downpour' [A 
/lash.] Oh! * *• 

Khrouschov. The storm is passing away, it *s only on the borders 
of the estate. . . , 


Sonya. [Pouring out.] Here you are! 

Khrouschov. May you live to be a hundred! [Drinking. 

Sonya. You are cross because we have troubled you in the night ? 
Khrouschov. On the contrary. If you had not called me in, I 
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should be sleeping now, and to see you in the flesh is much 
more pleasant than to see you in a dream. 

Sonya. Why, then, do you look so cross? 

KhrouscJiov. Because I am cross. There *s nobody about here, 
so I can speak frankly. With what pleasure, Sophie Alexan- 
drovna, would I carry you away from here tliis very minute! 
I can’t breathe this air here, and it seems to me that it is 
poisoning you. Your father, completely absorbed in h.is gout 
and in his books, and refusing to take notice of anything else; 
that Uncle George; finally your stepmother 

Sonya. What about my stepmother ? 

Khrouschov. One can’t speak of everything. . . . One can’t! My 
dear, there ’s a great deal which I don’t understand in people. 
In a human being everything should be beautiful: the face, 
the clothes, the soul, the thoughts, . . . Often I see a beautiful 
face and clothes, so beautiful that my head gets giddy with 
rapture; but as for the soul and thoughts, my God! In a 
beautiful outside there ’s sometimes hidden such a black soul 
that no whitening can rub it off. . . . Forgive me, I ’m 
agitated. . . . Indeed, you are infinitely dear to me. . . . 

Sonya. [Dropping a knije\ I ’ve dropped it. . . . 

Khrouschov. [Picking it np.^ That ’s all right. . . . [After a 
pause.'] One happens sometimes to walk on a dark night in a 
forest, and when one sees a light gleaming far away in the 
distance, one’s soul is filled with such joy that one cares 
nothing for the fatigue, for the darkness, or for the prickly 
branches stinging one’s face. ... I work from morning till 
late at night ; winter and summer I know no rest, I fight with 
those who do not understand me, at times I suffer intolerably. 

. . . But at last I ’ve found my little light, ... I shan’t 
boast that I love you above all on earth. Love to me is not 
everything in life . . . love is my reward. My dear, my 
gloi ious, there is no higher reward to one who works, struggles, 
.-ij [fers- 

Souva. [In ayftation.] I ’m sorry. . . . One question, Mikhail 
Lvovich ! 

Khrouschov. ^^■hat? Ask it quickly. . . . 

Sonya. V ou see . . . You often come to our house, and I 
sometimes go with my people to yours. Do own that you 
can t forgive yourself for it. . , . 

Khrouscho7K What do you mean? 

Sonya. I mean, I want to say that your democratic sentiment is 
offended by your being close friends with us. I have studied 
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at the Institute, Elena Andreyevna is an aristocrat, we dress 
fashionably ; and you are a democrat. . . . 

Khrouschov. Why . . . why ... let *s not speak about that ! 
It isn’t the time! 

Sonya. You yourself dig peat, plant trees . . . it ’s somewhat 
strange. . . . To be brief, in a word, you ’re a socialist. . . . 

Khrouschov. Democrat, socialist! . . . Sophie AJexandrovna, 
how can you speak of it seriously and even with a tremble in 
your voice ! 

Sonya. Yes, yes, seriously, a thousand times seriously. 

Khrouschov. But you can’t, you can’t. . . . 

Sonya. I assure you, I swear, that if, for instance, I had a sister 
and you fell in love with her and proposed to her, you would 
never forgive yourself, and you would be ashamed to shov/ 
yourself to your Zemstvo men and women doctors. You 
would feel ashamed of having married an aristocratic girl, a 
‘muslined young lady,’ who has never learnt to do any useful 
work, and who dresses fashionably. I know it quite well. . . . 
I see in your eyes that it’s true! In a word, to be brief, 
these forests of yours, this peat of yours, your embroidered 
blouse — all this is an affectation, play-acting, a falsehood and 
notliing else ! 

Khrouschov. Why, my child, why have you insulted me? . . . 
Yet, I am a fool. It serves me right. I shouldn’t have in- 
truded where I was not welcome! Good-bye. 

[Going to the door. 

Sonya. Forgive me. ... I was blunt, I apologize. 

Khrouschov. [Returning.'] If you knew how oppressive and 
stifling it is here! A set of persons who approach every one 
sideways, look at a man askance, and try to make him out a 
socialist, a psychopath, a phrase-monger, anything you like, 
save a human being. ‘Oh, he ’s a psychopath!’ and they ’re 
satisfied. ‘He’s a phrase-monger,’ and they’re delighted 
as though they had discovered America. And when people 
don’t understand me and don’t know what label to stick on 
my forehead, they don ’t blame themselves for this, but me, and 
say, ‘He’s a queer fellow, odd!* You’re not twenty yet, 
but you are already old and sober-minded, like your father 
and Uncle George; and I shouldn’t in the least be surprised if 
you were to call me in to cure you of gout. One can’t live like 
that! Whoever I am, look straight into my eyes, candidly, 
without reservations, without programmes, and above all try 
to see me as a human being; otherwise in your relations with 
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people there will never be any peace. Good-bye! And 
remember my words: with such cunning, suspicious eyes as 
yours, you will never love! . . . 

Sonya. It is untrue! 

Khrouschov. It is true ! 

Sonya. It’s untrue! Just to spite you ... I do love you I 
I love, and it pains me, it pains me ! Leave me alone ! Go 
away, I implore . . . don’t come to our house , . . don’t 
come. . . . 

Khrouschov. Allow me then! \Goes out. 

Sonya. \^Alone^ He got angry. God forbid I should have a 
temper like his! \AJter a pause.] He speaks admirably, but 
who can guarantee that it is not phrase-mongering ? He 
constantly thinks of forests, he plants trees. ... It is all 
very well, but it is quite possible that all this is psychopathic. 
. . . [Covering her face with her handsf] I cannot make out 
anything! [Crying.] He has studied medicine, and yet his 
deepest interests lie outside medicine. . . . It ’s ail strange, 
strange. . . . Lord, help me to think it all out! 

Enter Elena Andreyevna. 

Scene X 

Sonya and Elena Andreyevna 

Elena Andreyevna. [Opening the toindows.] The storm’s over! 
The air is so wonderfully fresh ! [Ajter a pause.] Where ’s the 
Wood Demon? 

Sonya. He ’s gone. 

Eierui Andreyevna. Sophie! 

Sonya. Well? 

Elena Andreyevtia. How long are you going to be cross with me? 
We’ve done no wrong to one another. Why be enemies? 
It ’s time we stopped. . . . 

Sonya, I myself had wished . . . [Embracing her^ Dear! 

FJena Andreyevna. Splendid ! . . . [Both are agitated. 

Sonya. Has papa gone to bed? 

i:ie?ia Andreyevna. No, he ’s sitting in the drawing-room. . . . 
You and I don’t speak to one another for a month on end — God 
knows why. It ’s time at last to stop it. . . . [Looking at 
the table.] What ’s all this? 

Sonya. The Wood Demon had something to eat. 

Elena Andreyevna. And there ’s wine, too. . . . Let ’s drink 
to our friendship. 
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Sonya. Let’s. 

Elena Atidreyevna. From the same glass. . . . [Pouring out 
wine^ It s much better like that. Prom now on we say 
‘thou’ to one another. Thou! 

Sonya. Thou! [They drink and embrace.'] I have' long wished to 
make peace, but I felt shy. . . . [Crying. 

Elena Andreyevna. Why are you crying then? 

Sonya. For no reason, just so. 

Elena Andreyevna. You must not, you must not. . . . [Crying '. 
You queer creature, I too have started crying! [After a pause! 
You are cross with me because you seem to think that I 
married your father from calculation. If you believe me, I 
swear that I married him for love. It was the scholar and 
famous man in him by whom I was infatuated. My love was 
not real love, it was artificial; but indeed it seemed to me that 
it was real. I am not to blame. And you, from the very 
day of our marriage, have punished me with your cunning, 
suspicious eyes. . . , 

Sonya. Come, peace, peace! Let us forget. This is the second 
time to-day that I ’ve heard that I have cunning, suspicious 
eyes. 

Ele-na Andreyevna, One must not look at life so cunningly. It 
does not suit you at all. One must trust, other\vise life ’s 
impossible. 

Sonya. * A frighted crow fears the bush.* I have so often been 
disillusioned. 


Elena Andreyevna. In whom? Your father is a good, honest 
man, a w'orker. To-day you reproved him for being happy. 
If he indeed was happy — absorbed in his work, he did not 
notice his happiness. I have done no deliberate wrong either 
to your father or to you. Uncle George is a very nice, honest, 
but unhappy, dissatisfied man. . . . [After a pause!] Whom, 
then, do you not trust? 

Sonya. Tell me truly, as a friend. . . , Are you happy? 

Elena Andreyevna. No. 

Sonya. I knew it. One more question. Tell me frankly, would 
you like your husband to be young? 

Elena Andreyeviia. What a little girl you are! Certainly, I 
should! [Laughing.] Well, ask some more questions — 
ask. . . - 


Sonya. Do you like the Wood Demon? 

Elena And) eyevpta. Yes, very much. 

Sonya. [Laughing.] I have a silly expression on my face . 
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have I? He*s gone, and I still seem to hear his voice, his 
steps, and as I look at the dark window I seem to see his face 
there. . . . Let me tell you everything. . . . But I can’t 
speak aloud, I ’m ashamed. Come to my room, I Ml tell you 
there. Do I seem silly to you? Tell me. . . . He 's a nice 
man ? 

Elena Andreyevna. Very, very nice. . . . 

Sonya. His forests, peat — they seem strange to me. ... I can’t 
make it all out. 

Elena Andreyevna. But forests are not the point! My darling, 
you see, it is talent that matters! You know what talent is? 
Courage, a free spirit, soaring to the heights ... he plants 
a little tree or digs up a huntlredweight of peat — and already 
he visualizes what ’s to happen in a thousand years, he 
already dreams of the happiness of mankind. Such men as 
he are valuable, and should be loved. God bless you. You 
both are pure, courageous, honest. He ’s rather untamed, but 
you are sensible, clear-headed. . . . You will complete one 
another splendidly. . . . {Getting up.'] And I, I am tiresome, 
I am^ an episodic character. ... In my music, in my hus- 
band s house, and in all your love-makings — in everything 

I have only been an episodic character. Indeed, Sonya, 

if you come to think of it, I am, probably, very, very 

unhappy! {Pacing the room in agitation.] M'hcre ’s no 

happiness for me in this world! No! . . . V\Miy do you 
laugh? 

Sonya. {Laughing and covering her face.] I am so happy! So 
ver>’ happy! 

Elena Andreyevna. {Wringing her hands.] Indeed, how unhappy 
Sonya. I am happy . . . happy. 

Elena Andreyevna. I want music. ... I should like to play 

now. ... * 

Sonya. Do play. {Embracin 
play. 

Elena Andreyevna. I will. Your father hasn't gone to bed. 
\yhen he’s not well, music irritates him. Go and ask him. 

II he does not object, I Ml play ... go and ask him. 

Sonya. I shall be back in a moment. 

[^oes out. The night -watchman knocks in the garden. 
Elena Andreyevna. 1 ha\v:n't played for a long time. I sii.ill 
play, and cry like a fool. . . . {Going to the window. \ Is a you 

knocking there, Yefim? 




her.] I can’t sleep. 


Do 
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The Watchman^ s Voice. Ye-s ! 

Elena Andreyevna. Stop knocking. The master is not well. 
The Watchman' s Voice. I’m going! [WhistlingA Nigger! Tack! 

[After a pause. ^ Nigger! 

Sonya. [Returning.] No! 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 

The drawing-room of the Serebryakovs' house. Three doors : one 
to the right, one to the left, and one in the middle. Time: 
afternoon. Behind the scene Elena Andreyevna is heard 
playing Lensky's aria, before the duel, from the opera ‘ Evgueny 
Oneyguin.* 


Scene I 

Orlovsky, Voynilsky, and Fyodor Ivanovich (the latter dressed in 
Circassian attire with a papakha (a fur cap) in his hand) 

Voyniisky. [Listening to the music.] It 's Elena Andreyevna 
playing , . . my favourite aria. . . . [The music coming to 
an endi] Yes ... it ’s a fine piece. ... It seems never to 
have been so boring here as it is now. . . . 

Fyodor. You 've never tasted real boredom, my dear fellow. 
When I was a volunteer in Serbia, there I experienced the real 
thing ! Hot, stuffy, dirty, head simply splitting after a 
drinking bout. . . . Once I remember sitting in a dirty little 
shed. . . . Captain Kashkinazi was there, too. . . . Every 
subject of conversation long exhausted, no place to go to, 
nothing to do, no desire to drink — just sickening, you see, 
sickening to the point of putting one’s head in a noose ! We 
sat, in a frenzy, gazing at one another. . . . He gazes at me, 
I at him; he at me, I at him. . . . We gaze and don’t know 
why we ’re doing it. . . . An hour passes, you know, then 
another hour, and still we keep on gazing. Suddenly he 
jumps up for no reason, draws his sabre and goes for me. . . . 
Hey presto ! ... I, of course, instantly draw my sabre — for 
he ’ll kill me 1 — and it started : chic-chac, chic-chac, chic-chac, 

. . . with the greatest difficulty we were at last separated. I 
got off all right, but to this very day Captain Kashkinazi 
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walks about with a scar on his face. See how desperately 
bored one may get ! . . . 

Orlovsky . Yes, such things do happen. 

Enter Sonya. 


SCEXK II 

The same and Sonya 

Sonya. [Astde.'\ I don’t know what to do with myself! . 

[]\'alking about and laughing. 
Orlovsky. Puss, darling, where are you going? Do sit with us 
a while. 

Sonya. Fedya, come here. . . . [Taking Fyodor asid€.\ Come 

here. , . . 

Fyodor. What do you want? Why such a radiant face? 

Sonya. Give me your word that you will do what 1 ask vou ' 
Fyodor. Well? 

Sonya. Drive over to the . . . Wood Demon. 

Fyodor. What for? 

Sonya. Just so . . . just drive over to him . . . ask him why 
he has kept away so long ... a fortnight now. 

Fyodor. Blushing! Shame! Here, Sonva ’s in love I 
All. Shame! Shame! 

Sonya. [Oovc/s her Jacc and runs aroay.] 

I'yodor. She s flitting about, like a shadow, from room to room 

and doesn’t know what to do with herself. She 's in love with 
the Wood Demon. 

Orlm^sky. She ’s a glorious little girl. . . . I love her. I longed 
Fyodor dear, that you should marry her, you won’t easily find 
a better bride. But well, probably God wills it so. ' ^nd 
what a pleasure and delight mine would be! I should come 
over to you, you with your young wife, your family hcartii, the 
samovar chirping away on the table. ... 

Fyodor. I 'm unskillcfl in these matter.s. If the crazy notion of 

marriage ever came into my head,, I should in any case marrv 

.,ulie. She, at any rate, is little, and of all evils one should 

always < hoosc the least. And then, too, she’s a good house- 

keeiier. . {Clapping hts forehead:] 'I hat 's an idea! 
Orlovsky. W hat is it ? 

I'yodor. Let ’s have chamjiagne ! 

V oynitshy. It s too early, and also it 's hot 
awl. lie. ... 


. you wait 
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Orlovsky. [Admiringly.'] My sonny, my beauty! ... He wants 
champagne, the dear soul ! . . . 

Enter Elena Andreyevna. 

Scene III 

The same and Elena Andreyevna 
Elena Andreyevna. [Walks across the stage.] 

Voynitsky. Look at her: she walks and sways from sheer in- 
dolence! Fine! Very fine! 

Elena Andreyevna. Stop it, George! It’s boring enough with- 
out your buzzing. 

Voynitsky. [Barring her way.] A talent, an artist! Well, do 
you look like an artist? Apathetic, indolent, sluggish. . . . 
So much virtue that, pardon me, it ’s even unpleasant to 
look at. . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. Don’t look then . . . let me go. . . . 
Voynitsky. Why are you pining away? [In a lively tone^ My 
dear, my lovely one, be a good girll There’s mermaid’s 
blood flowing in your veins, why not be a mermaid? 

Elena Andreyevna. Let me alone! 

Voynitsky. Let yourself go, if only once in your life, fall in love 
quickly up to your very eyes with a merman! . . . 

Fyodor. And then flop headlong into the water with him and 
leave the Herr Professor and all of us waving our hands ! 
Voynitsky. Mermaid, eh? Love while you may ! 

Elena Andreyevna. And why do you go on teaching me? As if 
I don’t know, without your telling me, how I should live if I 
had my will ! Like a care-free bird I should fly away, from all 
of you, from your sleepy faces, from your boring, wearisome 
conversations. I should forget your very existence in the 
world, and no one would dare then teach me. But I haven’t 
my own will. I ’m cowardly, shy, and it seems to me all along 
that, if I were to be unfaithful, all wives would follow my 
example and leave their husbands; that God would punish me, 
and my conscience torment me; otherwise I would show you 
what a free life is like! [Goes out. 

Orlovsky. Dear soul, the beauty ! . , . 

Voynitsky. I believe I shall soon begin to despise this woman! 
She ’s shy like a little girl, and philosophizes like an old deacon, 
adorned with virtues ! Curdled milk ! 

Orlovsky. Stop, stop! . . . Where ’s the professor now? 

V oynitsky . In his study. Writing away. 
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Orlovsky. He called me here by letter on some business. Do 
you happen to know what the business is? 

Voynitsky. He can't have any business. He writes rubbish, 
grumbles and is jealous, that 's all. 

Zheltoukhin and Julie e7iter by the door on the tight. 


Scene IV 

The saniey Zheltoukhin and Julie 

Zheltoukhin. How do you do, all? [Greeting them. 

Julie. How do you do,godpa dear? [Kissing him.] How do you 
do,Fedya? [Kissing him.] How do you do, George Petrovrch ? 

[Kissing him, 

Zheltoukhin. Alexander Vladimirovich is at home? 

Orlovsky. Ves. He ’s in his study. 

Zheltoukhin. I must go to him. He wrote asking to see me on a 
matter of business. . . . fCors otU. 

Julie. George Petrovich, did you receive the bailey yesterday 
for which you asked in your note ? ’ ' * 

Voynitsky. Thanks, I did. How much is it? We also had 
something from you in the spring. I don't remember what 
... we must settle our accounts. I can’t bear messin-r up 
things and postponing settlements. ^ 

Julie. In the spring you had eight quarters of corn, two heifers 
a calf, and also butter for your farm hands. ^ 

Voynitsky. How much does it all come to? 

Julie. How can I say? I can't say straight away without a 
counting-board, George Petrovich. 

Voynitsky. I'll fetch you a counting-board, if you must have 

• • • [(joes out and returns ’ivilh a counting-board. 

Orlovsky. Ducky, is your brother cjuite well ? 

Juhe. I hank God he is. Godpa dear, where did you buy that 
nice tic? ^ 

Orlovsky . In town, at Kirpichov’s. 

Julie. How pretty! I ’ll buy one like it for Lennie. 

I oynitshy. Here 's the counting-board. 

^ ^ and raps the beads on the counting hoard. 

Orlovsky. W hat a splendid manager God has given J.eniiie! 

A wee thing, hardly visible, and see how she works away^ 
Sec ! ^ 
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Fyodor. Yes, and he ’s only lounging about, smoothing his cheek. 
Idler ! 

Julie. Now, you have confused my reckoning. 

Voynitsky. Come, let 's go to some other room. Into the hall 
It 's so dull here. . , . [Yawning 

Orlovsky. Well, let ’s go into the hall. ... I don't mind. . . 

[They go out by the left door 
Julie. [Alone : after a pause.] Fedya dressed as a Circassian ! . . 
That 's what happens when parents fail to give the right 
direction. There 's no handsomer man in the whole district, 
clever, rich, and yet no earthly good. . . . Hopeless! . . . 

[Raps on the counting-board. 

Enter Sonya. 


Scene V 
Julie and Sonya 

Sonya. You ’re here, Julie dear? I didn’t know. . . . 

Julie. [Kissing her.] My dear! 

Sonya. What are you doing? Counting? What an admirable 
manager you are — the mere sight of you makes me envious ! 
Julie dear, why don’t you marry? 

Julie. You see . . . One or two men have been suggested to 
me, but I have refused. A real suitor would not want to 
marry me! [Sighing.] No! 

Sonya. But why? 

Julie. I am an uneducated girl. I was taken from the high 
school in my second year. 

Sonya. But wdiy did they take you away, Julie dear? 

Jtdie. For incapacity. 

[Sonya laughs. 

Julie. Why do you laugh, Sonya? 

Sonya. There ’s sometliing queer going on in my head. . . . 
Julie dear, I am so happy to-day, so happy, that I feel even 
bored by my happiness. ... I don’t know what to do with 
myself. , . . Now let ’s talk of something, come. . . . Have 
you ever been in love? [Jtdie nods her head.] Yes? Is he 
interesting? [Jtdie whispers in her ear .] Who? Fyodor? 
Julie. [Nodding her head.] And you ? 

Sonya. I, too . . . only not with Fyodor. [Laughing.] Go on, 

tell me more. . . . 
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Julie. I have wanted to have a talk with you for a lonp time 
Sonechka. * 

Sonya. Please do. 

Julie. I want to make things clear. . . . You see . . . Truly 
I ’ve always been well disposed towards you. ... I have 
many girl friends, but you are the very best of them all. If 
you were to say to me, Julie, give me ten horses, or, say, two 
hundred sheep, I would do it with pleasure. ... To you I 
should grudge nothing. . . . 

Sonya. Why are you blushing, Julie? 

Julie. I 'm rather shy of ... I ... I am sincerely well dis- 
posed towards you. You are the very best of them all . . . not 
proud. . . , What a pretty print you are wearing! 

Sonya. We ’ll talk of the print later. ... Go on, . . . 

Julie. \Getting I don’t know how it *s done among clever 

people. . . . Allow me to propose to you. . . . Make me 
happy. ... I mean ... I mean ... I mean . . . marry 
Lennie. \Covering her face. 

Sonya. [Geiting up.] We ”d better not talk about it, Julie dear. 

. . . No, we ’d better not. . . . 

Enter ILlena Andreyeima. 


Scene VI 

7he same and Elena Andreyevna 

Elena Andreyevna. There ’s simply no place to sit in. The two 
Orlovskys and George are lounging about all over the house 
and whatever room I go into, they’re there. It’s simply 

exasperating. What do they want here? Why don’t they 
go somewhere else ? ^ 

Julie. [Through tears. ^ How do you do, Elena Andreyevna? 

T 7 A j [About to kiss her. 

Elena Andreyevna. How do you do, Julie dear? Forgive me 

\ continual kissing. Sonya, what’s your father 

doing.'* pause.] Sonya, why don’t you answer me? I ask 

you: what s your father doing? [A pause.] Sonya, why don’t 

Sonya You warit to know? Come here. . . . [Taking her 
asidc^] Well, I II tell you. . . . My heart feels too pure to day 
to a lovv me to talk to you and go on dissembling. Here, take 
this. [Handing her a letter.] I found it in the garden. Tulie, 
come, let s go. [Coes out with Julie by the left door. 
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SCKNE VII 

Elena Andreyevna, and then Fyodor Ivanovich 

Elena Andreyevna. [AloneJ] What? A letter from George to 
me! But how am I to blame? Oh, how harsh and cruel of 
her! . . . Her heart feels so pure to-day that she can^t talk 
tome. . . . My God, what an insult ! My head is dizzy. . , . 

I shall drop ! . . . 

Fyodor. [Coming out by the left door and crossing the stage.] Why 
do you always start when you see me? [A pause.] H’m! 
. . . [Taking the letter from her hands and tearing it to pieces^ 
You must stop all this. You must think of me only. 

[A pause. 

Elena Andreyevna. What docs that mean? 

Fyodor. It means that if I once pick out someone, it *s no use 
her trying to escape from my hands. 

Elena Andreyevna. No, it only means that you are an impudent 
fool. 

Fyodor. This evening at half-past seven you will be by the little 
bridge behind the garden and wait for me. . . . Well ? . . . 
I ’ve nothing more to say to you. . . . And so, my angel, 
until half-past seven! [Tries to take her arm. She gives him a 
slap on the face.] Forcibly expressed I . . . 

Elena .4ndreyevna, Off you go! 

Fyodor. At your service. . . . [Walking away and returning.] I 
am touched. . . . Let ’s reason it out peacefully. . . . You 
see. ... I ’ve experienced everything in this world; I have 
even tasted gold-fish soup once or tw'ice. . . . But P ve never 
yet gone up in a balloon, nor ever once carried off learned 
professors’ wives. . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. Go! 

Fyodor. In a minute. ... I ’ve experienced everything. . . . 
And because of that, there ’s so much impudence in me that I 
simply don’t know what to do with myself. I mean, I am 
saying all this to you with this object, that if you ever happen 
to need a friend or a faithful dog, just turn to me. ... I am 
touched. . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. I want no dogs. . . . Go! 

Fyodor. At your service. [With feeling.] Nevertheless and in 
spite of all, I am touched. . . . Certainly, I am touched. . . . 
Yes. . . . [Irresolutely goes out. 

Elena Andreyevna. [Alone.] My head aches. . . . Every night 
I dream bad dreams and have a presentiment of something 
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terrible. . . . Yet how horrid ! The young people were born 
here and grew up together, they *thou* one another, always 
kiss one another; they ought to live in peace and harmony; 
but soon, I think, they will all have devoured one another. 
. . . The forests are being saved by the Wood Demon, but 
there *s no one to save human beings. 

[She goes towards the left door, but on noticing Zheltoukhin and 
Julie coming in by that door ^ she goes out by the middle door. 

Scene VIII 
Zheltoukhin and Julie 

Julie. How unlucky wo are, you, Lennie, and I, ah, how un- 
lu.'ky ! 

Zheltoukhin. But who authorized you to speak to her? You self- 
appointed match-maker, you minx ! You Ve spoilt the whole 
business for me! She Ml think that I can’t speak for myself, 
and . . . how very common! I’ve told you a thousand 
times that the whole affair must be let alone. Nothing but 
humiliation and all these hints, vileness, meanness. . . . The 
old fellow must have guessed that I ’m in love with her, and is 
already exploiting my feelings! He wants me to buy this 
estate from liim. 

Julie. And how much does he ask for it? 

Zheltoukhin. Sh-h ! . . . They ’re coming. . . . 

Enter by the left door Serebryakov , Orlovsky^ and Marie Vas- 
silievna ; the latter reading a pamphlet as she comes in. 


Scene IX 

The same, Serebryakoz}, Orloz/sky , and lilarie Vassilievna 

Orlovsky. I too, old boy, am not quite fit. 'I'he last two days 
my head and my whole body have been aching. 

Serebryakov. are the others? I don’t like this house. It 

is a labyrinth. I ’wenty-six huge rooms. They all disperse 
and you can ne\'(r find any one. [Ringing.} Ask George 
Petrovich and Hlena An<lreye\ na to come here. ^ 

Zneltoukhin. Julie, you have nuthing to do: go and find George 
and Klcna Andreyevna. [Julie goe^ oi^t. 

Strebryakov. One can reconcile oneself to one’s ailments, how- 
ever hard it may be, but what I can’t stand is this present 
* I-- 9^1 * 
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mood of mine. I have a feeling as though I were already dead, 
or had fallen off the earth on to a strange planet. 

Orlovsky, It depends on how you look at it. . . . 

Marie Vassilievna, [Reading.] Give me a pencil. . . There’s a 
contradiction again! I must mark it. 

Orlovsky. Here you are, Your Excellency ! 

[Handing her a pencil and kissing her hand. 
Enter V oynitsky 


Scene X 

The same, V oynitsky , and then Elena Andreyevna 

V oynitsky . You wanted me.^ 

Serebryakov. Yes, George. 

V oynitsky . What is it you want? 

Serebryakov. Now . . . why are you cross? [A pause.] If I am 
in the wrong, excuse me, please. . . . 

Voynitsky. Drop that tone. . . . Let’s come to business. . . . 
SVhat is it you want? 

Enter Elena Andreyevna 

Serebryakov. Here ’s Lenochka, too. ... Sit down, ladies and 
gentlemen. [A pause."] I have summoned you here, gentlemen, 
to announce that the inspector-general is about to arrive. . . . 
But no more joking. It is a serious matter. I have invited 
you here, gentlemen, in order to ask your help and advice, and 
knowing your unfailing kindness, I hope you will grant me 
them, I am a scholar, a bookish man, and I have always 
been a stranger to practical life. Dispense with the advice of 
well-informed people I cannot, and I beg you, Ivan Ivanych, 
and you, Leonid Stepanych, and you, George. . . . The point 

of the matter is nianet omnes una nox, that is, we are all in 
God’s hands. I am old, ill, and tlierefore I consider it op- 
portune to settle my financial affairs in so far as they 
concern my family. My life is over, I am not thinking 
of myself; but I have a young wife, and a young daughter. 
To continue living in the country is impossible for them. 

Elena Andreyevna . It ’s all the same to me, 

Serebryakov. We are not made for the country. But to live 
in town on the income wc receive from this estate is im- 
possible. The day before yesterday I sold part of a wood for 
timber for four thousand roubles; but that is an extraordinary 
measure, of which one cannot avail oneself every year. Such 
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measures have to be taken as will guarantee us a constant, 
more or less fixed amount of income. I ’ve thought out such 
a measure, and I have the honour to submit it for your con- 
sideration. Without entering into details, I will submit it in 
its general lines. Our estate yields us an average interest of 
two per cent. I propose to sell the estate. If we invest the 
money thus realized in interest-bearing securities, we shall get 
from four to five per cent. I think there might even be left a 
surplus of a few thousand roubles, which would allow us to 
buy a small bungalow in Finland. . . . 

Voynilshy, Wait a moment, I fancy my hearing is playing me 
false. . . . Repeat what you ’ve just said. . . . 

Serebryakov, To invest the money in interest-bearing securities 
and to buy a bungalow in Finland. . . . 

V oynitsky . Not Finland. . . . You said something else. . . . 

Serebryakov. I propose to sell the estate. 

Voyuii<}:y. Yes, that ’s it. . . . You ’ll sell the estate. . . . 
Admirable — a grand idea! . . . And what ’s to happen tome 
and mother? 

Serebryakov. We will consider all this in its turn. . . . Not 
e\ erything at once. . . . 

Voyniishy. Wait a moment. . . . Evidently, up till now I had 
not a grain of common sense. Up till now I was stupid enough 
to think that the estate belonged to Sonya. My late father 
bought this estate and settled it on my sister. Up till now 
I was naive, I understood the law in no Turkish fashion, 
r nd I thought that the estate devolved from my sister to 
.'jonva. 

Serebryakov, Yes, the estate belongs to Sonya. Who disputes 
it? Without Sonya’s consent I shan’t undertake to sell it. 
Besides, I ’m doing it for Sonya’s benefit. 

yoym/sky. Inconceiv’akle ! Inconceivable! Either I’ve gone 
out of my mind, or . . . or . . . 

Marie V assilievna. George, don’t contradict the professor! He 
l.nows better than we do what ’s right and what’s wrong. 
oynitsky . Give me some water. . . . yDr:}:ki)igi\ Go on with 
it ! Go on ! 

Serebryakov. I can’t understanrl why you are so agitated, 
George! I don’t say that rny plan is ideal. If all of you fintl 
it unsound, I shan’t insist. 

Killer Dyadin, -wearing a frock-coat, -itf.itc gloi'es, and a broad- 

brimmed top-kat. 
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Scene XI 

The same and Dyadin 

Dyadin. I have the honour to salute you. I apologize for 
venturing to enter without being announced, I am guilty, 
but I claim your indulgence, as there was not a single domestic 
in the hall. 

Serebryakov. [Perplexed.'] Glad to see you. . . . Come in. . . . 

Dyadin. [Bowing ceremoniously.] Your Excellency! Mes- 
dames! My intrusion on your domains has a double object. 
I We come, firstly, to pay a visit and to testify to my reveren- 
tial respect; secondly, to invite you all to take advantage of 
this beautiful weather to make an expedition to my province. 
I dwell at the water mill, which I rent from our common friend 
the Wood Demon. It is a cosy, poetical corner of the earth, 
where in the night you can hear naiads splashing, and in the 
daytime. . . . 

Voynitsky. Wait a while, Waffle, we are talking business. . . . 
Wait awhile! . . . [To Serebryakov.^ Now ask him. . . . 
The estate was bought from his uncle. 

Serebryakov. Oh, why should I ask him? What for? 

V oyniisky . The estate was then bought for ninety-five thousand 
roubles. My father paid down only seventy thousand, with a 
debt on the estate of twenty-five thousand. Now listen. . . . 
The estate could not have been bought had I not renounced my 
share of the inheritance in favour of my sister, whom I loved. 
Moreover, I worked for ten years like an ox, and cleared off the 
whole debt. 

Serebryakov. What do you want then, my dear man? 

Voynitsky. The estate is clear of debt and is in good order, thanks 
only to my personal exertions. And now, when I ’m getting 
old, you want to bundle me out neck and crop! 

Serebryakov. I can’t understand what you ’re driving at! 

V oynitsky . For twenty-five years I have managed this estate. 

I have worked, and have sent you money regularly, like a most 
conscientious bailiff, and all those years you have never once 
even thanked me! All those years, when I was young, and 
even now, I have received from you an annual wage of five 
hundred roubles — a beggarly wage! — and it has never once 
occurred to you to increase it even by one rouble ! 

Serebryakov. George, how could I know ? I’m not a practical 
man and understand nothing of such matters. You could 
have increased it as much as you liked ! 
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Voynitshy. Why didn’t I steal, is that it? Why don’t you all 
despise me because I didn’t steal? That would be just, and 
now I should not be a pauper. 

Marie Vassilievtia. [Sternly. George! 

Dyadin. [In agitation^ George dear, don’t . . . don’t. ... I am 
trembling. . . . Why spoil friendly relations? [Embracing 
hini.^ Please don’t ! ... 

Voynitsky. For twenty-five years, like a mole, I have sat with 
her, with mother here, within these four walls, . . . All our 
thoughts and feelings have belonged to you alone. By day 
we spoke of you, of your works, we were proud of your fame, 
uttered your name with reverence; and the evenings we 
wasted reading reviews and books, which I now profoundly 
despise ! 

Dyadin. Don’t, Georgie dear, don’t! . . . Please! . . . 

Serebryakov. I don’t understand what you want! 

Voynitsky. You were to us a being of a higher order, and youi 
articles we knew by heart. . . . But now my eyes are opened. 

I see everything! You write on art, but understand nothing 
about art! All your works, which I loved, aren’t worth a 
brass farthing I 

Serebryakov. Gentlemen! Why don’t you restrain him ? I shall 
leave the room ! 

Elena Andreyevna. George, I demand that you keep silent! Do 
you hear? 

Voyyiitsky. I shall not keep silent! [Barring Serebryakov* s way.'] 
Wait, I ’ve not finished yet! You have ruined my life! I 
have not lived ! I have not lived ! Thanks to you, I wasted, 
ruined the best years of my life ! You ’re my worst enemy ! 

Dyadin. I can’t bear it ! ... I can’t! ... I ’ll go into another 
room ! . . . 

[Coes out in violent agitation by the door on the right. 

Serebryakov. What do you want from me? And what ri;:lit 
have you to talk to me in this tone? You nonentity! If the 
estate is yours, take it. I don’t want it! 

yjieltoukhin. [Aside.] Now the fat’s in the fire! ... I ’ll go I 

[Coes out. 

Elena Andreyevna. If you say any more, I shall leave this hell 
this very minute! [Crying out ] I < an’t bear it any longer I 

Voynitsky. A life wasted! 1 hav'c talent, I ’m inielligeiit, 
courageous. ... If I had lived normally I might have been a 
Schopenhavier, a Dostoevsky. . . . My mind’s waiulering! 
I am going mad! . . . Mother, I am in despair! Mother! 
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Marie Vassilievna. Obey the professor! 

Voymtsky, Mother! What shall I do? Oh,, don’t say a word! 
I know myself what I must do! [To Serebryakov^ You shall 
remember me ! 

[Goes out by the middle door; Marie Vassilievna follo^vs 
after him. 

Serebryakov. Gentlemen! What does all this signify? Rid 
me of that lunatic ! 

Orlovsky. He ’ll be all right, all right, Alexander; let him 
calm down. Don’t upset yourself so much. 

Serebryakov. I won’t live under the same roof with him ! He 
lives here. [Pointing to the middle doori\ Almost beside me. 

. . . Let him go and live in the village, or in one of the wings; 
otherwise I shall go away from here. Remain with him I 
will not. . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. [To her husband.'] If anytlung like this 
happens again, I shall leave the house! 

Serebryakov. Oh, don’t frighten me, please ! 

Elena Andreyevna. I ’m not frightening you, but all of you seem 
to have agreed to turn my life into a hell. ... I ’ll leave the 
house I . . . 

Serebryakov. Every one knows quite well that you are young, 
and I am old, and that you ’re conferring a great favour by 
living here. . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. Goon! . . . Goon! . . . 

Orlovsky, Why, why, why ! . . . My dear friends ! , . . 

Enter Khrouschov hurriedly. 

Scene XII 

The same and Khrotischov. 

Khrouschov. [In agitation.] I ’m very glad to find you in, 
Alexander V^ladimirovich. . . . Excuse me for coming un- 
seasonably and for being in your way. . . . But this isn’t the 
point. How do you do? 

Serebryakov. What is it you want ? 

Khrouschov. Excuse me, I ’m agitated ... it ’s because I rode 
so quickly. . . . Alexander Vladimirovich, I hear that you 
have just sold your wood to Kouznezov for timber. If it is 
true, not mere gossip, then I beg you, don’t do it. 

Elena Andreyevna. Mikhail Lvovich, my husband isn’t in the 
mood now to talk business. Won’t you come with me into 
the garden? 
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Khrouschov. But I must speak at once ! 

Elena Andreyevna. As you please. ... I can do no more. . . . 

[Goes out. 

Khrouschov. Permit me to drive over to Kouznezov and tell him 
that you ’ve changed your mind. . . . Yes? Will you allow 
me? To fell a thousand trees, to destroy them for the sake 
of two or three thousand roubles, for women’s rags, whims, 
luxur>\ . . . To destroy them so that posterity should curse 
our savagery! If you, a scholar, a famous man, dare per- 
petrate such a cruelty, what may not others do who stand so 
much below you I How very terrible ! 

Orlovsky. Misha, talk about it later ! 

Serebryakov. Come, let ’s go, Ivan Ivanych; this wiW never 
end. 

Khrouschov. [Barring Serebryakov^ s uay.^ In that case, look 
here, professor. ... In three months’ time I shall have the 
money and buy it myself. 

Orlovsky. Excuse me, Misha, this is ratlier strange. . . . Why, 
you, let us say, are a man of ideas . . . we thank you most 
humbly for it, we bow to the ground before you. [Bo7ving.'\ 
But why such a rumpus? 

Khrouschov. [Flaring up.^ You universal godfather! There are 
too many good-natured men on earth, and this always seemed 
suspicious to me! They’re good-natured because they’re 
indifferent ! 

Orl(wsky. Why, you ’ve come here to quarrel, my boy. It is not 
right! .-Vn idea is an idea, but, look here, old chap, this thing 
too is needed. \^Pointing to his heart.\ Without this thing, 
my dear fellow, all your forests and peat beds are not worth 
a brass farthing. . . . Don’t take olfence, but you ’re still 
green — ugh ! how very green ! 

Serebryakov. [Sharply.^ Next time, please don’t trouble to come 
in unannounced, and please spare me your psycliopathic 
pranks! You w'ere all bent on trying my patience, and 
you’ve succeeded. . . . Please lea\e me alone! All these 
forests of yours, peat-beds of yours, I consider sheer raving 
and psychopathy — there, you have iny opinion! C'oine, 
Ivan Ivany< h ! [Goes out. 

Orlovsky. [Following after hini.^ Alexander my boy, that ’s t()o 
much ! . . . Why be so harsh [Goes out. 

Khrouschov. [.Alone, after a pause.] Raving, psychopailiy ! 
. . . According to the famous scholar and professor I am 
mad. ... I bow to the authority of Your Excellency and 
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I’m going home immediately to shave my head. . . . No! 
It is the earth, which still endures you, that is mad I 

[Go^ hurriedly towards the right door; Sonya, who has stood 
listening outside all through the last scene, comes in by 
the left door. 


Scene XIII 
Khrouschov and Sonya 

Sonya. [Running after him.] Stop! ... I heard everything. 
. . . Speak! . . . Speak quickly ... or I shan’t bear it 
any longer and shall start speaking myself ! 

Khrouschov. Sophie Alexandrovna, I have already said all I 
wanted to say. I implored your father to spare the wood. I 
was right, but he insulted me, and called me a madman. 
... I, mad ! 

Sonya. Please, please ! . . . 

Khrouschov. No, mad are not those who beneath their learning 
hide their cruel, stony heart, and pass off their soullessness for 
profound wisdom! Mad are not those who marry old men in 
order to deceive them openly, in order to obtain fashionable, 
elegant dresses with the money got from the felling of forests ! 

Sonya. Listen to me, listen ! . . . [Grasping his hands.] Let me 
say . . . 

Khrouschov. Let us finish it. Let there be an end. I am a 
stranger to you, I know already your opinion of me, and 
I ’ve nothing more to do here. Good-bye. I am sorry that 
after our brief friendship, which was so dear to me, I shall 
only retain the memory of your father’s gout and of your 
arguments about my democratic sentiments. . . . But it is 
not I who am to blame for it. . . . No. . . . 

\\Veeping and covering her face, Sonya hurries out by the 
left door. 

Khrouschov. I had the imprudence to fall in love here, it shall 
be a lesson to me ! Out of this dungeon ! 

[Goes to the right door; Elena Andreyevna comes in by the 
left door. 


Scene XIV 

Khrouschov and Elena Andreyevna 

Elena Andreyevna. You are here ! One moment. . . . Ivan 
Ivanych has just told me that my husband was harsh with 
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you. . . . You must forgive him, he ’s cross to-day and did 
not understand you. . . . As for myself, my soul is with you, 
Mikhail Lvovich! Believe in the sincerity of my respect, I 
sympathize with you, I am moved; and allow me with a pure 
heart to offer you my friendship! {Holding out both hands. 
Khrouschov. {With aversion. '\ Get away from me ! . . . I despise 
your friendship! [Goes out. 

Elena Andreyevna. [Alone, groaning.] Why, why? 

[A shot is heard behind the scenes. 

Scene XV 

Elena Andreyevna, Marie Vassilievna, and then Sonya, Sere- 
bryakov, Orlovsky, and Zheltoukhin 

Mane Vassilievna comes out by the middle door, staggers, cries 
out and Jails unconscious to the ground. Sonya comes in and 
runs to the middle door. 

Serebryakov, Orlovsky, and Zheltoukhin. What 's the matter? 
[Sonya is heard crying out; she returns and cries: ‘Uncle 
George has shot himself!* She, Orlovsky , Serebryakov, 
and Zheltoukhin run out through the middle door. 

Elena Andreyevna. [Groaning.] Why, why? 

Dyadin appears at the door on the right. 


Scene XVI 

Elena Andreyevna, Marie Vassilievna, and Dyadin 

Dyadin. [I n the door way .] What ’s the matter ? 

Elena Andreyevna. [To him.] Take me away from here ! Throw 
me into a deep pit, kill me, but I can’t remain here any longer I 
Quick, I implore you I 

[Goes out with Dyadin. 
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ACT IV 

The forest and the house by the mill which Dyadin rents from 

Khrouschov. 

Scene I 

Elena Andreyevna and Dyadin sitting on a bench under the 

window 

Elena Andreyevna. Ilya Ilyich dear, to-morrow you ’ll drive 
over again to the post office. 

Dyadin. Most certainly. 

Elena Andreyevna. I shall wait another three days. If I get no 
answer to my letter from my brother, I ’ll borrow some 
money from you and go to Moscow. I can’t stay for ever at 
your mill. 

Dyadin. Just so! ... [.^ pause!\ I dare not give you advice, 
my deeply respected lady, but all your letters, telegrams, and 
my daily journeys to the post office — all these, pardon me, 
are labour lost. Whatever answer your brother may send 
you, all the same you will go back to your husband. 

Elena Andreyevna. I shan’t go back. . . . One must be logical, 
Ilya Ilyich. I do not love my husband. The young people, 
of whom I was fond, were unjust to me all along. Why 
should I go back there? You will say — duty. ... I too 
know this perfectly well, but, I say again, one must be logical. 

\_A pause. 

Dyadin. Yes! . . . The greatest Russian poet, Lomonosov, ran 
away from the Archangel province to seek his fortune in 
Moscow. This was certainly noble of him. . . . But why did 
you run away? Your happiness, if we fairly consider the 
matter, is nowhere to be found. ... It was appointed that 
the canary should sit in its cage and look on at the happiness 
of others; well, it must sit there all its life long. 

Elena Andreyevna. Perhaps I ’m not a canary, but a free 
sparrow ! 

Dyadin. O-oh! A bird is judged by its flight, my deeply 
respected lady. . . . During these last two weeks any other 
lady would have managed to be in ten towns, and would have 
tiirown du.st in everybody’s eyes; but you have only ventured 
to run as far as the mill, and even this has worn your soul 
out. . . . No, no! You ’ll stay here a short time longer, your 
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heart will be softened, and you ’ll return to your husband. 
[Listening.'] Someone *s coming in a carriage. [Getting up. 

Elena Andreyevna. I *11 go in. 

Dyadin. I dare not trouble you any more with my presence. , . . 
I ’ll go to the mill to have a little nap. ... I rose this morn- 
ing before Aurora. 

Elena Andreyevfia. After you ’ve had your nap, come and we ’ll 
have tea together. [Goes into the house. 

Dyadin. [Alone^ If I lived in an intellectual centre, they could 
draw a caricature of me for a magazine, with a very funny 
satirical inscription. Gracious! I, at my time of life and 
with an unattractive appearance, to have carried off a famous 
professor’s young wife ! That is fascinating ! [Goes away. 

Scene II 

Semyon carrying buckets and Julie coming in 

Julie. Good day, Semyon! God assist you! Is Ilya Ilyich at 
home? 

Semyon. Yes. He *s gone to the mill. 

Julie. Will you go and call him. 

Semyon. Yes. [Goes away. 

Julie. [Alone.'\ He must be asleep! . . . [Sitting down on the 
bench under the whidow and sighing deeply.^ Some sleep, others 
lounge about, and I all day long am running about, running 
about. . . . God won’t end my life. [With a still deeper sigh.^ 
Good God, that there can be such foolish people as that Waffle ! 
As I drove by his barn a black pig came out of the door. . . . 
It ’ll serve him right if the pigs tear the sacks which aren’t 
his. . * , 

Enter Dyadin. 

Scene III 
Julie and Dyadin 

Dyadin. [Putting on his coat.^ It is you, Yulia Stepanos na! 
Excuse my deshabille. ... I wanted to rest awliile in the 
embraces of Morpheus. 

Julie. How do you do? 

Dyadin. Excuse me for not asking you in. . , . The rooms 
aren’t tidied, etc. Perhaps you will come with me to the 
mill? . . . 

Julie. I shall be all right here. This is what I ’ve come for. 
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Ilya Ilyich. Lennie and the professor, to amuse themselves, 
wish to have a picnic here at the mill, to have tea. . . . 

Dyadin. I *m delighted! 

Julie. I came in advance. . . . They *11 be here presently. 
Please order a table to be brought out here, and of course the 
samovar. . . . Tell Semyon to get the provision baskets out 
of the carriage. 

Dyadin. Certainly. [A pause.] Well? How are you all getting 
on ? 

Julie. Badly, Ilya Ilyich. . . . Believe me, all this worry has 
made me ill. You know, the professor and Sonechka are 
living with us now ! 

Dyadin. Yes, I know. 

Julie. After George laid hands on himself, they could not stay 
in the house. . . . They ’re afraid. In the daytime they don’t 
mind it so much, but when night falls, they all gather in one 
room and sit there until dawn. They are afraid of George’s 
appearing in the darkness. . . . 

Dyadin. Superstitions] . . . And do they mention Plena 
Andreyevna ? 

Julie. Of course they do. [A pause.] Vanished I 

Dyadin. Yes, it ’s a subject worthy of Aivasovsky’s brush. . . . 
Just gone and vanished ! 

Julie. And now nobody knows where she is. . . . Perhaps she 
has run away, or perhaps, in despair . . . 

Dyadin. God is merciful, Yulia Stepanovna] All will be well. 

Enter Khrouschov with a portfolio ajid drawing-case. 


Scene IV 

The same and Khrouschov 

Khrouschov. Hi! Is there anybody here? Semyon] 

Dyadin. Have a look round. 

Khrouschov. Oh I . . . How do you do, Julie? 

Julie. How do you do, Mikhail Lvovich? 

Khrouschov. I ’ve come again to you, Ilya Ilyich, to work here. 
I can’t sit at home. Tell them to place my table under this 
tree, as they did yesterday, and to have two lamps ready. 
It ’ll soon be dark. . . . 

Dyadin. At your service, your worship. [Goes out. 

Khrouschov. How are you getting on, Julie? 

Julie. So-so. ... [A pause. 

Khrouschov. The Serebryakovs are staying with you? 
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Julie. Yes. 

Khrouschov. H*ml . . . And what *s your Lennie doing? 

Julie. He sits at home. . . . All the time with Sonechka. . . . 

Khrouschov. Of course I [A pause.} Why doesn^t he marry her? 

Julie. Well? God bless him! He *s well educated, a 

nobleman; she, too, is of a good family. ... I have always 
wished it for her. . . . 

Khrouschov. She *s a fool ! . . . 

Julie. Now, you mustn’t say that. 

Khrouschov. And your Lennie is a bright one, too. All your 
people are a picked loti A palace of wisdom ! 

Julie. Probably you ’ve had no lunch to-day. 

Khrouschov. What makes you think so? 

Julie. You ’re so very cross. 

Enter Dyadin and Semyon carrying a table. 

Scene V 

The same, Dyadin and Semyon 

Dyadin. You *ve an eye, Misha, for the right place. You ’ve 
chosen an exquisite spot to work in. It ’s an oasis! A pure 
oasis ! Imagine that you are surrounded with palm trees, 
Julie here — a gentle hind, you — a lion, I — a tiger! . . . 

Khrouschov. You ’re a good fellow, a gentle soul, Ilya Ilyich, 
but your manners! Treacly words, shuffling feet, hunched 
shoulders ! ... If a stranger were to see you, he ’d think that 
you weren’t a man, but the devil knows what! ... It is 
annoying ! . . . 

Dyadin. I think this must be my destiny. . . . Fatal predes- 
tination. 

Khrouschov. At it again . . . fatal predestination! Stop it all. 
[Fixing a chart on the table.} I ’m going to stay the night with 
you here. 

Dyadin. \ ’m extremely glad. . . . Now, Misha, you are cross, 
while in my soul there ’s inexpressible joy I As though a bird 
were sitting in my heart and singing a song. 

Khrouschov. Rejoice then. [A paused There ’s a bird in your 
heart, but there ’s a frog in mine. Twenty thousand scandals I 
Shimansky has sold his forest for timber. That ’s one ! Klena 
Andreyevna has run away from her husband, and nobody 
knows now where she is. That *s two 1 I feel that every day 
I’m getting more foolish, petty, and stupid. . . . That’s 
three! I meant to tell you yesterday, but I lacked the 
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courage. You may congratulate me. George left a diary. 
That diary got first into Orlovsky’s hands; I went over and 
read it a dozen times. ... 

Julie. Our people have also read it. 

Khrouschov. George’s affair with Plena Andreyevna, with which 
the whole district rang, turns out to be an abominable, dirty 
slander. ... I believed that slander and slandered along 
with the rest; I hated, despised, insulted. . . . 

Dyadin. That *s certainly wrong. 

Khrouschov. The first person whose word I took was your 
brother, Julie dear. Yes, I too am a fine fellow! I believed 
your brother, whom I don’t respect; and disbelieved the 
woman, who before my very eyes was sacrificing herself. I 
more readily Lelieve evil than good, and see no further than 
my nose. And this means that I am as stupid as the rest. 

Dyadin. [To JiiUe'\ Come, let ’s go to the mill, my dear. Let 
the cross baby work here, and we will go for a walk. . . . 
Work away, Misha, old chap I [Goes out with Julie. 

Khrouschov. [Alone/ mixing the colours in a saucer.'] One night 
I saw him leaning his face against her hand. In his diary, 
that night is described in full; he tells how I came there, whar 
I said to him. He quotes my words and calls me a fool 
and narrow-minded. [A pause!] ... It ’s too thick! ... It 
should be thinner. . . . And then he blames Sonya for having 
fallen in love wdth me. . . . She never loved me. . . . Now, 
there ’s a blot. . . . [Scraping the paper ivith a knife.] If even 
I admit that there ’s some truth in it, yet I must not think of 
it. . . . It began foolishly, and ended foolishly. . . , [Sem- 
yon and the labourers bring in a large table.] What ’s this? 
What ’s it for? 

Semyon. Ilya Ilyich told us to bring it in. Company is coming 
from the Zheltoukhin estate to have tea here. 

Khrouschov. All right. No w'ork for me now. ... I ’ll pack 
up my things and go home. 

Erzier Zheltoukhin with Sonya on his arm. 

Scene VI 

Khrouschov, Zheltoukhin and Sonya 

Zheltoukhin. [Singing.] ‘Unwillingly to these shores am I drawn 
by an unknown power.’ 

Khrouschc2>. Whrt^s there? Eh? 

[Hastily packing his case of instruments. 
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Zheltoiikhin, One more question, dear Sophie. . . . Do you re- 
member that day you lunched at our house, my birthday? 
Do own that you laughed then at my appearance. 

Sonya. Leonid Stepanych, how can you say such a thing? I 
laughed for no reason. 

ZheUoukhin. [Noticing Khroiischov.~\ Oh, you too are here ! How 
do you do? 

Khrouschov. How do you do? 

ZheUoukhin. You’re working away! Splendid! . . . Where’s 
Waffle? 

Khrouschov. There. . . . 

ZheUoukhin. Where’s there? 

Khrouschov. I think I speak quite clearly. . . . Theie, at the 
mill, 

ZheUoukhin. I ’d better ask him to come here. [Walking away 
and singing .'\ * Unwillingly to these shores . . [Goes out. 

Sonya. How do you do? . . . 

Khrouschov. How do you do? 

Sonya. What are you drawing? 

Khrouschov. Oh! . . . nothing interesting. 

Sonya. Is it a plan? 

Khrouschov. No, it ’s a map showing the forests of our district. 
[After a pause.'\ I ’ve mapped them out. The green colour 
indicates the places where there were forests during the time 
of our grandfathers and before them ; the bright green, where 
forests have been cut down during the last twenty-five years; 
and the blue, where there are forests still left intact. . . . Yes. 
... [A pause. '\ Well, and how are you? Are you happy? 

Sonya. This is not the time, Mikhail Lvovich, to tliink of 
happiness. 

Khrouschov. What else is there to think of? 

Sonya. Our sorrow came only because we thought too much of 
happiness. . . . 

Khrouschov. [After a pause. ^ So! 

Sonya. There *s no evil without some good in it. Sorrow has 
taught me this, that one must forget one’s own happiness and 
think only of the happiness of others. One’s whole life should 
consist of sacrifices. . , . 

Khrouschov. [After a pause.^ Yes. . . . Marie Vassilievna’s son 
shot himself, and she goes on searching for contradictions in 
her little books. A great misfortune befell yourself, and 
you’re pampering your self-love: you are trying to distort 
your life and you think this a sacrifice. . . . No one has a 
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heart. . . . Neither you nor I. . . . Quite the wrong things 
are being done, and everything goes to waste. ... I *11 go 
away presently and won’t be in your way and Zheltoukhin’s. 
. . . Why are you crying? I did not at all mean to make you 
cry. 

Sonya. Never mind, never mind. . . . [Wiping away her tears. 

Enter Julie, Dyadin, and Zheltoukhin, 

Scene VII 

The same, Julie, Dyadui, Zheltoukhin, and then Serebryakov and 

Orlovsky 

Serebryakovas Voice. Hallo! Where are you all? 

Sonya. [Cry mg out.] We *re here, papa ! 

Dyadin. They’re bringing the samovar! That is fascinating! 

[He and Julie arrange things on the table. 

Enter Serebryakov and Orlovsky. 

Sonya. Here, papa! 

Serebryakov. I see, I see ! . . . 

Zheltoukhin. [Aloud^ Gentlemen, I declare the sitting open! 
Waffle, uncork the liqueur. 

Khrouschov. [To Serebryakov.] Professor, let us forget what has 
occurred between us! [lioldmg out his hands.] I beg you to 
forgive me. . . . 

Serebryakov. I thank you. I am very glad. You too must 
forgive me. When the next day after that incident I tried to 
think over all that had taken place and recalled our conversa- 
tion, I felt very upset. . . . Let us be friends. 

[Taking his arm and going to the table. 

Orlovsky. You should have done this long ago, dear soul. A 
bad peace is better than a good quarrel. 

Dyadin. Your Excellency, I am delighted that it pleased you to 
honour my oasis. Inexpressibly delighted! 

Serebryakov. Thank you, my dear sir. Indeed, it is a fine place. 
A real oasis ! 

Orlovsky. And do you, Alexander, love nature? 

Serebryakov. Very much. [A paused Gentlemen, let us not keep 
silent, let us talk. In our position that is the best thing to 
do. One must look misfortune straight and boldly in the 
face. I am more clieerful than any of you, and for this reason, 
that I am the most unhappy. 
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Julie. I shan’t add any sugar; have your tea with jam. 

Dyadin. {Bustling about among the company.'] How glad, how 
very glad I am i 

Serebryakov. Latterly, Mikhail Lvovich, I have gone through 
such a great deal and thought over things so much that I 
believe I could write a treatise, for the edification of posterity, 
on how to live. Live an age and learn an age, but it is 
misfortunes that teach us. 

Dyadin. He who remembers the evil past, should lose an eye. 
God is merciful; all will end well. [Sonya starts. 

Zheltoukhin. What made you start ? 

Sonya. I heard a cry. 

Dyadin. It ’s the peasants on the river catching crayfish. [Pause. 

Zheltoukhin. Didn’t we agree to spend the evening as if notliing 
had happened? . . . And yet . . . there’s some kind of 
tension. ... 

Dyadin. Your Excellency, I cherish towards science feelings 
not only of reverence, but even of blood relationship. My 
brother’s wife’s brother — you may perhaps have heard his 
name, Konstantin Gavrilych Novossyolov — was a master of 
foreign literature. 

Serebryakov. I didn’t know him personally, but I know the 
name. [A pause. 

Julie. To-morrow it will be exactly fifteen days since George 
died. 

Khrouschov. Julie dear, don’t let us talk about it. 

Serebryakov, Courage! Courage! [A pause. 

Zheltoukhin. There is still some kind of tension. . . . 

Serebryakov. Nature abhors a vacuum. She has deprived me 
of two intimate relations and, in order to fill up the gap, she 
has soon given me new friends. I drink your health, Leonid 

Stepanovich ! 

Zheltoukhin. I thank you, dear Alexander Vladimirovich ! Allow 
me in my turn to drink to your fruitful scientific activity. 

‘Sow the seeds of wisdom, of goodness, of eternity! 

‘Sow the seeds! The Russian folk will give you their 
hearty gratitude ! ’ 

Serebryakov. I value the compliment you pay me. I wish from 
my heart that the time may soon come when our friendly 
relations shall have grown into more intimate ones. 


Enter Fyodor. 
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Scene VIII 

The same and Fyodor 

Fyodor, That ’s where you are ! A picnic ! 

Orlovsky, My sonny . . . my beauty I 

Fyodor. How do you do? [Embracing Sonya and Julie. 

Orlovsky. I Ve not seen you for a fortnight. Where have you 
been? What have you seen? 

Fyodor. I just drove over to Lennie’s; there I was told that you 
were here; and I came here. 

Orlovsky. Where have you been wandering? 

Fyodor. Three nights without sleep. . . . Yesterday, dad, I lost 
five thousand at cards. I drank, played cards, went to town 
five times. . . . Fairly crazy i 

Orlovsky. That ’s a brave fellow. You must be a little drunk 
still ! 

Fyodor. Not a bit. Julie, tea, please! Only with lemon, as 
sour as you like. . . . And George, eh! Without rhyme or 
reason to put a bullet in his head ! And with a French re- 
volver, too! As if he couldn’t have got an honest English 
one ! 

Khroiischov. Hold your tongue, you beast! 

Fyodor. Least, but a pedigree one! [Stroking his beard.] The 
beard alone, what isn’t it worth! . . . Here I am, a beast, 
and a fool, and a knave, yet I have only to will — and the 
finest girl would marry me. Sonya, marry me! [To Khrou- 
schov.] Oh, I ’m so sorry. . . . Pardon! . . . 

Khrouschov. Stop playing the fool. 

Julie. You’re a lost soul, Fedenkal In the whole district 
there is no such drunkard and spendthrift as you. The mere 
sight of you is heartbreaking. You arc a caution! 

Fyodor. Now you’ve started whining! Come here, sit beside 
me, . . . That ’s right. I ’ll come and stay with you for a 
fortnight, ... I must have a rest. [Kissing her. 

Julie. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. You should be a 
comfort to your father in his old age, but you only disgrace 
him. Yours is a stupid life and nothing else. 

Fyodor. I am giving up drink ! Basta / [Pouring out some liqueur. 
Julie. Don’t drink then, don’t drink! 

Fyodor. One glass I may. [Drinking.] Wood Demon, I make you 
a present of a pair of horses and a gun. I ’m going to stay at 
Julie’s. ... I ’ll stay there about a fortnight. 
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Khrouschov. It would do you more good to be sent to a disci- 
plinary battalion. 

Julie. Drink, drink some tea ! 

Dyadin. Have some rusks, old chap. 

Orlovsky . \To Serebryakov.^ Up to the age of forty, Alexander 
old boy, I led the same life as my Fyodor here. One day, my 
dear soul, I began counting how many women I had made 
unhappy in my life. I counted, counted, arrived at seventy, 
and gave it up. Well, as soon as I reached the age of forty, 
suddenly, Alexander old boy, something came over me. Sick 
at heart I could find no peace; in a word, my soul was at odds 
with itself, and there I was. I tried all sorts of things — I read 
books, worked, travelled — all of no avail. Once, my dear 
soul, I went to pay a visit to my late friend, the Most Serene 
Dmitri Pavlovich. We sat down to lunch. After lunch, so 
as to keep awake, we started shooting at a target in the court- 
yard. There were numbers and numbers of people present. 
And our Waffle was there, too. 

Dyadin. I was there, yes ... I remember. . . . 

Orlovsky. Lord, my anguish then! ... I could endure it no 
longer. Suddenly tears gushed from my eyes, I staggered, 
and suddenly cried out at the top of my voice across the whole 
yard with all my power: ‘My friends, my good people, forgive 
me, for the love of Christ!* And that very moment I felt my 
heart to have become pure, gentle, warm; and since that time, 
my dear soul, there is no happier man than I in the wliole 
district. You too ought to do the same. 

Serebryakov. What ? 

. appears in the sky. 

Orlovsky . Do just as I did. Capitulate. Surrender. 

Serebyahov. That *s an example of our native philosophy. You 
advise me to ask forgiveness. For what? Let others ask 
forgiveness of me ! 

Sonya. Papa, but it is 7ve who are to blame! 

Serebryakov. Yes? Gentlemen, evidently at the present mo- 
ment you all have in view my attitude towards my wife. Am 
I) in your o[>inion, am I to blame? It is ridiculous e\'eii. 
She has violated her duty, she left me at a difficult moment 
in life. . . . 

Khrouschov. Alexander Vladimirovich, please listen to me. 

For twenty-five years you have been a professor and served 
science; I plant forests and practise medicine — l)ut for wluit 
purpose and for w’hom is it all, if we do not spare tJiose for 
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whom we are working ? We say that we are serving humanity, 
and at the same time we are inhumanly destroying one 
another. For instance, did you or I do anything to save 
George? Where ’s your wife, whom every one of us insulted? 
Where *s your peace, where *s your daughter’s peace? All is 
ruined, destroyed, all is going to waste. All of you call me 
Wood Demon, but not in me alone, in all of you sits a demon, 
all of you wander in a dark forest and grope your way. Of 
understanding, knowledge and heart we have just enough to 
spoil our own and other people’s lives. . . . 

Klena Andreyevna comes out of the house and sits down on 

the bench under the window. 

Scene IX 

The same and Elena Andreyevna 

Khrouschov. I considered myself a man of ideas, a humane man, 
and at the same time I did not forgive people their slightest 
mistakes. I believed slanders, I gossiped along with others; 
and when, for instance, your wife trustfully offered me her 
friendship, I fired off at her from the height of my loftiness: 
‘Get away from me! I despise your friendship!* That’s 
what I am like. There sits a demon in me, I am petty, 
without talent, blind ; but you too, professor, are no eagle ! 
And yet the whole district, all the women see in me a hero, an 
advanced man, and you are famous all over Russia. And if 
such as I are seriously taken as heroes, and if such as you are 
seriously famous, it means only that for lack of better men 
Jack is a nobleman, that there are no real heroes, no talents, 
no men who might lead us out of this dark forest, who might 
repair what we are spoiling; that there are no real eagles who 
might by right enjoy honourable fame. . . . 

Serebryakov. Sorry 1 ... I came here not in order to carry on a 
polemic with you and to defend my title to fame. . . . 

Zheltoukhin. Now, Misha, let ’s stop this talk. 

Khrouschov. I ’ll finish presently and leave you. Yes, I am 
petty, but, professor, you too are no eagle. George was petty, 
who could not devise anything cleverer than to put a bullet 
in his head. All are petty! And as to the women . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. [Interrupting.'] As to the women, neither are 
they any bigger. [Advancing towards the table.] Elena Andrey- 
evna left her husband, and do you think she will turn her 
freedom to any good use? Don’t worry. . . . She will come 
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back. . - . [Sitting down at the table.^ She has already come 
back. . . . [General consternation. 

Dyadin. [Laughing aloud. ^ That is fascinating! Suspend sen- 
tence, gentlemen, and let me say a word. Your Excellency, 
it is I who carried off your wife, as once upon a time a certain 
Paris carried off the fair Helen. I ! Although there arc no 
pock-marked Parises, yet there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy ! 

Kkrouschov. I can’t make it out. ... It is you, Elena 
Andreyevna ? 

Eletia Andreyevna. The last fortnight I ’ve stayed here with 
Ilya Ilyich. . . . Why do you all look at me so? Well, how 
do you do? ... I sat by the window and heard everything. 
[Embracing Sonya.^ Let ’s be friends! How are you, my dear 
girl? . . . Peace and goodwill ! 

Dyadin. [Rubbing his hands.^ That is fascinating! 

Elena Andreyevna. [To Khrouschov.'\ Mikhail Lvovich! [Holding 
out her hand.^ He who remembers the evil past, should lose an 
eye. How do you do, Fyodor Ivanych ? . . . Julie dear! . . . 

Orlovsky. Darling, our glorious Mme Professor, our beauty . . . 
she has come back, she has returned again to us! . . . 

Elena Andreyevna. I missed you all so much. How do you do, 
Alexander? [Holds out her hand to her husband; the latter 
turns his face away.] Alexander! 

Serebryakov. You have violated your duty. 

Elena Andreyevna. Alexander! 

Serebryakov. I shan’t deny I am very glad to see you and am 
ready to talk to you, but not here, at home. . . . 

[Moving away from the table. 

Orlovsky. Alexander! [A pause. 

Elena Andreyevna. So! ... It means, Alexander, our problem 
is solved quite plainly: in no way at all. Well, so it must be! 
I am an episodic character, mine is a canary’s happiness, a 
woman’s happiness. . . . To stick all my life long at home, to 
eat, to <irink, to sleep, and every day to hear you talk of your 
gout, of your rights, of your merits. . . . Why have you all 
dropped your heads, as if ashamed? Let ’s drink the liqueur 
— lotus. Conic! 

Dyadin. Everything will turn out well, and get better; c%ery- 
thing will he right and safe. 

Fyodor. [Coming up to Serebryakov y in agitation.] Alexander 
Vhtrlirnirovich, I am touched. . . , I pray you, be kin<l 10 her, 
show your wife some tenderness, say one kind word to her. 
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and on the word of an honourable man, all my life long I will 
be your true friend, I ’ll make you a present of my best troika. 

Serebryakov. Thank you, but excuse me, I don’t understand 
you. . . . 

Fyodor. H’m ! . . . you don’t understand ! . . . Once I was 
coming back from the hunt and saw a tawny owl sitting on a 
tree. ... I bang a pellet at him! He sits. ... I bang at 
him a number nine ... he sits. . . . Nothing moves him. 
He sits and only blinks his eyes. 

Serebryakov. What does this refer to? 

Fyodor. To the tawny owl. [Returning to the table. 

Orlovsky. [Listening.'] I say, friends . . . quiet ... I think the 
church bells are ringing a fire alarm somewhere. 

Fyodor. [Noticing the glow.] 0-o-oh ! Look at the sky ! What 
a glow ! 

Orlovsky. Dear souls, and we ’re sitting here and missing it all ! 

Dyadin. Grand! 

Fyodor. 0-oh 1 What an illumination ! It must be near 
Alexeyevsk. 

Khrouschov. No, Alexeyevsk is more to the right. ... It must 
be Kovo-Petrovsk. 

Julie. How terrible! I ’m afraid of a fire. 

Khrouschov. It ’s Novo-Petrovsk for certain. 

Dyadin. [Shouting.] Semyon, run to the dyke and have a look 
where the fire is. You might see it from there. 

Semyon. [Shouting.] It is the Telibeyev forest burning. 

Dyadin. Wliat? 

Semyon. The Telibeyev forest. 

Dyadin. Forest! . . . [A loJig pause .] 

Khrouschov. I must go there ... to the fire. . . . Good-bye! 

Forgive me, I was harsh, it is because I never felt so 
depressed as to-day. My soul is in anguish. . . . But all this 
is no matter. . . . One must be a man and stand firmly on 
one’s feet. I shall not shoot myself, nor throw myself under 
the wheels of the mill. ... I may not be a hero, but I will 
become one I I will grow the wings of an eagle, and neither 
this glow nor tlie devil himself shall frighten me! Let forests 
hLirn — I will plant new ones! Let me not be loved by one, 

I v.ill love another! [Rtishes off. 

Eltaa Andreyevna. What a splendid man ! 

Orlovsky. Yes. . . . ‘Let me not be loved by one, I will love 
another.’ How is this to be understood? 

Sonya. Take me away from here ... I want to go home. . . . 
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Serebryakov. Yes, it ’s time to go. It *s dreadfully damp here. 

My rug and overcoat are somewhere about. . . . 

Zheltoukhin. The rug is in the carriage, and here the overcoat. 

[Handing it to him. 

Sonya. [In violent agitation.^ Take me away from here. . . . 

Take me away. . . . 

Zheltoukhin. At your service. . . . 

Sonya. No, I will go with godpa. Take me with you, godpa ! . . . 
Orlovsky. Certainly, my dear soul, come with me. 

[Tlanding her her things. 
Zheltoukhin [Aside.^ Curse it! . . . Nothing but humiliation 
and meanness ! 

[Fyodor and Julie pack the tea things and serviettes into the 
hasket!\ 

Serebyakov. The heel of my left foot is aching. ... It must be 
rheumatism. . . . Again I shanT sleep all night. 

Elena Andreyevna. [Buttoning up her husband' s coat.] Ilya Ilyich 
dear, please fetch my hat and cloak from the house.' 

Byadin. I will, 

[Goes into the house and comes back with her hat and cloak. 

Orlovsky. You are frightened at the glow, my dear! Don’t be 

afraid, it ’s growing smaller. The fire is being put out. . . . 

Juhe. There ’s half a jar of medlar jam left. . . . Well, let Ilya 

Ilyich have it. . . . [To her brother.] Lennie dear, take the 
basket. 

Elena A?idreyevna. I’m ready! . . . [To her husband.] Well, 

take me, you statue of the commander, and go to blazes with 

me in your twenty-six dismal rooms! That ’s all I ’m "ood 
for 1 ® 


Serebryakov. Statue of the commander! ... I should laueh 
at this simile, but the pain in my foot prevents me! 

Uo the whole company.] Good-bye, friends! I thank you for 
the entertainment and for your pleasant company. . . \ 

tea— everythin- perfect ; but, excuse 

f ^ * approve of here— your nati\ e 

philosophy and views on life. One must work, gentlemen r 
Your way is impossible! One must do thin-s Ves' 

one must work . . . Good-bye I [Ifa/A-s o/fwUh hfs ,v,fe 
l-yodo,. Come, Juhe! \To his Jather.\ Good-bye, pater ! ^ ' 

folloicing //iLmf A hfavy basket' 
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Scene X 

Orlovsky, Sonya, and Dyadin 

Orlovsky. \To Sonya.'\ Well, why are you sitting down? Come, 
my ducky ! . . . [Goes out with Sonya. 

Dyadin. [Aside?^ No one said good-bye to me! . , . That is 
fascinating 1 [Puts out the candles. 

Orlovsky. [To Sony a. '\ What 's the matter? 

Sonya. I can*t go away, dear godpa. ... I can’t ! I 'm in 
despair, godpa. ... I in despair! It’s so unbearably 
difficult! 

Orlovsky. [Alarmed.] What’s wrong? My ducky, my beauty! 

• • • 

Sonya. Let *s remain here. . . . Let ’s stay here a little while. 
Orlovsky. One moment it ’s ‘take me away,’ the other moment 
‘let ’s stay’! ... I can’t make you out. . . . 

Sonya. Here to-day I have lost my happiness. ... It ’s un- 
bearable! . . . Oh, godpa dear, why am I still alive? [E>n^ 
bracing him.] Oh, if you knew, if you knew ! 

Orlovsky. I ’ll give you some water. . . . Let *s sit down. . . . 
Come ! 

Dyadin. What’s wrong? Sophie Alexandrovna dear . . . you 
mustn’t, I am all of a tremble ! . . . [Tearfully.] I can’t bear 
to see it ! . . . My dear child ! . . . 

Sonya. Ilya Ilyich, drive me over to the fire ! I implore you ! 
Orlovsky. What do you want with the fire? What will you do 

there ? 

Sonya. I implore you, drive me over to the fire, or I ’ll walk 
there. I ’m in despair. . . . Godpa, it ’s hard, unbearably 
hard I Drive me over to the fire. 

Enter Khrouschov hurriedly. 


Scene XI 

The same and Khrouschov 

Khrouschov. [Shouting.] Ilya Ilyich ! 

Dyadin. Here ! What is it you want? 

Khrouschov. I can’t walk, let me have your horse. 

Sonya [Recognizing Khrouschov, and crying out joyfully.] 
Mikhail Lvovich ! [To Orlovsky.] Go away, godpa dear, I have 
something to say to him. [To Khrouschov.] Mikhail Lvovich, 
you said that you would love another. . . . [To Orlovsky.] 
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Go away, godpa! . . . [To Khrottschov.'] I am another now 
... I only want the truth. . . . Nothing, nothing but the 
truth ! I love you, I love you, I love . . , 

Orlovsky, Now I see! [Laughing. 

Dyadin. That is fascinating ! 

Sonya. [To Orlovsky !\ Go away, godpa dear! [To Khrouschov.} 
Yes, yes, only the truth and nothing else ! . . , Speak then, 
speak ! . . . I *ve said everything. . , . 

Khrouschov. [Embracing Aer.] My darling! 

Sonya. Don’t go, godpa dear! . . . When you told me of your 
love, I panted for joy, but I was fettered by prejudices. I 
was prevented from giving you a true answer just as father 
is prevented from smiling on Elena. Now I am free! . . . 

Orlovsky. [Laughing aloud.^ Singing in tune at last! Scrambled 
out on to the bank! I have the honour to congratulate you. 
[Bowing low.^ Ah, you naughty, naughty children! 

Dyadin. [Embracing Khrouschov.'\ Misha, my dear boy, how 
glad you make me! Misha, dear boy! 

Orlovsky. [Embracing and kissing Sonya.'\ My darling, my little 
canary! . . . My dear little goddaughter I [Sonya laughs 
aloud.^ Now you ’vc started! 

Khrouschov. I can hardly grasp it all ! . . . Let me have a word 
with her. Don’t get in our w’ay. . . . Pray, go away I . . . 

Enter Fyodor and Julie. 

SCE.NE XII 

The same, Fyodor ^ and Julie 

Julie. But it ’s all a fib, Fyodor dear! You *re fibbing! 

Orlovsky. Sh-h ! Quiet, boys! My rascal is coming here. I.et 
us hide ourselves, quick ! Do ! 

[Orlovsky, Dyadin, Khrouschov , and Sonya hide themselves. 

Fyodor. I left my whip and gloves here. 

Julie. But it ’s all a fib! 

Fyodor. Well, let it be a fib! . . . What of it? I don’t want 

to go to your house yet. . . . Let ’s walk for a while, and 
then we will go. . . . 

Julie. You are a nuisance! [Clapping her hands.'] Now, isn’t 
that Waffle a silly! The table is not yet cleared I Someone 
rniyht have stolen the samovar. . . . Oh, Waffle, Wafile — an 
old mun, and yet he has less sense than a baby! 

Dyadin. [Aside.] Thanks! 

Julie. As we came up I heard someone laughing. . . . 
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Fyodor It* s the peasant women bathing! . . . [Picking up a 
glove.] Here ’s someone’s glove. . . . Sonya’s. . . . To-day 
Sonya behaved as though she were bitten by a fly. She ’s 
in love with the Wood Demon. She *s in love with him up to 
her e 3 ^es, and he, the blockhead, does not see it ! 

Juhe. [Angrily.] Where are we going then? 

Fyodor. To the dyke. . . . Let’s go for a walk. . . . There ’s 
no finer spot in the whole district. . . . Beautiful! 

Orlovsky. [Aside.] My sonny, my beauty, his fine beard! . . . 

Juhe. I just heard a voice. 

Fyodor. [Reciiing.] ‘ Here are wonders, the Wood Demon loiters, 

the mermaid sits on the branches.’ . . . Yes, old chap! 

[Clapping her on the shoulder. 

Julie. I ’m not a chap. 

Fyodor. Let us reason it out peacefully. Listen, Julie dear! 
I ’ve gone through fire and water. ... I am already thirty- 
five, and have no status except that of lieutenant in the 
Serbian army and non-com. in the Russian reserve. I ’m 
dangling between the sky and the earth. ... I must change 
my mode of life, and you see . . . do you understand, I ’ve 
now a fancy in my head that if I were to marry, a huge change 
will happen in my life! ... Do marry me, do! 1 ask for 
no one better. . . . 

Julie. [Conjused.] H’m ! . . . You see . . . you first reform, 
Fyodor dear. 

Fyodor, Well, don’t bargain like a gipsy! Speak straight out! 

Julie. I’m shy! . . . [Looking round.] Stop, someone might 
come in or overhear us! . . .1 believe Waffle is looking 
through the window. 

Fyodor. There ’s no one. 

Julie. [Falling on his neck.] Fedenka! 

[Sonya laughs aloud; Orlovsky ^ Dyadin, and Khrouschov 
laugh, clap their hands and shout: ‘Bravo! Bravo!’ 

Fyodor. Ugh ! How you frightened us ! Where did you come 
from ? 

Sonya. Julie dear, I congratulate you ! And you may congratu- 
late me ! . . , [Laughter, kisses, noise. 

Dyadin. That is fascinating! That is fascinating! 


CURTAIN 
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TATYANA RIEPIN 

A DRAMA IN ONE ACT 


In the preface to Anton Tchekhov's unpublished play, Tatyana 
Riepin, Michael Tchekhov says : 

‘Anton Tchekhov’s one-act play was written by him in 1889, 
and dedicated to Souvorin, who instructed liis printing house 
to have only two copies of the play printed. One of them 
Souvorin sent to Tchekhov, the other he kept for himself. 
For thirty-four years the play lay among Anton*s papers, 
zealously guarded by our sister Marie. Souvorin’s copy seems 
to have been lost ; yet should it ever be found, it cannot contain 
the explanatory notes, which are here made by one who knew 
Anton Tchekhov intimatcl)^ and who also knows the origin of 
the play. 

‘That is why our sister Marie has given me permission to 
publish our brother's play, in the hope that the reader will 
regard it as a mere pastime; for neither Anton Tchekhov nor 
Souvorin regarded it in any other light.’ 

After giving a detailed account of Tchekhov's career as a 
playwright, Michael Tchekhov describes the mutual help and 
advice which Anton Tchekhov and Souvorin gave one another 
at the time when Tchekhov had his Ivanov, and Souvorin his 
Tatyana Riepin, produced. And he goes on to say: 

'The plot in Souvorin's play Tatyana Riepin is not at all 
complicated. I should rather say that there is no plot in it. 

‘In the middle of the eighties of the last century there lived a 
well known provincial actress called Mile Kadrnin. I do not 
know her hfe-story very well, but this fact is known about her, 
that, having been betrayed by her lover, she decided to poison 
herself. She was to act in the historic play Vassilis^a Mcleti- 
ticvna, in which play the wife of Ivan the Terrible is poisoned 
Before the poisoning scene, Mile Kadrnin swallowed some iioison. 
If I remember right, this happened at a theatre in Kharkov. 
When the poisoning scene in the play Vjegan to be enacted, the 
poison taken by Mile Kadrnin began to work on her svstem. 
She died on the stage, in terrible avonies, hut in the knowledge 
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that among the audience in the theatre was her faithless lover. 
That was her revenge. Not suspecting the truth, the specta- 
tors were overwhelmed by Mile Kadmin’s acting, until at 
last the performers on the stage as well as the audience realized 
what had actually happened. The unusual death of Mile Kad- 
min was discussed everywhere at that time; people talked of her 
as of a real heroine, and those who knew her well spoke of her as 
of an unusual woman. Although Anton did not know Mile 
Kadmin personally, yet I have heard from various people that 
he was interested in her. She seemed to him a real woman and, 
judging by her photograph which we had in our house, she must 
have been beautiful. In one of his letters to Souvorin, Anton 
writes: I am sick of the golden mean, I am idling, and I am 
grumbling that there are no more original, wild women. . . . 
In a word, ‘he, the tumultuous, is looking for a storm. . . 
And every one keeps on saying to me with one voice: ‘Now, old 
fellow, you would have liked Mile Kadmin!* And gradually 
I am studying her; and, as I listen to what is being said about 
her, I realize that she was indeed an extraordinary character.** 

‘ It was that very same Mile Kadmin whom Souvorin presented 
as the heroine in his play Tatyana Riepin. In his play, the pro- 
vincial actress Tatyana Riepin is madly in love with Sobinin, 
a beau and ‘lady-killer.’ But Sobinin becomes infatuated with 
Mme Olenin, a local belle, and he proposes marriage to her. 
Tatyana Riepin cannot survive such unfaithfulness, she takes 
poison and dies in terrible agony. That is the whole plot of 
Souvorin’s play. I remember the famous actress M. P. Yermo- 
lov acting the part of Tatyana Riepin in Moscow, and depicting 
her agonies through poisoning. The whole audience was so 
agitated and the ladies went into such hysterics that, through 
their crying, the performers could hardly be heard. Among 
the dramatis personae of Souvorin’s play are Kotelnikov and 
Patronikov, two local landowners; Sonnenstein, a financier; 
Adashev, a journalist; Mme Kokoshkin, a great lady, a patroness 
of the theatre and admirer of talent; and several other episodic 
characters, who, as always in the provinces, gather around the 
newly arrived theatrical celebrity. But none of these characters 
has any direct influence on the action or plot of Souvorin’s 
piece. There is no need to go into fuller details. I only want 
to draw the attention of the reader to the fact that the play 
ends with Tatyana Riepin’s death. As to the further develop- 
ment of events, that is, whether Sobinin eventually marries the 
iocal belle, or not; and if he does marry her, what his state of 
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mind is when he learns of the death of the woman he has de- 
serted — all this is left unexplained in Souvorin’s play, nor are 
any hints dropped. . . . 

‘Very soon after the production of Souvorin’s Rtepiu 

in Moscow, it so happened that Anton needed a P'rench dic- 
tionary. Souvorin had bookshops in Petersburg, in Moscow, and 
in the provinces, where Anton used to buy books on credit or on 
deferred payment. But now after his labours with the produc- 
tion of Souvorin’s play in Moscow, he asked for a dictionary as 
a present, promising Souvorin to let him have a present in ex- 
change. And Anton’s present took the form of a manuscript 
continuation of Souvorin’s Tatyana Riepin. 

‘Anton was a great connoisseur of church literature. He knew 

the Bible perfectly, he knew it from his early childhood ; hewasalso 

very fond both of the directness and of the florid unusual words of 

the hymns, many of which he knew by heart. He also had a 

small library of church ritual and service books, part of which is 

still to be found in Anton’s house in Yalta. And thinking what 

present he could make to Souvorin, he took down from his shelf 

a missal, opened it at the marriage service, and “for his own 

amusement,” without intending it for the critics or for the public, 

he wrote a one-act play in continuation of Souvorin’s Tatyana 
Rit pm. ... 

‘In Anton’s Tatyana Riepin the action takes place in church. 

At that time the idea was rpiite unusual, and of course perfectly 

inadmissible from the point of view of the censor. Sobinin 

marries Mme Olenin and the marriage takes place in the church. 

All the dramatis personae of Souvorin’s play are present in 

Anton’s play, but only as guests, having nothing to do with 

the; action. The whole interest of Anton’s play centres in the 

marriage ceremony, for which purpose he introduces the follow- 
ing new characters : 

Father Ivan, the archpriest of the cathedral, a man of 
SL-ventv. ' 

Father Kicolay » 

Father Alexey | Pi^iests. 

\ Deacon. 

An Acolyte. 

A Verger. 

A Lady in Black. 

J he Crown Prosecutor- 

Actors and Actresses. 

I wo Choirs the cathedral choir and the archbishop’s. 
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The marriage ritual is fully adhered to in the play, with the 
reading of the New Testament and all the other particulars. 

■^^ton entitled his one-act play Tatyana Riepin, and sent the 
Mb., for fun, to Souvorin, accompanying it with the following 

“I am sending you, my dear Alexey Sergueyevich, the very 
cheap and useless present which I promised you. If I am to 
have a tedious time over your dictionary, then you can have a 
tedious time over my present. I wrote it in one sitting, and 
therefore it turned out cheaper than cheap. For making use 
of your title you can bring an action against me. Don’t show 
it to anybody y and when you have read it throw it into the fire. 
You can throw it there without reading it. I allow you any- 
thing. After reading it you may even exclaim ‘Damnt' ” 

* But Souvorin did not throw the manuscript away. A month 
passed and no word from him came to Anton. It was rather 
puzzling. Then Anton had a letter from Souvorin to say that 
he had ordered two copies of Anton’s Tatyana Riepin to be 
printed, one for the author and the other for himself, and that 
he had already sent him the proofs. At last the printed copy 
arrived. Anton was delighted; the paper and get-up was fine. 
“Thank you,” Anton wrote to Souvorin on 14th May 1889, 

“ I received my Tatyana. The paper is very good. I struck out 
my name in the proof and can’t understand why it is still there. 

I also struck out, that is, corrected, many misprints, which also 
remain. It is all nonsense, though. To make the illusion 
greater, Leipzig, not Petersburg, should have been printed on 
the cover.” ’ 
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CHARACTERS 


Mme Vera Olenin, the bride. 

Peter Sobinin, the bridegroom. 

Kotelnikov )...u l 

VOLGUIN, a young officer ( bridegroom s best men. 

The Student ) i. •. . . 

The Crown Prosecutor ) s best men. 


Matveyev, actor. 
Mme Kokoshkin. 

M, Kokoshkin 

SONNENSTEIN. 

A Young Lady. 

A Lady in Black. 
Actors and Actresses. 


Father Ivan, the archpriest of the cathedral, a man of seventy. 
Father Nicolay) 

Father Alexey Priests. 

A Deacon. 

An Acolyte. 

Kouzma, the verger. 


Time: a little ajter six 6* clock in the evening. The cathedral 
church. All the lamps and lights are burning. The holy 
gates in front of the altar are open. Two choirs— that of the 
archbishop and that of the cathedral — are engaged. The 
church ts packed with people. It is close and stifling. A 
marriage ceremony is taking place. Sobinin is being 
married to Mme Olenui. SobinirPs best ?nen are Kotelnikov 
tmd V olguin ; Mme Olenin's are her brother y a student, and the 
Crown Prosecutor. The whole local intelligentsia are present. 

The officiating clergy are : Father Ivan, in a 
jaded surplice ; Father Nicolay , young and shaggy ; Father 
Alexey, in dark coloured glasses ; behind them, to the right of 
Father Ivan, stands the tall, thin Deacon, with a book in his 

hands. Among the crowd is the local theatrical company 
headed by Matveyev. 


bather Ivan. lReading.'\ Remember, O God, also their parents 

the blessings of parents 
establish the foundations of houses. Remember, O Lord 

thy servants the paranymphs, who have come together here 
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to this joy. Remember, O Lord, our God, Thy servant 
Feter and Thy handmaid Vera, and bless them. Grant unto 
them fruit of the womb, good offspring, and concord in soul 
and body; exalt them as the cedars of Lebanon, as a fruitful 
vine. Vouchsafe to them abundance, that having all 
sufficiency they may excel in every good work and in every- 
thing well-pleasing unto Thee; that they may see their sons^ 
sons, as young olive plants round about their table; and that 
having been well-pleasing in Thy sight, they may shine as 
the stars in heaven, in Thee our Lord. To Thee be all glory, 

might, honour, and worship, now and for ever, world without 
end. 

The Archbishop* s Choir. [Singing.'^ Amen! 

Palronikov. It is stuffy. What ’s the order you wear round 
your neck. Monsieur Sonnenstein ? 

Sonnensteifi. Belgian. Why are there so many people here? 

Who has let them in? Ugh ! Russian vapour baths. 
Pairoiiikov. It *s the scoundrelly police. 

The Deacon. Let us supplicate the Lord ! 

The Cathedral Choir. [Singing.] Lord have mercy! 

Faihcr Nicolay. [Pcading!] O holy God, who didst form a man 
out of earth and of his rib didst raise up woman and join her 
to him as a helpmeet, for so it pleased Thy Majesty that man 
should not be alone upon the earth, do Thou Thyself now, 
O Lord, send forth Thy hand from 'I'hy holy dwelling place 
and join together Thy servant Peter to Thy handmaid Vera, 
for by Thee woman is joined unto man. Conjoin them in the 
same mind, unite them in one flesh, grant them the fruit of 
the womb, and the joy of good children. For Thine is the 
might, and Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, Father, Son, and Ploly Ghost, now and for ever, world 
without end. 

The Cathedral Choir. [Singing.] Amen! 

The Young Lady. [To Sonnenstein.] The crowns will presently 
be put on the heads of the bride and of the bridegroom. 
Look, look ! 

Father Ivan. [Taking the crown from the altar and turning his face 
to Sobinin.] The servant of God, Peter, is betrothed to the 
handmaid of God, Vera, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

[He hands the crown over to Kotelnihov. 

In the Crowd. The best man is just as tall as the bridegroom. 
He 's not interesting. Who is he? 
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It is Kotelnikov’. The other best man, the officer, is also quite 
uninteresting. 

Gentlemen, let the lady pass, please ! 

I am afraid, madam, you won’t be able to get through! 

Father Ivan, \Turns to Mme Oleni 7 %.'\ The handmaid of God, 
Vera, is betrothed to the servant of God, Peter, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

[//c hands the croivn to the Student. 

Kotelnikov. The crowns are heavy. My hand feels numb. 

Volguin. It’s all right; I’ll take my turn presently. Who 
smells here of patchouli, I should like to know! 

The Crown Prosecutor . It is Kotelnikov. 

Kotelnikov. You lie. 

Volguin. Sh-h-h ! 

Father Ivan. O Lord our God, with glory and honour 
crown them! O Lord our God, with glory and honour 
crown them ! O Lord our God, with glory and honour crown 
them ! 

Altne Kokoshktn. \To her husband.^ How v^ery lovely Vera looks 
now! I do admire her. And she isn’t at all nervous. 

M. Kokoshkin. She’s used to it. She’s going through it for 
the second time t ^ 

Mnie Kokoshkin. Yes, just so. [Sighing.'] From all my heart I 
wish her 103’ I . . , She has a kind heart. 

The . 4 co!yte. [Coining into the niiddle of the church.] Thou didst 
set upon their heads crowns of precious stones. Life they 
asked of Thee, and Thou gavest it to them. 

The Archbishop' s Choir. [Singing.] Thou didst set upon their 
heads . . . 

Patronikov. I wish I could smoke now. 

The Acolyte. The words of Paul the Apostle. 

The Deacon. Let us hear the words. 

2 he Acoloyte. [In a drawling octave.] Brethren, giving thanks 

always for all tilings unto God and the Father in the name of 

our Lord Jesus (.hrist; submitting yourselves one to another 

in the fear 01 God. Wives, submit yourselves unto your 

.lusbands, as unto the Lord. For the husband is tiie head of 

the wife, even as Christ is the head of the Church: and lie is 

the saviour of the body. Therefore as the Church is subject 

unto Uinst, so let the wives be to their husbands in 
everything. . . , 

Sohtnin. [To Kotelnikov.] You are crushing my head with the 
crown. 
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Kot^nikov, No, I m not. I ’m holding the crown seven inches 
above your head. 

Sobinin. I tell you, you ’re crushing my head. 

The Acolyte. Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also 

gave Himself for it ; that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the Word, 
that He might present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish . . . 

Volgutn. He has a fine bass . . . [To Kotelnikov.'] Do you want 
me to take my turn now? 

Kotelnikov. I ’m not tired yet. 

The Acolyte. So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man 
ever hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, 
even as the Lord the Church: for we are members of His body, 
of His flesh and of His bones. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother . . . 

Sobinin. [To Kotelnikov.] Keep the crown liigher. You crush 
me. 

Kotelnikov. What nonsense ! 

The Acolyte. And shall be joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. 

il/. Kokoshkin. The governor-general is here. 

Mme Kokoshkin. Where do you see him? 

M. Kokoshkin. There, standing near the right aisle with M. 
Altoukhov. Incognito. 

Mme Kokoshkin. I see, I see him now. He 's speaking to little 
Marie Hansen. He ’s crazy about her. 

The Acolyte. Tliis is a great mystery: but I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church. Nevertheless, let every one of you in 
particular so love his wife even as himself; and let the wife 
fear her husband. 

The Cathedral Choir. [Singing.] Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia. . . . 

In the Crowd. Do you hear, Natalie Sergueyevna? The wife 
is to fear her husband. 

Let me alone. [Laughter. 

Sh-h-h ! be quiet there 1 
The Acolyte. Let us hear the Holy Gospel. 

Father Ivan. Peace be to all 1 

The Cathedral Choir. [Singing.] And to thy spirit. 

In the Crowd, They are reading the Gospel, the New Testament. 

. . . How very long it all is ! It ’s time they finished. 
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I can’t breathe. I must go away. 

You won’t get through. Wait a hit, it ’ll soon be over. 

Father Ivan. The lesson from the Holy Gospel of John. 

The Acolyte. Let us hear the lesson. 

Father Ivan. [After taking ojf his surplice.'] At that time there was 
a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was 
there; and both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the 
marriage. And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus 
saith unto Him; They have no wine. Jesus saith unto her: 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not 
yet come. . . . 

Sobiniii. [I'o Kotelnikov.'] Is it going to end soon? 

Kotclnikov. I don’t know. I ’m not an expert in these matters. 
But it ’ll probably soon be over. 

Volguin. You still have to go in a circle round the altar. 

Father Ivan. His mother saith unto the servants: Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it. .And there were set there six water- 
pots of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the Jews, 
containing two or three firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto them : 
Fill the waterpots with water. And they filled them to the 
brim. And He saith unto them: Draw out now, and bear 
unto the governor of the feast. ... [A groan is heard. 

Volguin. Qu’est-ce que e’est? Is someone being crushed? 

In the Crowd. Sh-h-h! Quiet! [A groan. 

Father Ivan. And they bare it. When the ruler of the feast had 

tasted the water that was made wine, and knew not whence 

it was (but the servants which drew the water knew), the 

governor of the feast called the bridegroom, and saith unto 
him . . . 

Sobinin. [To Kotelnikov.] Who was groaning just now? 

Kotelnikov. [Gazing at the crowd.] There’s something stirring 
there. . . . A lady in black. . . . She has probably boon taken 
ill. . . . They are leading her out. . . . 

Sobniin. [Gaziyig at the crowd.] Hold the crown a bit higher. 

Father Ivan. Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine; and when men have well drunk, then that which is 
worse: but thou hast kept the good wine until now. This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fested forth His glory; and IIis dis( iples believed on Him. . . 

In tne Crowd. I can’t understand why they let hysterical women 
in here ! 

The Arcl^ishop^s Choir. [Singing.] Glory be to Thee, O Lord, 
glory be to 1 hee I •' » > 
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Patronihov. Don’t buzz like a bumble-bee^ Monsieur Sonnen- 
stein, and don’t stand with your back to the altar. It is 
not done. 

Sonnenstein. It *s the young lady who ’s buzzing like a bce^ it ’s 
not me. . . . ha ha ha! 

2'he Acolyte. Let us all say with our whole soul^ and with our 
whole mind let us say . . . 

The Cathedral Choir. [Singing.^ Lord, have mercy. 

\The Deacon reads the long liturgical prayer ^ in the course of 
which the following conversation takes place.^ 

In the Crowd. Sh-h-h ! Quiet ! 

But I too am being pushed ! 

The Choir. [Singing.] Lord, have mercy ! 

In the Crowd. Sh-h-h ! Sh-h-h ! 

Who ’s fainting? [A groan. A movement in the crowd. 

Mnie Kokoshkin. [To the lady standing next to her]. W hat ’s the 
matter? You see, my dear, it’s just intolerable. If only 
they would open the door. ... I ’m dying from the heat. 

In the Crowd. She ’s being led out, but she resists. . . . Who is 
she ? — sh-h ! 

Sohinin. Oh, my God. . . . 

In the Crowd. Yesterday, at the Hotel Europe, a woman poisoned 
herself. 

Yes, they say she was the wife of a doctor. 

Why did she do it, do you know? 

Volguin. I hear someone crying. . . . The public is not behaving 
well . 

Matveyev. The choristers are singing well to-day. 

The Comic Actor. You and I ought to engage these choirs, 
Zakhar Ilyich I 

Matveyev. What cheek, you muzzle-face! [Taughter^ Sh-h! 

In the Crowd. Yes, they say she was a doctor’s w ife. . . . At the 
hotel. . . . With the fine example set by Mile Riepin, this 
is now the fourth woman who has poisoned herself. Explain 
it to me, my dear fellow, what do these poisonings mean? 

It ’s an epidemic. Nothing else. 

You mean, a kind of imitativeness? 

Suicide is contagious! 

What a lot of psychopathic w omen there are now ! 

Quiet I Stop w alking about ! 

Don’t shout, please ! [A groan. 

' In the original the prayer is given in full; but it is left out in the 
copy published by Michael Tchekhov. 
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Mile Riepin has poisoned the air with her death. All the 
ladies have taken the contagion and gone mad about their 
wrongs. 

Even in the church the air is poisoned. Do you feel the 
tension here? 

[Here the Deacon ends the prayer. 
The Archbishop's Choir. Lord, have mercy! 

Father Ivan. For Thou art a merciful God, and the lover of men, 
and to Thee we ascribe the glory, to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without 
end. 

The Choir. [Singing.'\ Amen I 
Sobinin. I say, Kotelnikov! 

Kotehiikov. Well ? 

Sobtfiin. Now . . . oh, great God! . . . Tat^^ana Riepin is 
here. . . . She is here. . . . 

Kotelnikov. You Te off your head! 

Sobinin. The lady in black . . .it’s she. I recognized her. 
... I saw her. . . . 

Kotelnikov. There ’s no resemblance. . . . Except that she too 
is a brunette, but nothing else, 
y he Deacon. Let us supplicate the Lord I 

Kotelnikov. Don’t whisper to me, it ’s not done. People are 
watchirjg you .... 

Sobiyiin. For the love of God. ... I can hardly stand on my 

/f- IT j 1 [A groan, 

i he Choir. ] Lord, have mercy ! 

In the Crowd. Quiet'. Sh-h ! Who’s pushing there from 
beljitid ? Sh-h ! 


They ’ve led her away behind the pillar. . . . 

You can’t get rid of the ladies anywhere. . . . Why don’t 
they stay at home? 


One of the Fublic. [Shouting.'] You keep quiet! 

Faiher ivan. [Reading.] O Lord our God, who in Thy sa . mg 
<hspensation didst vouclisafe at Cana of Galilee \lle 

looks round.] What a crowd! [Continues reading.] . by 

I hy presence to declare matrin.uny lionourabie . . . [Raisino 

his voice.] I pray you, people keep quiet there! \'ou arc 
hiivlering us from performing the ceremony. Don’t walk 
about the church, don't talk, don’t make a noise, but stiind 
still and pray. Just so! You sliould have the fear of (iod 
in you. [Reading on.] O Lord our God; who in liiv savin- 
disiiensation didst vouchsafe at Cana of Galilee 'by '1 hy 
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presence to declare matrimony honourable, do Thou Thyself 
now also preserve in peace and concord Thy servants Peter 
and Vera, whom it hath pleased Thee to join one to the other. 
Make their marriage honourable; keep their bed undefiled; 
grant that their conversation may remain immaculate, and 
vouchsafe unto them to reach a good old age, with pure hearts, 
fulfilling Thy commandments. For Thou our God art a God 
of mercy and salvation, and to Thee we ascribe the glory with 
Thy Father unbegotten, and Spirit all holy, good and life- 
giving, now and for ever, w'orld without end. 

The Archbishop* s Choir. [Singing.] Amen! 

Sobinin. [To Kotelnikov.] Send someone for the police and tell 
them not to let any one in. . . . 

Kotelnikov. Whom could they let in? The church as it is is 
packed full. Keep silent . . . donT whisper. 

Sobinin. She . . . Tatyana is here. 

Kotelnikov. You Ye raving. She Y in the cemetery. 

The Deacon. Assist, save, have mercy on us and preserve us, 

0 God, by Thy grace ! 

The Cathedral Choir. [Singing.] Lord, have mercy ! 

The Deacon. The whole day perfect, holy, peaceful and sinless, 
let us ask the Lord. 

The Cathedral Choir. [Singing.] Grant, O Lord! 

[The Deacon continues reading the short prayer y during which 
the following conversation takes place.^ 

In the Crowd. That deacon will never finish with his ‘Lord, have 
mercy,^ and ‘Lord, save us.* 

1 *m sick of standing. 

There *s a noise again. What a crowd ! 

Mme Olenin. Peter, you are trembling all over . . . you 
breathe wdth difficulty. . . . Aren’t you well? 

Sobinin. The lady in black ... it 's she. . . . It *s our own 
fault. 

Mme Olenin. What lady? 

Sobinin. Tatyana is groaning. ...I’m steadying myself, I ’m 
trying to steady myself. . . . Kotelnikov is crushing my head 
with the crown. ... I am all right. . . . 

M. Kokoshkin. Vera is pale as death. Look, there are tears 
in her eyes. Ajid he . . . look at him! 

Mme Kokoshkin. I told her that the public would not behave 
well! I can’t understand why she decided to be married 

* The short prayer, given in the original copy, is left out by Michael 
Tchekhov. 
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here. Why didn’t she go to the country? We ought to ask 
Father Ivan to get on quickly. She ’s scared. 

Voligun. Permit me to take my turn. 

[He takes the crown from Kotclnikov. The Deacon finishes 
his short prayer here. 

The Choir. [Singing.^ To Thee. O Lord! 

Sobinin, Steady yourself, Vera, as I am doing . . . just so 
. . . The service will be over presently. We ’ll go away at 
once. ... It is she. . . . 

Volguin. Sh-h-h! 

Father Ivan. And vouchsafe us, O Lord, boldly and guiltlessly, 
to presume to call upon Thee, the heavenly God, as Father, 
and to say . . . 

The Archbishop* s Choir. [Singing."] Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed by Thy name. Thy kingdom come . . . 

Matveyev. [To his company of actors.] Move on a bit, boys; 
I want to kneel down. [Ke kneels down and bows to the ground.] 
Thy will be done, as in lieaven so in earth. Give us this day 
our bread for subsistence; and forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors . . . 

The Archbishop's Choir. [Singing.] Thy will be done, as in 
heaven so in earth . . . our bread for subsistence . . . 

Matveyev. Remember, O Lord, Thy deceased handmaid Tatyana 
and for^ve her her trespasses, voluntary and involuntary, 
and forgive us and have mercy on us. . . . [He gets up.] It ’s 
hot ! 

The Archbishop's Choir. [Shiging.] And lead u ... u ... us 
not into temptation, hut deliver us from e-e-evil! 

Kotehiikoi’. ['i o the Croun Prosecutor.] A fly must have bitten 
our bridegroom. Look, how^ he trembles! 

The Crown Prosecutor. What ’s the matter with him? 

Koteliiikov. He thought that the lady in black, who has just had 
hysterics, was Tatyana. A case of hallucination. 

Father Ivan. For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 

1’ athcr, Son, and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without 
end 1 

Ilic Choir. Amen ! 

I he Crown Prosecutor. See that he doesn't play any tricks! 

Kotelnikov. He will hold out. He ’s not that sort! 

The Crown Prosecutor, Ves, he ’s having a hard time of it ! 

Father Ivan. Peace be to all ! 

The Choir. And to thy spirit. 

7 he Deacon. Let us bow our heads to the Lord 1 
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The Choir, To Thee, O Lord ! 

In the Crowd, They U1 be making a circuit round the altar 
presently, 

Sh-hi Sh-h! 

Has there been an inquest on the doctor’s wife? 

Not yet. They say the husband had deserted her. But they 
say that Sobinin too had deserted Mile Riepin. Is it true? 
Ye-s ! 

I remember the inquest on Mile Riepin. 

The Deacon. Let us supplicate the Lord ! 

The Choir. Lord, have mercy ! 

Father Ivan. [Reading.^ O God, who madest all things by Thy 
might, and didst establish the world, and adorn the crown of 
all things which Thou hadst made, bless also with spiritual 
blessing this common cup, granting it unto them that are 
joined in the fellowship of matrimony. For blessed is Thy 
name, and glorified Thy kingdom. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, now and for ever, world without end, 

[Father Ivan hands the wine cup to Sobinin and Mme Olenin 
to drhik. 

The Choir. Amen ! 

The Crown Prosecutor. See that he doesn’t faint I 
Kotelnihov. He ’s a strong brute. He ’ll go through it all right! 
In the Crowd. Look here, boys, don’t disperse. We will come 
out all together. Is Sipunov here? 

Here I am! We shall have to surround the car and whistle 
for five minutes. 

Father Ivan. Give me your hands. [He ties Sobinin^s and 
Olenin's hands with a handkerchief Is it tight? 

The Crown Prosecutor. [To the Student.^ Give me the crown, 
young man, and you carry the train. 

The Archbishop* s Choir. Rejoice, O Esaias; the Virgin con- 
ceived . . . 

[Father Ivan makes a circuit round the altar ^ followed by the 
newly married couple and by their best men. 

The Archbishop* s Choir. . . . and brought forth a Son, Em- 
manuel, God and Man: East is his name. . . . 

Sobinin. [To Volguin.] Is this the end ? 

Volguin. Not yet. 

The Archbishop* s Choir. . . . Him we magnify, and the Virgin 
wc call blessed. 

[ Father Ivan makes a circuit round the altar for the second time. 
The Archbishop* s Choir. [Singing.^ Holy Martyrs, ye who fought 
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the good fight, and obtained the crown, intercede with the 
Lord to have mercy on our souls. . . . 

Father Ivan. [Alaking the third circuit and chanting.] On our 
souls. . , . 

Sobinin. My God, it never going to end ! 

The Archbishop's Choir. Glory be to Thee, O Christ 

our God, Boast of the Apostles, Joy of the Martyrs, wliose 
preaching is the Consubstantial Trinity. 

An OJJicerJrom the Croivd. [To Koielnikov.] Warn Sobinin that 
undergraduates and high-school boys are waiting outside to 
hiss him. 

Kotelnikov. Thanks. [To the Croivn Prosecutor.] How the busi- 
ness drags on ! They will never stop officiating. 

his face with his handkerchief . 
The Crown Prosecutor. But your hands are trembling. 

What an effeminate lot you all are! 

Kotelnikov. I keep on thinking of Tatyana. I have a feeling as 

thougli Sobinin is singing, and she ’s weeping. 

Pathcr Pt'an. [Taking the bridegroom's crown from Volguin. 

To Sobimn.] Be magnified, O Bridegroom, as Abraham, and 

be l)lcssed as Isaac, and be multiplied as Jacob, going thy way 

in peace, and fulfilling in righteousness the commandments 
of God. 

A young Actor. What beautiful words to address to scoundrels 
Matveyev. God is the same to all. 

Father Ivan. [Taking the bride's crown from the Croton Prosecu- 
tor. To Mme Olenin.] And thou, O Bride, be magnified as 
barah. and be joyful as Rebecca, and be multiplied as Rachel 
delighting in thine own husband, keeping the ordinances of 
tlie law, for such was the good pleasure of God. 

Among ike Crovd. [.1 general rush to the exit.] Quiet! The 
service is not over yet. 

Sh-li ! Don’t push ! 

The Deacon. Let us supplicate the Lord! 

The Choir. Lord, have mercy I 

bather Alexey. [Taking off his dark glasses ; reading.] O God our 
God, who wa.st present at Cana of Galilee, and did.st bless the 

also these 'I'hy servants, joined together 
by ihy Providence 111 the fellowship of matrimony; bless their 
comings in and goings out; multiply their life in good things 
and receive in Ihy kingdom their crowns, preserving them 

and undefiled, world without end. 

■I he Choir. [Singing.] Amen ! 
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Alme Olenift, \To her btotJier Tell them to get me a chair. 
I feel faint ! 

The Crown Prosecutor . Vera Alexandrovna, it will be over 
presently ! Just a moment. , . . Steady yourself for a while, 
dear! 

Mme Olenin. [To her brother^ Peter doesn’t hear me. . . . He 
seems so dumbfounded. Oh, dear, dear, dear! . . . [To 
SobininJ] Peter! 

Father Ivan. Peace be to all! 

The Choir. And to thy spirit ! 

The Deacon. Bow down your heads to the Lord I 

Father Ivan. [To Sobinin and Mme Olenin.] The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, the all-holy, consubstantial, and life- 
originating Trinity, the one Deity and Sovereignty, bless you 
and grant you long life, good offspring, increase in life and 
faith, and fill you with all the good things of the earth ! And 
make you also worthy to enjoy the good things promised, 
through the intercession of the holy Mother of God, and of all 
the Saints, Amen! [To Mme Olenin^ with a smile.] Kiss your 
husband ! 

Volguin. [To Sobinin.] Why do you stand still? Embrace her! 

[The newly married couple embrace one another. 

Father Ivan. I congratulate you ! May God . . . 

Mme Kokoshkin. [Coming to the bride.] My dear, my darling. 
... I am so glad ! I congratulate you ! 

Kotelnikov. [To Sobinin.] I congratulate you on the job. . . . 
Well, it *s time you stopped getting pale, the whole rigmarole 
is over. . . . 

The Deacon. Wisdom! 

[Friends offer their congratulations to the newly married couple. 

The Choir. [Singing.] More honourable than the Cherubim, and 
mere glorious without comparison than the Seraphim, Thee 
who barest without corruption God the Word, O true Theo- 
tokos, Thee we magnify ! 

[The crowd is hurrying out of church. Kouzma the verger is 
putting out the lights. 

Father lva7t. May Christ, our true God, who by His presence 
at Cana of Galilee made marriage honourable, may Christ 
through the intercession of His all-spotless Mother, of the 
holy, glorious and all-renowned Apostles, of the God-crowned 
and Isapostolic sovereigns Constantine and Helena, of the 
Holy Great Martyr Procopius, and of all the saints, have mercy 
and save us, for He is good and the lover of men. 
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The Choir, [Singing.] Amen. Lord, have mercy! Lord, have 
mercy! Lord, have mercy ( 

Ladies. [To Mme Olenin.] Congratulations, my dear. . . . May 
you live a hundred years. . . . [Kisses. 

Sonnenstein. [To Mme Olenin.] Mme Sobinin, if I may say so, 
to put it in pure Russian language . . . 

The Archbishop' s Choir. [Singingi] Long life, long life ! Long 
life ! 

Sobinin. Pardon, Vera! \He takes Kotelnikov by the arm andleads 
him aside ; trembling and stammering.] Come with me at once 
to the cemetery ! 

Kotelnikov. You are mad ! It *s night now I Whatever are you 
going to do there ? 

Sobinin. For the love of God, do come ! I implore you. . . . 

Kotelnikov. You must drive home with your bride now! You 
madman ! 

Sobinin. I don’t care a damn, curse it, curse it a thousand times ! 
I . . . am going ... to have a mass said for the dead ! . . . 
Oh, I am mad. ... I nearly died. . . . Oh, Kotelnikov, 
Kotelnikov 1 

Kotelnikov. Come, come . . . [Leads him to the bride.] 

[After a while a piercing whistle is heard from the street. The 
people gradually leave the church. Only the Acolyte 
and Kouzma, the verger ^ remain. 

Kouzma. It ’s all no use. . . . No sense. 

The Acolyte, What? 

Kouzma. This wedding here. Every day we have weddings, 
christenings, buryings, but there ’s no sense in it all. 

The Acolyte. And what exactly do you want? 

Kouzma. Nothing. I ’m just saying. . . . All this has no 
sense. . . . All of it. 

The Acolyte. H’m. . . . [Putting on his galoshes.] Philosophize, 
and your head gets giddy. [Walking out, his galoshes making 
a thudding noise.] Good-bye! [Exit. 

Kouzma. [Alone.] This afternoon we buried a gentleman, just 
now we had a wedding, to-morrow morning we shall hav^e a 
christening. And it goes on without end. . . . Just so, with 
no sense. . . . groan is heard. 

[From behind the altar appear Father Ivan and Father 
Alexey in dark glasses. 

Father Ivan. He must have got a fine dowry, I suppose . . . 

Father Alexey. Sure to have. . . . 

Father Ivan. Just to think what life is! I too once courted a 
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girl, I too once married and got a dowry, but it is all forgotten 
now in the full circle of time. [Aloud.] Kouzma! why have 
you put out all the candles? I shall tumble down in the 
darkness. 

Kouzma. I thought you had gone already. 

Fatiur Ivaii. Well, Father Alexey? Come and have tea with 
me? 

Father Alexey. Thank you very much, Father Archpriest, but 
I have no time. I have still got to write a report. 

Father Ivan. As you please. 

The Lady in Black. [Coming out from behind the pillar, stagger- 
ing.] Who is there! Take me away. . . . Take me away. 
Father Ivan. What *s the matter? Who there? [Frightened.] 
What do you want here, madam? 

Father Alexey. God, forgiv’e us sinners. . . . 

The Lady in Black. Take me away . . . take . . . [Groaning^ 
I am the sister of Ivanov, the officer . . . his sister . . . 
Father Ivan. Why are you here? 

The Lady in Black. I have taken poison! Out of hatred! 
liecause he wronged her. . . , Why should he be happy? 
God . . . [Crying out?] Save me, save ! [Dropping on the floor 
All must poison themselves . . .all! There ’s no justice. . . . 
Father Alexey. [In terror.] What blasphemy! Lord, what 
blasphemy ! 

The Lady in Black. Out of hatred ! . . . All must poison them- 
selves. . . . [Groaning and rolling on the jioor.] She is in her 
grave, and he . . . he . . . Through this wrong to woman 
God is profaned. ... A %voman wasted. . . . 

Father Alexey. What blasphemy against religion! [Clasping his 
hands.] What blasphemy against life! 

The Lady in Black. [Tearing off her clothes and cryuigh] Save me ! 
Save me! Save me! 

[The curtain falls. 

(And all the rest I leave to the imagination of A. S. Souvorin. 



ON THE HARMFULNESS OF TOBACCO 


A STAGE MONOLOGUE IN ONE ACT ^ 

The Character 

Ivan Ivanovich Nyukhin, a hen-pecked husband, whose wife 
keeps a music school and boarding-school for girls. 

The scene represents a platform in a provincial club. 

Nyukhin. [Withlong side whiskers and clean-shaven upper lip, in 
an old, well-worn frock coat, entering with great dignity, bowing 
and adjusting his waistcoat.^ Ladies and gentlemen, so to say! 
[Smoothing down his whiskers.'\ It has been suggested to my 
wife that I should read here, for a charitable object, a popular 
lecture. Well, if 1 must lecture, I must — it is absolutely 
no matter to me. Of course, I am not a professor and hold 
no learned degrees, yet and nevertlieless for the last thirty 
years, without stopping, I might even say to the injury of my 
own health and so on, I have been working on questions of a 
strictly srientific nature. I am a thinking man, and, imagine, 
at times even I compose scientific contributions; I mean, not 
precisely scientific, but, pardon my saying so, they are almost 
in the scientific line. By the way, the other day I wrote a 
long article entitled ‘ On the Harmfulness of Certain Insects.’ 
My daughters like it immensely, especially the references to 
bugs; but after reading it I tore it to pieces. Surely, no 
matter how well you write, dispense with Persian powder - 
you cannot. We have got hugs even in our piano. . . . For 
the subjc t of my present lecture I have taken, so to say, the 
harm cau.scd to mankind by the consumption of tobacco. 
I myself smoke, but my wife ordered me to lecture to-day on 
the harmfulncss of tobacco, and therefore there is no help for 
It. On tobacco, well, let it be on tobacco — it is absolutelv 
no matter to me; but to you, gentlemen, I suggest that you 
should regard my present lecture with all due seriou.sncss, for 
fear that something unexpected may happen. Yet those 

‘ Originally piibli*>hed in 1886. 

* An insecticide, like Keating’s. 
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who are afraid of a dry, scientific lecture, who do not care for 
such things, need not listen to it and may even leave, ^Adjust- 
ing his waistcoat.'] I particularly crave the attention of the 
members of the medical profession here present, who may 
gather from my lecture a great deal of useful information, 
since tobacco, apart from its harmful effects, is also used in 
medicine. Thus, for instance, if you place a fly in a snuff-box, 
it will probably die from derangement of the nerves. Tobacco, 
essentially, is a plant. . . . When I lecture I usually wink my 
right eye, but you must take no notice: it is through sheer 
nervousness. I am a very nervous man, generally speaking; 
and I started to wink my eye as far back as 1889, to be exact, 
on 13th September, on the very day when my wife gave birth 
to our, so to say, fourth daughter, Barbara. All my daughters 
were born on the 13th. Though [looking at his watch], in 
view of the short time at our disposal, I must not digress from 
the subject of the lecture. I must observe, by the way, that 
my wife keeps a music school and a private 'boarding-school; 
I mean to say, not exactly a boarding-school, but something 
in the nature of one. Between ourselves, my wife loves to 
complain of straitened circumstances; but she has put away 
in a safe nook some forty or fifty thousand roubles; as to 
myself, I have not a penny to bless myself with, not a sou — 
but, well, what’s the good of dwelling on that? In the 
boarding-school it is my duty to look after the housekeeping. 
I buy the provisions, keep an eye on the servants, enter the ex- 
penses in a ledger, stitch together the exercise-books, extermi- 
nate bugs, take my wife’s pet dog for a walk, catch mice. . . . 
Last night I had to give out flour and butter to the cook, as 
we were going to have pancakes to-day. Well, to be brief, 
to-day, when the pancakes were ready, my wife came into the 
kitchen to say that three of her pupils would have no pan- 
cakes, as they had swollen glands. So it happened that we 
had a few pancakes extra. What would you do with them? 
My wife first ordered those pancakes to be taken to the larder; 
but then she thought for a while, and after deliberation she 
said: ‘You can have those pancakes, you scarecrow. . . .’ 
When she is out of humour, she always addesses me like that: 
‘scarecrow’ or ‘viper’ or ‘Satan.’ You see what a Satan I 
am. She *s always out of humour. But I didn’t masticate 
them properly, I just gulped them down, for I am always 
hungry. Yesterday, for instance, she gave me no dinner. 
‘It’s no use,’ she says, ‘feeding you, scarecrow that you 
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are . . . * However [looking at his watch\ I have strayed from 
my subject, and have digressed somewhat from my theme. 
Let us continue. Though, of course, you would rather hear 
now a romance, or symphony, or some aria. . . . [Singing.] 
‘In the heat of the battle we shan’t budge. . . I don’t 
remember where that comes from. . . . By the way, I have 
forgotten to tell you that in my wife’s music school, apart 
from looking after the housekeeping, my duties also include 
the teaching of mathematics, physics, chemistry, geography, 
history, solfeggio, literature, etc. For dancing, singing, and 
drawing my wife charges an extra fee, although it is I who 
am the dancing and singing master. Our music school is at 
No. 13 Five Dogs' Lane. That is probably why my life has 
been so unlucky, through living in a house numbered thirteen. 
Again,my daughters were born on the thirteenth, and our house 
has thirteen windows. . . . But, well, what ’s the good dwell- 
mg on all this? My wife is at home at any hour for business 
interviews, and the prospectus of the school can be had from 
the porter here, at sixpence a copy. [Taking a Jew copies Jroni 
fns pocket.] And, if you please, I myself can let you have some. 
Each copy sixpence! Any one like a copy? [A pause.] No 
one? Well, make it fourpence. [A pause.] How very annoy- 
ing! Yes, the house is number thirteen. I am a failure at 
everything; I have grown old, stupid. Now, I am lecturing, 
and to look at me I am quite jolly, but I have such a longing 
to shout at the top of my voice or to run away to the ends ol 
the earth. , . . And there is no one I can complain to, I even 
want to cry. , . . You may say. You have your daughters. 

. . . But what are daughters? I speak to them, and they 
only laugh. . . . My wife has seven daughters. . . . No. I ’m 

Sure it s seven! 

ine eldest, Anna is twenty-seven; the youngest seventeen. 
Gentlemen: [Looking round.] I am miserable, I have become 
a tool, a nonentity, but, after all, you see before you the 
happiest of fathers. After all, it ought to be like that, and 
1 dare not say It IS not. But if only you knew ! I have lived 

with my wife for thirty-three years, and, I can say. th(;sc were 
the best years of my life; I mean not precisely the best, liut 
pncrally speaking. 'Ihey have passed, in a word, like one 
lappy moment ; but strictly spe aking, curse them all. [Looking 
ound.] I think though, she has not come yet; she is not 
ere and therefore I may say what I like. ... I am terribly 
traicl. ... I am afraid when she looks at me. Well, as I 
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was just saying; my daughters don*t get married, probably 
because they are shy, and also because men never have a 
chance of seeing them. My wife does not want to give parties, 
she never invites any one to dinner, she 's a very stingy, ill- 
tempered, quarrelsome lady and therefore no one comes to 
the house, but ... I can tell you in confidence [Coming close 
to the footlights^ . . , My wife^s daughters can be seen on 
great feast days at the house of their aunt, Natalie Semion- 
ov'na, that very same lady who suffers from rheumatism and 
always wears a yellow dress with black spots, as though she 
were covered all over with black beetles. There you get real 
food. And if my wife happens not to be there, then you can 
also. . . . [Raising his elboza.] 1 must observe that I get 
drunk on one wineglass, and on account of that I feel so 
happy and at the same time so sad that I cannot describe it 
to you. I then recall my youth, and for some reason I long 
to run away, to run right away. , . . Oh, if only you knew 
how I long to do it! [Enthusiastically.] To run away, to leave 
cverytliing behind, to run without ever looking back. , . . 
Where to.^ It does not matter where , . . provided I could 
run away from that vile, mean, cheap life, which has turned 
me into a miserable old fool, into a miserable old idiot; to run 
away from that stupid, petty, ill-tempered, spiteful, malicious 
niiscr, my wife, who has been tormenting me for thirty- 
three years; to run away from the music, from the kitchen, 
from my wife^s money affairs, from all those trifles and 
banalities. - . . To run away and then to stop somewhere far, 
far away in a field, and to stand stock-still like a tree, like a 
post, like a garden scarecrow, under the wide heaven, and to 
look all night long at the still, bright moon over my head, and 
to forget, to forget. . . . Oh, how much I long not to re- 
member! . . . How I long to tear off this old, shabby coat, 
which thirty-three years ago I wore at my wedding , . . 
[tearing off his frock coat] in which I always give lectures for 
charitable objects. . . . Take that I [Stamping on the coat\ 
Take that ! I am old, poor, wretched, like this waistcoat, with 
its patched, shabby, ragged back. . . . [Showing his back\ 

I want nothing! I am better and cleaner than that; I was 
once young, I studied at the university, I had dreams, con- 
sidered myself a man. . . . Now I want nothing! Nothing 
but rest . . . rest ! [Looking back, he quickly puts on his frock 
coat^ Behind the platform is my wife. . . . She has come 
and is waiting for me there. . . . [Looking at his watch.] The 
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time is now over. ... If she asks you, please, I implore you, 
tell her that the lecturer was . . . that the scarecrow, I mean 
myself, behaved with dignity. \Looking aside, coughing.'] She 
is looking in my direction. . . . [Raising his voice.] Starting 
from the premise that tobacco contains a terrible poison, 
of which I have just spoken, smoking should in no circum- 
stance be permitted, and I venture to hope, so to say, that 
this my lecture ‘On the Harmfulness of Tobacco’ will be of 
some profit to you. I have finished. Dixi et animam leva\'i ! 

[Bows and walks off with dignity. 
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MY LIFE 

THE STORY OF A PROVINCIAL 


I 

The director said to me: ‘I only keep you out of res^^ect foi 
your worthy father, or you would have gone long since.’ I re- 
plied: ‘You flatter me, your Excellency, but I suppose I am in 
a position to go.’ And then I heard him saying: ‘Take the 
fellow away, he is getting on my nerves.’ 

Two days later I was dismissed. Since I had grown up, 
to the great sorrow of my father, the municipar architect, 

my position nine times, going from one depart- 
ment to another, but all the departments were as like each other 
as drop.s of water; I had to sit and write, listen to inane and 
rude remarks, and just wait until 1 was dismissed. 

\\ hen I told my father, he was sitting back in his chair v/ith 
his eyes shut. His thin, dry face, with a dove-coloured tinge 
where he shaved (his face was like that of an old Cathohe 
organist), wore an expression of meek submission. Without 
answ ering my greeting or opening his eyes, he said ; 

‘If iny dear wife, your mother, were alive, your life would be 
a constant grief to her. I can see the hand of Providence in 
her untimely death. Tell me, you unhappy boy/ he went on, 
opening his eyes, ‘ what am I do to with you ? ’ 

When I was younger my relations and friends knew what to 
do \\ ith me ; some advised me to go into the army as a v'olunteer, 
others were for pharmacy, others for the telegraph ser\'ice; but 
nov. that I was twenty-four and was going grey at the temples 
and ha^l already tried the army and pharmacy and the telegraph 
service, and every possibility seemed to be e.xhaustcd, they gave 

advice, but only sighed and shook their heads. 

What do you think of yourself.?’ my father went on. ‘At 
your age other young men have a good social position, and just 

° A a lazy lout, a beggar, living on your father!’ 

And, as usual, he went on to say that young men were going 
to the dogs through want of faith, matcriali.sm, and conceit, and 
that amateur theatricals should be proliibited, because they 
I educe young people from religion and their duty. 
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‘ To-morrow we will go together, and you shall apologize to the 
director and promise to do your work conscientiously/ he con- 
cluded. ‘You must not be without a position in society for a 
single day." 

‘ Please listen to me/ said I firmly, though I did not anticipate 
gaining anytliing by speaking. ‘ What you call a position in 
society is the privilege of capital and education. But people 
who are poor and uneducated have to earn their living by hard 
physical labour, and I see no reason why I should be an ex- 
ception.’ , , 

‘ It is foolish and trivial of you to talk of physical labour, said 

my father with some irritation. ‘Do try to understand, you 
idiot, and get it into your brainless head, that in addition to 
physical strength you have a divine spirit; a sacred fire, by which 
you are distinguished from an ass or a reptile and brought 
nigh to God. Tliis sacred fire has been kept alight for thousands 
of*^ years by the best of mankind. Your great-grandfather. 
General Polozniev, fought at Borodino; your grandfather was 
a poet, an orator, and a marshal of the nobility; your uncle was 
an educationist; and I, your father, am an architect! Have 
all the Poloznievs kept the sacred fire alight for you to put 

it out? ’ ^ , , 

‘There must be justice," said I. ‘Millions of people have to 

do manual labour." 

‘Let them. They can do nothing else! Even a fool or a 
criminal can do manual labour. It is the mark of a slave and 
a barbarian, whereas the sacred fire is given only to a few!" 

It was useless to go on with the conversation. My father 
w'orsliipped himself and would not be convinced by anything 
unless he said it himself. Besides, I knew quite well that the 
annoyance with w'hich he spoke of unskilled labour came not so 
much from any regard for the sacred fire, as from a secret fear 
that I should become a working man and the talk of the town. 
But the chief thing was that all my schoolfellows had long ago 
cone through the university and were making careers for them- 
selves and the son of the director of the State Bank was already 
a collegiate assessor, wliile I, an only son, was nothing! It was 
useless and unpleasant to go on with the conversation, but I still 
sat there and raised objections in the hope of making myself 
understood. The problem was simple and clear: how was I to 
earn my living? But he could not see its simplicity and kept 
on talking with sugary rounded phrases about Borodino and 
the sacred fire, and my uncle, a forgotten poet who wrote bad, 
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insincere verses, and he called me a brainless fool. But how 
I longed to be understood] In spite of everything, I loved my 
father and my sister, and from boyhood I have had a habit of 
considering them, so strongly r<^ted that I shall probably never 
get rid of it; whether I am right or wrong I am always afraid of 
hurting them, and go in terror lest my father’s thin neck should 
go red with anger and he should have an apoplectic fit. 

It is shameful and degrading for a man of my age to sit in a 

room and co^ete with a typewriting-machine,’ I said. 
What has that to do with the sacred fire ? ’ 

‘Still, it is intellectual work,’ said my father. ‘But that ’s 
enough. Let us drop the conversation and I warn you that if 
you refuse to return to your office and indulge your contemptible 
mchnations, then you will lose my love and your sist^TT. I 
shall cut you out of my will — that I swear, by God f ’ 

With perfect sincerity, in order to show the purity of mv 

I ^^ope to be guided all through my life. 

The matter of inheritance does not strike me as important 
1 renounce any rights I may have.’ 

For some unexpected reason these words greatly offended my 
father. He went purple in the face. ^ 

■ How dare you talk to me like that, you fool ! ’ he cried to me 
in a thm, shrill voice. ‘ You scoundrel ! ’ And he struck me 
quickly and dexterously with a familiar movement: once— 
twice. You forget yourself ! ’ 

When I was a boy and my father struck me, I used to stand 
bolt upright like a soldier and look him straight in the face ■ 

l^ook into his eyes. My father was old and very thin, but his 
Wt very Wd^ whip-cord, for he 

the hall, but there he seked his umbrella and 
struck me several times over the head and shoulders- at that 
moment my sister opened the drawing-room door to see what 

piWa'd immediately drew bfck with an expression^ 

pity and horror, and said not one word in my defence 

My intention not to return to the office, but to start a new 

kind oTwork ^ remained to choose the 

that becIuseTwn. t difficulty about 

tnat, because I was strong, patient, and willing. I was prepared 

to face a monotonous, laborious life, of semi-starvation ffith 
rough surroundings, always overshadowed with the thought 
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of finding a job and a living. And — who knows? — returning 
^rom work in Great Gentry Street^ I might often envy 
^ Dolzhikov, the engineer, who lives by intell^tual work, but I 
was happy in thinking of my coming troubles. ' I used to dream 
of intellectual activity, and to imagine myself a teacher, a 
doctor, a writer, but my dreams remained only dreams. A 
liking for intellectual pleasures — like the theatre and reading 
— grew into a passion with me, but I did not know whether 
I had any capacity for intellectual work. At school I had an 
unconquerable aversion for the Greek language, so that I had 
to leave when I was in the fourth class. Teachers were got to 
coach me up for the fifth class, and then I went into various de- 
partments, spending most of my time in perfect idleness, and 
this, I was told, was intellectual work. 

My activity in the education department or in the municipal 
office required neither mental effort, nor tajent, nor personal 
ability, nor creative spiritual impulse; it was purely mechanical, 
and such intellectual work seemed to me lower than manual 
labour. I despise it and I do not think that it for a moment 
justifies an idle, careless life, because it is nothing but a swindle, 
and only a Idnd of idleness. In all probability I have never 
known real intellectual work. 

It was evening. We lived in Great Gentry Street — the chief 
street in the town — and our rank and fashion walked up and 
down it in the evenings, as there were no public gardens. The 
street was very charming, and was almost as good as a garden, 
for it had two rows of poplar trees, which smelt very sweet, 
especially after rain, and acacias, and tall trees, and apple trees 
hung over the fences and hedges. May evenings, the scent of 
the lilac, the hum of the cockchafers, the warm, still air — how 
new and extraordinary it all is, though spring comes every 
year! I stood by the gate and looked at the passers-by. With 
most of them I had grown up and played, but now my 
presence might upset them, because I was poorly dressed, in 
unfashionable clothes, and people made fun of my very narrow 
trousers and large, clumsy boots, and called them macaroni-on- 
steamboats. And I had a bad reputation in the town because 
I had no position and went to play billiards in low cafes, and had 
once been taken up, for no particular offence, by the political 
police. 

In a large house opposite, Dolzhikov’s, the engineer’s, some- 
one was playing the piano. It was growing dark and the 
stars were beginning to shine. And slowly, answering people’s 
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salutes, my father passed with my sister on his arm. He was 
wearin" an old top hat with a broad curly brim. 

'Look!* he said to my sister, pointing to the sky with the 
very umbrella with which he had just struck me. ‘Look at the 
sky! Even the smallest stars are worlds! How insignificant 
man is in comparison with the universe.* 

And he said this in a tone that seemed to convey that he found 
it extremely flattering and pleasant to be so insignificant. 
What an untalented man he was! Unfortunately, he was the 
only architect in the town, and during the last fifteen or twenty 
years I could not remember one decent house being built. 
When he had to design a house, as a rule he would draw first 
the hall and the drawing-room ; as in olden days schoolgirls 
could only begin to dance by the fireplace, so his artistic ideas 
could only e volv e from the hall and drawing-room. **'T'o them 
he would add the dining-room, nursery, study, connecting them 
with doors, so that in the end they were just so many passages, 
and each room had two or three doors too many. His houses 
were obscure, extremely confused, and limited. Every time, as 
though he felt soniething was missing, he had recourse to various 
additions, plastering them one on top of the other, and there 
would be various lobbies, and passages, and crooked staircases 
leading to the where it was only possible to stand in a 

stooping position, and where instead of a floor there would be 
a thin flight of stairs like a Russian bath, and the kitchen would 
always be under the house with a vaulted ceiling and a brick 
floor. The front of his houses always had a hard, stubborn 
expression, with stiff, timid lines, low, squat roofs, and fat, 
pudding -like chimneys surmounted with black cowls and 
squeaking weathercocks. And somehow all the houses built by 
my father were like each other, and vaguely reminded me of his 
top hat, and the stiff, obstinate back of his head. In the course 
of time the people of the town grew used to my father’s lark of 
talent, which took root and became our style. 

My father introduced the style into my sister’s life. To begin 
with, he gave her the name of Cleopatra (and he called me Misail). 
When she was a little girl he used to frighten her by telling lier 
about the stars and our ancestors; and explained the nature of 
Ufe and duty to her at great length; and now when she was 
twenty-six he went on in the same way, allowing her to take 
no one s arm but his own, and somehow imagining that sooner or 
later an ardent young man would turn up and wish to enter into 
marriage with her out of admiration for his qualities. And she 
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adored my father, was afraid of him, and believed in his extra- 
ordinary intellectual powers. 

It got quite dark and the street grew gradually empty. In 
the house opposite the music stopped. The gate was wide open 
and out into the street, careering with all its bells jingling, came 
a troika. It was the engineer and his daughter going for a drive. 
Time to go to bed ! 

I had a room in the house, but I lived in the courtyard in 
a hut, under the same roof as the coach-house, which had been 
built probably as a harness-room — for there were big nails in the 
walls — but now it was not used, and my father for thirty years 
had kept his newspapers there, which for some reason he had 
bound half-yearly and then allowed no one to touch. Living 
there I was less in touch with my father and his guests, and 
I used to think that if I did not live in a proper room and did 
not go to the house every day for meals, my father’s reproach 
that I was living on him lost some of its sting. 

My sister was waiting for me. She had brought me supper 
unknown to my father; a small piece of cold veal and a slice of 
bread. In the family there were sayings: ‘Money loves an 
account,’ or * A copeck saves a rouble,’ and so on, and my sister, 
impressed by such wisdom, did her best to cut down expenses 
and made us feed rather meagrely.* She put the plate on the 
table, sat on my bed, and begitn to cry. 

‘Misail,’ she said, ‘what are you doing to us?’ 

She did not cover her face, her tears ran down her cheeks and 
hands, and her expression was sorrowful. She fell on the pillow, 
gave way to her tears, trembling all over and sobbing. 

‘You have left your work again!’ she said. ‘How awful!’ 

‘Do try to understand, sister!’ I said, and because she cried I 
was filled with despair. 

As though it were deliberately arranged, the paraffin in my 
little lamp ran out, and the lamp smoked and guttered, and the 
old hooks in the wall looked terrible and their shadows flickered. 

‘Spare us!’ said my sister, rising up. ‘Father is in an awful 
state, and I am ill. I shall go mad. What will become of you?’ 
she asked, sobbing and holding out her hands to me. ‘ I ask you, 

I implore you, in the name of our dear mother, to go back to 
your work.* 

‘I cannot, Cleopatra,’ I said, feeling that only a little more 
would make me give in. ‘I cannot.’ 

‘Why?’ insisted my sister, ‘why? If you have not made it 
up with your chief, look for another place. For instance, why 
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shouldn’t you work on the railway? I have just spoken to 
Aniuta Blagovo, and she assures me you would be taken on, and 
she even promised to do what she could for you. For goodness 
sake, Misail, think! Think it over, I implore you!’ 

We talked a little longer and I gave in. I said that the 
thought of working on the railway had never come into my head, 
and that I was ready to try. 

She smiled happily through her tears and clasped my hand, 
and still she cried, because she could not stop, and I went into 
the kitchen for paraffin. ,, .. 




Among the supporters of amateur theatricals, charity concerts, 
and tableaux vivants the leaders were the Azhoguins, who lived 
in their own house in Great Gentry Street. They used to lend 
their house and assume the necessary trouble and expense. 
They were a rich landowning family, and had about three 
thousand dessiatins, with a magnificent farm in the neighbour- 
hood, but they did not care for village life and lived in the town 
summer and winter. The family consisted of a mother, a tall, 
spare, delicate lady, who had short hair and wore a blouse and 
a plain skirt d and three daughters, who were spoken 

of, not by their names, but as the eldest, the middle, and the 
youngest ; they all had ugly, sharp chins, and they were short- 
sighted, high-shouldered, dressed in the same style as their 
mother, had an unpleasant lisp, and yet they always took part 
in every play and were always doing something for charity — 
acting, reciting, singing. They were very serious and never 

even in burlesque operettas they acted without 
gaiety and with a businesslike air, as though thev were engaged 
in bookkeeping. 

I loved our plays, especially the rehearsals, which were 
frequent, rather absurd, and noisy, and we were always given 
supper after them. I had no part in the selection of the pieces 
and the casting of the characters. I had to look after the stage. 
I used to design the scenery and copy out the parts, and prompt 
and make up. And I also had to look after the various effects 
such as thunder, the singing of a nightingale, and so on. Having 
no social position, I had no decent clothes, and during rehearsals 

had to hold aloof from the others in the darkened wings and 
shyly say nothing. 

I used to paint the scenery in the Azhoguins’ coach-house or 
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yard. I was assisted by a house-painter, or, as he called himself, 
a decorating contractor, named Andrey Ivanov, a man of about 
fifty, tall and very thin and pale, with a narrow chest, hollow 
temples, and dark rings under his eyes; he was rather awful to 
look at. He had some kind of wasting disease, and every spring 
and autumn he was said to be on the point of death, but he would 
go to bed for a while and then get up and say with surprise: 
‘I ’m not dead this time!' 

In the town he was called Radish, and people said it was his 
real name. He loved the theatre as much as I, and no sooner 
did he hear that a play was in hand than he gave up all his work 
and went to the Azhoguins' to paint scenery. 

The day after my conversation with my sister I worked from 
morning till night at the Azhoguins'. The rehearsal was fixed 
for seven o’clock, and an hour before it began all the players 
were assembled, and the eldest, the middle, and the youngest 
Miss Azhoguin were reading their parts on the stage. Radish, 
in a long, brown overcoat with a scarf wound round his neck, 
was standing, leaning with his head against the wall, looking 
at the stage with a rapt expression. Mrs Azhoguin went from 
guest to guest saying something pleasant to every one. She had 
a way of gazing into one’s face and speaking in a hushed voice 
as though she were telling a secret. 

‘It must be difficult to paint scenery,* she said softly, coming 
up to me. ‘I was just talking to Mrs Mufke about prejudice 
when I saw you come in. Mon Dieuf All my life I have 
struggled against prejudice. To convince the servants that all 
their superstitions are nonsense I always light three candles, and 
I begin all my important business on the thirteenth.’ 

The daughter of Dolzhikov, the engineer, was there, a hand- 
some, plump, fair girl, dressed, as people said in our town, in 
Parisian style. She did not act, but at rehearsals a chair was 
put for her on the stage, and the plays did not begin until she 
appeared in the front row, to astonish everybody with the 
brilliance of her clothes. As coming from the metropolis, she 
was allowed to make remarks during rehearsals, and she did so 
with an affable, condescending smile, and it was clear that she 
regarded our plays as a childish amusement. It was said that 
she had studied singing at the Petersburg conservatoire and had 
sung for a winter season in opera. I liked her very much, and 
during rehearsals or the performance, I never took my eyes 
off her. 

I had taken the book and began to prompt when suddenly my 
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sister appeared. Without taking off her coat and hat she came 
up to me and said: 

‘Please come!* 

I went. Behind the stage in the doorway stood Aniuta 
Blagovo, also wearing a hat with a dark veil. She was the 
daughter of the vice-president of the court, who had been 
appointed to our town years ago, almost as soon as the high 
court was established. She was tall and had a good figure, and 
was considered indispensable for the tableaux vivanis^ and when 
she represented a fairy or a muse, her face would burn with 
shame; but she took no part in the plays, and would only look 
in at rehearsals, on some business, and never enter the hall. And 
it was evident now that she had only looked in for a moment. 

‘My father has mentioned you,* she said dryly, not looking 
at me and blushing, . . . ‘ Dolzhikov has promised to find you 
something to do on the railway. If you go to his house to- 
morrow, he will see you.* 

I bowed and thanked her for her kindness. 

‘And you must leave this,* she said, pointing to my book. 

She and my sister went up to Mrs Azhoguin and began to 
whisper, looking at me. 

‘Indeed,* said Mrs Azhoguin, coming up to me, and gazing 
into my face. ‘Indeed, if it takes you from your more serious 
business* — she took the book out of my hands — -‘then you must 
hand it over to someone else. Don’t worry, my friend. It will 
be all right.* 

I said good-bye and left in some confusion. As I went down- 
stairs I saw my sister and Aniuta Blagovo going away ; they were 
talking animatedly, I suppose about my going on the railway, 
and they hurried away. My sister had never been to a rehearsal 
before, and she was probably tortured by her conscience and 
by her fear of my father finding out that she had been to the 
Azhoguins’ without permission. 

The next day I went to see Dolzhikov at one o’clock. The 
man-servant showed me into a charming room, which was the 
engineer’s drawing-room and study. Everything in it was 
charming and tasteful, and to a man like myself, unused to such 
things, very strange. Costly carpets, huge chairs, bronzes, 
pictures in gold and velvet frames; photographs on the walls of 
beautiful women, clever, handsome faces, and striking attitudes; 
from the drawing-room a door led straight into the garden, by a 
veranda, and I saw lilac and a table laid for breakfast, rolls, and 
a bunch of roses; and there was a smell of spring, and good 
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cigars, and happiness — and everything seemed to say, here lives 
a man who has worked and won the highest happiness here 
on earth. At the table the engineer's daughter was sitting 
reading a newspaper. ° 

' Do you want my father ? ’ she asked. ‘ He is having a shower- 
bath. He will be down presently. Please take a chair.’ 

I sat down. 

T believe you live opposite?’ she asked after a short silence. 
‘Yes.’ 

‘When I have nothing to do I look out of the window. You 
must excuse me,’ she added, turning to her newspaper, ‘and I 
often see you and your sister. She has such a kind, wistful 
expression.’ 

Doizhikov came in. He was wiping his neck with a towel. 
‘Papa, this is Mr Polozniev,’ said his daughter. 

‘ Yes, yes. Blagovo spoke to me.’ He turned quickly to me, 
but did not hold out his hand. ‘But what do you think I can 
give you? I’m not bursting with situations. You are queer 
people!’ he went on in a loud voice and as though he were 
scolding me. ‘ I get about twenty people every day, as though I 
were a department of state. I run a railway, sir. I employ 
hard labour; I need mechanics, navvies, joiners, well-sinkers, 
and you can only sit and write. That ’sail! You are all clerks!' 

And he exhaled the same air of happiness as his carpets and 
chairs. He was stout, healthy, with red cheeks and a broad 
chest; he looked clean in his pink shirt and wide trousers, just 
like a china figure of a post-boy. He had a round, bristling 
beard — and not a single grey hair — and a nose with a slight 
bridge, and bright, innocent, dark eyes. 

‘What can you do?’ he went on. ‘Nothing! I am an 
engineer and well-to-do, but before I was given this railway I 
worked very hard for a long time. I was an engine-driver for 
two years, I worked in Belgium as an ordinary lubricator. Now, 
my dear man, just think — what work can I offer you?’ 

‘I quite agree,’ said I, utterly abashed, not daring to meet his 
bright, innocent eyes. 

‘Are you any good with the telegraph?’ he asked after some 
thought. 

‘Yes. I have been in the telegraph service. ’ 

‘Mm. . . . Well, we’ll see. Go to Dubechnia. There 's a 
fellow there already. But he is a scamp. 

‘And what will my duties be?’ I asked. 

‘ We ’ll see to that later. Go there now. I ’ll give orders. 
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But please don’t get drunk and don’t bother me with petitions 
or I ’ll kick you out.’ 

He turned away from me without even a nod. I bowed to 
him and his daughter, who was reading the newspaper, and went 
out. I felt so miserable that when my sister asked how the 
engineer had received me, I could not utter a single word. 

To go to Dubechnia I got up early in the morning at sunrise. 
There was not a soul in the street, the whole town was asleep, 
and my footsteps rang out with a hollow sound. The dewy poplars 
filled the air with a soft scent. I was sad and had no desire to 
leave the town. It seemed so nice and warm! I loved the 
green trees, the quiet sunny mornings, the ringing of the bells, 
but the people in the town were alien to me, tiresome, and some* 
times even loathsome. I neither liked nor understood them. 

I did not understand why or for what purpose those thirty- 
five thousand people lived. I knew that Kimry made a living 
by manufacturing boots, that Tula made samovars and guns, 
that Odessa was a port; but I did not know what our town was 
or what it did. The people in Great Gentry Street and two other 
clean streets had independent means and salaries paid by the 
Treasury, but how the people lived in the other eight streets 
which stretched parallel to each other for three miles and then 
were lost behind the hill — that was always an insoluble problem 
to me. And I am ashamed to think of the way they lived. 
They had neither public gardens, nor a theatre, nor a decent 
orchestra; the town and club libraries are used only by young 
Jews, so that books and magazines would lie for months uncut. 
The rich and the intelligentsia slept in close, stufty bedrooms, 
with wooden beds infested with bugs; the children were kept in 
filthy dirty rooms called nurseries, and the servants, even when 
they were old and respectable, slept on the kitchen floor and 
covered themselves with rags. Except in Lent all the houses 
smelt of bortsck, and during Lent of sturgeon fried in sunflower 
oil. The food was unsavoury, the water unwholesome. On the 
town council, at the governor’s, at the archbishop’s, everywhere 
there had been talk for years about there being no good, cheap 
water-supply and of borrowing two hundred thousand roubles 
from the Treasury. Even the very rich people, of whom there 
were about thirty in the town, people who would lose a whole 
estate at cards, used to drink the bad water and talk passionately 
about the loan — and I could never understand this, for it 

seemed to me it would be simpler for them to pay up the two 
hundred thousand. 
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I did not know a single honest man in the whole town. My 
^ father took bribes, and imagined they were given to him out of 
respect for his spiritual qualities; the boys at the high school, in 
order to be promoted, went to lodge with the masters and paid 
them large sums; the wife of the military commandant took 
levies from the recruits during the recruiting, and even allowed 
them to stand her drinks, and once she was so drunk in church 
that she could not get up from her knees; during the recruiting 
the doctors also took bribes, and the municipal doctor and the 
veterinary surgeon levied taxes on the butchers’ shops and public- 
houses; the district school did a trade in certificates which gave 
certain privileges in the civil service; the provosts took bribes 
from the clergy and churchwardens whom they controlled, and 
on the town council and various committees every one who 
came before them was pursued with: ‘One expects thanks!’ — 
and thereupon forty copecks had to change hands. And those 
who did not take bribes, like the high court officials, were stiff 
and proud, and shook hands with two fingers, and were dis- 
I tinguished by their indifference and narrow-mindedness. They 
' drank and played cards, married rich women, and always had a 
bad, insidious influence on those round them. Only the girls 
had any moral purity; most of them had lofty aspirations and 
were pure and honest at heart; but they knew nothing of life, 
and believed that bribes were given to honour the spiritual 
qualities; and when they married, they soon grew old and weak, 
and were hopelessly lost in the mire of that vulgar, bourgeois 
existence. 


Ill 

A railway was being built in our district. On holidays and 
high days the town was filled with crowds of ragamuffins 
called ‘rallies,’ of whom the people were afraid. I used often to 
see a miserable wretch with a bloody face, and without a hat, 
being dragged off by the police, and behind him was the proof of 
his crime, a samovar or some wet, newly washed linen. The 
‘ rallies ’ used to collect near the public houses and on the squares ; 
and they drank, ate, and swore terribly, and whistled after the 
town prostitutes. To amuse these ruffians our shopkeepers 
used to make the cats and dogs drink vodka, or tie a kerosene- 
tin to a dog’s tail, and whistle to make the dog come tearing 
along the street with the tin clattering after him, making 
him squeal with terror and think he had some frightful monster 
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hard at his heels, so that he would rush out of the town and over 
the fields until he could run no more. We had several dogs 
in the town which were left with a permanent shiver and 
used to crawl about with their tails between their legs, and 
people said that they could not stand such tricks and had gone 
mad. 

riie station was being built five miles from the town. It was 
said that the engineer had asked for a bribe of fifty thousand 
roubles to bring the station nearer, but the municipality would 
only agree to forty; they would not give in to the extra ten 
thousand, and now the townspeople are sorry because they had 
to make a road to the station which cost them more. Sleepers 
and rails were fixed all along the line, and service-trains were 
running to carry building materials and labourers, and they 
were only waiting for the bridges upon which Dolzhikov was at 
work, and here and there the stations were not ready. 

Dubechnia — the name of our first station — was seventeen 
versts from the town. I went on foot. The winter and spring 
corn was bright green, shining in the morning sun. The road 
was smooth and bright, and in the distance I could see in out- 
line the station, the hills, and the remote farmhouses. . . . How 
good it was out in the open ! And how I longed to be filled with 
the sense of freedom, if only for that morning, to stop thinking 
of what was going on in the town, or of my needs, or even of 
eating ! Nothing has so much prevented my living as the feeling 
of acute hunger, which makes my finest thoughts get mixed up 
with thoughts of porridge, cutlets, and fried fish. When I 
stand alone in the fields and look up at the larks hanging 
marvellously in the air, and bursting with hysterical song, I 
tliink: * It would be nice to have some bread and butter.’ Or 
wlien I sit in the road and shut my eyes and listen to the wonder- 
ful sounds of a May day, I remember how good hot potatoes 
smell. Being big and of a strong constitution I never have quite 
enough to eat, and so my chief sensation during the day is 
hunger, and so I can understand why so many people who are 
working for a bare living can talk of nothing but food. 

At Dubechnia the station was being plastered inside, and the 
upper story of the water-tank was being built. It was close and 
smelt of lime, and the labourers were wandering lazily over piles 
of chips and rubbish. The signalman was asleep near his box 
with the sun pouring straight into his face. There was not a 
single tree. The telegraph wire gave a faint hum, and here and 
there birds had alighted on it. I wandered over the heaps, not 
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knowing what to do, and remembered how when I asked the 
engineer what my duties would be, he had replied: ‘We will see 
there. But what was there to see in such a wilderness? The 
plasterers were talking about the foreman and about one Fyodor 
vassilievich. I could not understand and was filled with 
embarrassment — physical embarrassment. I felt conscious of 
my arms and legs, and of the whole of my big body, and did not 
know what to do with them or where to go. 

After walking for at least a couple of hours I noticed that from 
^ u- right of the line there were telegraph-poles 

which after about one and a half or two miles ended in a white 
stone wall. The labourers said it was the office, and I decided 
at last that I must go there. 

It was a very old farmhouse, long unused. The wall of rou^h 
white stone was decayed, and in places had crumbled away and 
the roof of the wing, the blind wall of which looked towards the 
railway, had perished and was patched here and there with tin. 
Through the gates there was a large yard, overgrown with tall 
grass, and beyond that, an old house with Venetian blinds in the 
windows, and a high roof, brown with rot. On either side of 
the house, to right and left, were two symmetrical wings; the 
windows of one were boarded up, while by the other, the windows 
of which were open, there was a number of calves grazing. The 
last telegraph-pole stood in the yard, and the wire went from it 
to the wing with the blind wall. The door was open and I went 
in. By the table at the telegraph was sitting a man with a dark, 
curly head in a canvas coat; he glared at me sternly and askance, 
but he immediately smiled and said: 

‘How do you do, Little Profit?' 

It was Ivan Cheprakov, my school friend, who was expelled, 
when he was in the second class, for smoking. Once, during the 
autumn, we were out catching goldfinches, starlings, and haw- 
finches, to sell them in the market early in the morning when 
our parents were still asleep. 

We beat up flocks of starlings and shot at them with pellets, 
and then picked up the wounded, and some died in terrible 
agony — I can still remember how they moaned at night in my 
cage — and some recovered. And we sold them, and swore our- 
selves black in the face that they were male birds. Once in the 
market I had only one starling left, which I hawked about and 
finally sold for a copeck. ‘A little profit!' I said to console 
myself, and from that time at school I was always known as 
‘Little Profit,' and even now, schoolboys and the townspeople 
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sometimes use the name to tease me, tliough no one but myself 
remembers how it came about. 

Cheprakov never was strong. He was narrow-chested, round- 
shouldered, long-legged. His tie looked like a piece of string, he 
had no waistcoat, and his boots were worse than mine — with 
the heels worn down. He blinked with his eyes and had an 
eager expression as though he were trying to catch something, 
and he was in a constant fidget. 

‘You wait,* he said, bustling about. ‘Look here! . . . What 
was I saying just now ? * 

We began to talk. I discovered that the estate had till 
recently belonged to the Cheprakovs and only the previous 
autumn had passed to Dolzhikov, who thought it more profitable 
to keep his money in land than in shares, and had already 
bought three big estates in our district with the transfer of all 
mortgages. When Cheprakov’s mother sold, she stipulated for 
the right to live in one of the wings for another two years and 
get her son a job in the office. 

‘Why shouldn’t he buy?’ said Cheprakov of the engineer. 
‘He gets a lot from the contractors. He bribes them all.* 

Then he took me to dinner, deciding in his emphatic way that 
I was to live with him in the wing and board with his mother. 

‘ She is a screw,’ he said, ‘ but she will not take much from you.’ 

In the small rooms where his mother lived there was a queer 
jumble; even the hall and the passage were stacked with furni- 
ture, which had been taken from the house after the sale of the 
estate; and the furniture was old, and of redwood. Mrs Chep- 
rakov, a very stout elderly lady, with slanting, Chinese eyes, sat 
by the window, in a big chair, knitting a stocking. She received 
me ceremoniously. 

‘ It is Polozniev, mother,* said Cheprakov, introducing me. 

‘ He is going to work here.’ 

‘Are you a nobleman?’ she asked in a strange, unpleasant 
voice as though she had boiling fat in her throat. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. 

‘Sit down.’ 

The dinner was bad. It consisted only of a pie with un- 
sweetened curds and some milk soup. Elena Nikifirovna, my 
hostess, was perpetually winking, first with one eye, then with ' 
the other. She talked and ate, but in her whole aspect there 
W'as a deathlike quality, and one could almost detect the smell of 
a corpse. Life hardly stirred in her, yet she had the air of being 
the lady of the manor, who had once had her serfs, and was the 
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wife of a general, whose servants had to call him ‘Your Excel- 
lency,’ and when these miserable embers of life flared up in her 
for a moment, she would say to her son; 

‘Ivan, that is not the way to hold your knife!!* 

Or she would say, gasping for breath, with the preciseness of a 
hostess labouring to entertain her guest f 

‘We have just sold our estate, you know. It is a pity, of 
course, we have got so used to being here, but Dolzhikov 
promised to make Ivan station-master at Dubechnia; so that 
we shan’t have to leave. We shall live here on the station, 
which is the same as living on the estate. The engineer is such 
a nice man! Don’t you think him very handsome?* 

Until recently the Cheprakovs had been very well-to-do, but 
with the general’s death everything changed. Elena Nikifirovna 
began to quarrel with the neighbours and to go to law, and she 
did not pay her bailiffs and labourers; she was always afraid of 
being robbed — and in less than ten years Dubechnia changed 
completely. 

Behind the house there was an old garden run wild, overgrown 
with tall grass and brushwood. I walked along the terrace which 
was still well-kept and beautiful; through the glass door I saw a 
room with a parquet floor, which must have been the drawing- 
room. It contained an ancient piano, some engravings in 
mahogany frames on the walls — and nothing else. There was 
nothing left of the flower-garden but peonies and poppies, rearing 
their white and scarlet heads above the ground; on the paths, 
all huddled together, were young maples and elm trees, which 
had been stripped by the cows. The growth was dense and the 
garden seemed impassable, and only near the house, where there 
still stood poplars, firs, and some old lime trees, were there 
traces of the former avenues. Further on the garden was 
being cleared for a hay -field, and here it was no longer allowed 
to run wdld, and one’s mouth and eyes were no longer filled with 
spiders’ webs, and a pleasant air was stirring. The further out 
one went, the more open it was, and there were cherry trees, 
plum trees, wide-spreading old apple trees, liche’ned and held up 
with props, and the pear trees were so tall thatfit was incredible 
that there could be pears on them. This part of the garden was 
let to the market-women of our town, and it was guarded from 
thieves and starlings by a peasant — an idiot wh^ lived in a hut. 

The orchard grew thinner and became a mere meadow 
running down to the river, which was overgrown with reeds and 
withy-beds. There was a pool by the mill-dam, deep and full 
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of fish, and a little mill with a thatched roof ground and roared, 
and the frogs croaked furiously. On the water, which was as 
smooth as glass, circles appeared from time to time, and water- 
lilies trembled on the impact of a darting fish. The village of 
Dubechnia was on the other side of the river. The calm, azure 
pool was alluring with its promise of coolness and rest. And 
now all this, the pool, the mill, the comfortable banks of the 
river, belonged to the engineer ! 

And here my new work began. I received and dispatched 
telegrams, I wrote out various accounts and copied orders, 
claims, and reports, sent in to the office by our illiterate foremen 
and mechanics. But most of the day I did nothing, walking up 
and down the room waiting for telegrams, or I would tell the boy 
to stay in the wing, and go into the garden until the boy came 
to say the bell was ringing. I had dinner with Mrs Cheprakov. 
Meat was served very rarely; most of the dishes were made of 
milk, and on Wednesdays and Fridays we had Lenten fare, and 
the food was served in pink plates, which were called Lenten. 
Mrs Cheprakov was always blinking — the habit grew on her, and 
I felt awkward and embarrassed in her presence. 

As there was not enough work for one, Cheprakov did nothing, 
but slept or went down to the pool with his gun to shoot ducks. 
In the evenings he got drunk in the village, or at the station, and 
before going to bed he would look in the glass and say : 

*How are you, Ivan Cheprakov?* 

When he was drunk, he was very pale and used to rub his 
hands and laugh, or rather neigh, ‘He-he-heC Out of bravado 
he would undress himself and run naked through the fields, and 
he used to eat flies and say they were a bit sour. 


IV 

Once after dinner he came running into the wine:, pantin<y 
to say: ® 

* Your sister has come to see you.* 

I went out and saw a fly standing by the steps of the house. 
My sister had brought Aniuta Blagovo and a military gentleman 
in a summer uniform. As I approached I recognized the 
military gentleman as Aniuta’s brother, the doctor. 

‘We ’ve come to take you for a picnic,* he said, ‘if you *ve 
no objection.* 

My sister and Aniuta wanted to ask how I was getting on, but 
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they were both silent and only looked at me. They felt that I 
didn’t like my job, and tears came into my sister’s eyes and 
Aniuta Blagovo blushed. We went into the orchard^ the doctor 
first, and he said ecstatically: 

' What air ! By Jove, what air ! ’ 

He was just a boy to look at. He talked and walked like an 
undergraduate, and the look in his grey eyes was as lively, simple, 
and frank as that of a nice boy. Compared with his tall, hand- 
some sister he looked weak and slight, and his little beard was 
thin and so was his voice — a thin tenor, though quite pleasant. 
He was away somewhere with his regiment and had come home 
on leave, and said that he was going to Petersburg in the autumn 
to take his M.D, He already had a family — a wife and three 
children; he had married young, in his second year at the 
university, and people said he was unhappily married and was 
not living with his wife. 

‘What is the time?* My sister was uneasy. ‘We must go 
back soon, for my father would only let me be away until six 
o’clock,* 

‘ Oh, your father,* sighed the doctor. 

I made tea, and we drank it sitting on a carpet in front of the 
terrace, and the doctor, kneeling, drank from his saucer, and 
said that he was perfectly happy. Then Cheprakov fetched the 
key and unlocked the glass door and we all entered the house. 

It was dark and mysterious and smelled of mushrooms, and 
our footsteps made a hollow sound as though there were a vault 
under the floor. The doctor stopped by the piano and touched 
the keys and it gave out a faint, tremulous, cracked but still 
melodious sound. He raised his voice and began to sing a 
romance, frowning and impatiently stamping his foot when he 
touched a broken key. My sister forgot about going home, but 
walked agitatedly up and down the room and said: 

‘ I am happy ! I am very, very happy ! ’ 

There was a note of surprise in her voice as though it seemed 
impossible to her that she should be happy. It w^as the first 
time in my life that I had seen her so gay. She even looked 
handsome. Her profile was not good, her nose and mouth 
somehow protruded and made her look as if she was always 
blowing, but she had beautiful, dark eyes, a pale, very delicate 
complexion, and a touching expression of kindness and sadness, 
and when she spoke she seemed very charming and even beauti- 
ful. Both she and I took after our mother; we were broad- 
shouldered, strong, and sturdy, but her paleness was a sign of 
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sickness, she often coughed, and in her eyes I often noticed the 
expression common to people who are ill, but who for some 
reason conceal it. In her present cheerfulness there was some- 
thing childish and naive, as though all the joy which had been 
suppressed and dulled during our childhood by a strict up- 
bringing had suddenly awakened in her soul and rushed out 
into freedom. 

But when evening came and the fly was brought round, my 
sister became very quiet and subdued, and sat in the fly as 
though it were a prison-van. 

Soon they were all gone. The noise of the fly died away, . . . 
I remembered that Aniuta Blagavo had said not a single word 
to me all day. 

* A wonderful girl 1 ’ I thought. ‘A wonderful girl.’ 

Lent came and every day we had Lenten dishes. I was 
greatly depressed by my idleness and the uncertainly of my 
position, and, slothful, hungry, dissatisfied with myself, I wan- 
dered over the estate and only waited for an energetic mood to 
leave the place. 

Once in the afternoon when Radish was sitting in our wing, 
Dolzhikov entered unexpectedly, very sunburnt, and grey with 
dust. He had been out on the line for three days and had come 
to Duhechnia on a locomotive and walked over. While he 
waited for the carriage which he had ordered to come out to meet 
him he went over the estate wdth his bailiff, giving orders in a 
loud voice, and then for a whole hour he sat in our wing and 
wrote letters. When telegrams came through for him, he him- 
self tapped out the answers, while we stood there stiff and silent. 

*What a mess!’ he said, looking angrily through the accounts. 
‘I shall transfer the office to the station in a fortnight and I 
don’t know what I shall do with you then.’ 

‘ I 'ye done my best, sir,’ said Cheprakov. 

‘Quite so. I can see what your best is. You can only draw 
your wages.’ The engineer looked at me and went on. ‘You 
rely on getting introductions to make a career for yourself with as 
little trouble as possible. Well, I don’t care about introductions. 
Nobody helped me. Before I had this line, I was an engine- 
driver. I worked in Belgium as an ordinary lubricator. And 
what are you doing here, Panteley ? ’ he asked, turning to Radish. 
‘Going out drinking?’ 

For some reason or other he called all simple people Panteley, 
wliile he despised men like Cheprakov and myself, and called us 
drunkards, beasts, canaille. As a rule he was hard on petty 
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officials, and paid and dismissed them ruthlessly without any 
explanation. 

At last the carriage came for him. When he left he promised 
to dismiss us all in a fortnight; called the bailiff a fool, stretched 
himself out comfortably in the carriage, and drove away, 

‘ Andrey Ivanich,' I said to Radish, ‘will you take me on as a 
labourer?' 

‘ Why ! All right ! * 

We went together toward the town, and when the station and 
the farm were far behind us, I asked : 

‘ Andrey Ivanich, why did you come to Dubechnia?’ 

‘Firstly because some of my men are working on the line, and 
secondly to pay interest to Mrs Cheprakov. I borrowed fifty 
roubles from her last summer, and now I pay her one rouble a 
month interest.' 

The decorator stopped and took hold of my coat. 

‘Misail Alexeich, my friend,' he went on, ‘I take it that if a 
common man or a gentleman takes interest, he is a wrong-doer. 
The truth is not in him.' 

Radish, looking thin, pale, and rather terrible, shut his eyes, 
shook his head, and muttered in a philosophic tone: 

‘The grub eats grass, rust eats iron, lies devour the soul. God 
save us miserable sinners I' 


V 

Radish was unpractical and he was no business man ; he under- 
took more work than he could do, and when it came to payment 
he always lost his reckoning and so was always out on the wrong 
side. He was a painter, a glazier, a paper-hanger, and would 
even take on tiling, and I remember how he used to run about 
for days looking for tiles to make an insignificant profit. He 
was an excellent workman and would sometimes earn ten roubles 
a day, and but for his desire to be a master and to call himself a 
contractor, he would probably have made quite a lot of money. 

He himself was paid by contract and paid me and the others 
by the day, between seventy-five copecks and a rouble per day. 
When the weather was hot and dry we did various outside jobs, 
chiefly painting roofs. Not being used to it, my feet got hot, as 
though I were walking over a red-hot oven, and when I wore felt 
boots my feet swelled. But this was only at the beginning. 
Later on I got used to it and everything went all right. I lived 
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among the people, to whom work was obligatory and un- 
avoidable, people who worked like dray-horses, and knew 
nothing of the moral value of labour, and never even used the 
word ‘labour* in their talk. Among them I also felt like a dray- 
horse, more and more imbued with the necessity and inevitability 
of what I was doing, and this made my life easier, and saved me 
from doubt. 

At first everything amused me, everything was new. It was 
like being bom again. I could sleep on the ground and go bare- 
foot — and found it exceedingly pleasant. I could stand in a 
crowd of simple folks, without embarrassing them, and when a 
cab-horse fell down in the street, I used to run and help it up 
without being afraid of soiling my clothes. But, best of all, I 
was living independently and was not a burden on any one. 

The painting of roofs, especially when we mixed our own 
paint, was considered a very profitable business, and therefore, 
even such good workmen as Radish did not shun this rough and 
tiresome work. In short trousers, showing his lean, muscular 
legs, he used to prowl over the roof like a stork, and I used to 
hear him sigh wearily as he worked his brush: 

‘ Woe, woe to us, miserable sinners ! * 

He could walk as easily on a roof as on the ground. In spite 
of his looking so ill and pale and corpse-like, his agility was 
extraordinary; like any young man he would paint the cupola 
and the top of the church without scaffolding, using only ladders 
and a rope, and it was queer and strange when, standing there, 
far above the ground, he would rise to his full height and cry 
to the world at large: 

‘Grubs eat grass, rust eats iron, lies devour the soul •* 

Or, thinking of something, he would suddenly answer his own 
thought: 

‘Anything may happen ! Anything may happen ! ’ 

When I went home from work all the people sitting outside 
their doors, the shop assistants, boys, and their masters, used to 
shout after me and jeer spitefully, and at first it seemed mon- 
strous and distressed me greatly. 

‘Little Profit,* they used to shout. ‘House-painter! Yellow 
ochre!* 

And no one treated me so unmercifully as those who had only 
just nsen above the people and had quite recently had to work 
for their living. Once in the market-place as I passed the iron- 
monger s a can of water was spilled over me as if by accident 
and once a stick was thrown at me. And once a fislimonger, a 
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grey-haired old man, stood in my way and looked at me morosely 
and said: 

‘ It isn*t you I ’m sorry for, you fool, it ’s your father/ 

And when my acquaintances met me they got confused. 
Some regarded me as a queer fish and a fool, and they were sorry 
for me; others did not know how to treat me and it was difficult 
to understand them. Once, in the daytime, in one of the streets 
off Great Gentry Street, I met Aniuta Blagovo. I was on my 
way to my work and was carrying two long brushes and a pot of 
paint. When she recognized me, Aniuta blushed. 

‘ Please do not acknowledge me in the street,’ she said 
nervously, sternly, in a trembling voice, without offering to 
shake hands with me, and tears suddenly gleamed in her eyes. 
‘ If you must be like this, then, so — so be it, but please avoid me 
in public!’ 

I had left Great Gentry Street and was living in a suburb, 
called Makarikha, with my nurse Karpovna, a good-natured but 
gloomy old woman who was always looking for evil, and was 
frightened by her dreams, and saw omens and ill in the bees and 
wasps which flew into her room. And in her opinion my having 
become a working man boded no good. 

‘ You are lost I ’ she said mournfully, shaking her head. ‘ Lost ! ’ 

With her in her little house lived her adopted son, Prokofyi, a 
butcher, a huge, clumsy fellow, of about thirty, with ginger hair 
and scrubby moustache. When he met me in the hall, he would 
silently and respectfully make way for me, and when he was 
drunk he would salute me with his whole hand. In the evenings 
he used to have supper, and through the wooden partition I 
could hear him snorting and snuffling as he drank glass after 
glass. 

* Mother,’ he would say in an undertone. 

* Well ? ’ Karpovna would reply. She was passionately fond of 
him. ‘What is it, my son?’ 

‘ I ’ll do you a favour, mother. I ’ll feed you in your old age 
in this vale of tears, and when you die I ’ll bury you at my own 
expense. So I say and so I ’ll do.’ 

I used to get up every day before sunrise and go to bed early. 
We painters ate heavily and slept soundly, and only during the 
night would we have any excitement. I never quarrelled with 
my comrades. All day long there was a ceaseless stream of 
abuse, cursing and hearty good wishes, as, for instance, that 
one’s eyes should burst, or that one might be carried off by 
cholera, but, all the same, among ourselves we were very friendly. 
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The men suspected me of being a religious cr^k and used to 
laugh at me good-naturedly, saying that even my own father 
denounced me, and they used to say that they very seldom went 
to church and that many of them had not been to confession for 
ten years, and they justified their laxness by saying that a 
decorator is among men like a jackdaw among birds. 

My mates respected me and regarded me with esteem; they 
evidently liked my not drinking or smoking, and leading a quiet, 
steady life. They were only rather disagreeably surprised at my 
not stealing the oil, or going with them to ask our employers for 
a drink. The stewing of the employers* oil and paint was a 
custom with house-painters, and was not regarded as theft, and 
it was remarkable that even so honest a man as Radish would 
always come away from work with some white lead and oil. And 
even respectable old men who had their own houses in Makarikha 
were not ashamed to ask for tips, and when the men, at the 
beginning or end of a job, made up to some vulgar fool and 
thanked him humbly for a few pence, I used to feel sick and 
sorry. 

With the customers they behaved like sly courtiers, and almost 
every day I was reminded of Shakespeare’s Polonius. 

‘There will probably be rain,* a customer would say, staring 
at the sky. 

‘It is sure to rain,’ the painters would agree. 

‘But the clouds aren’t rain-clouds. Perhaps it won’t rain.* 

‘No, sir. It won’t rain. It won’t rain, sure.’ 

Behind their backs they generally regarded the customers 
ironically, and when, for instance, they saw a gentleman sitting 
on his balcony with a newspaper, they would say; 

‘He reads newspapers, but he has nothing to eat.’ 

I never visited my people. When I returned from work I 

often found short, disturbing notes from my sister about my 

father; how he was very absent-minded at dinner, and then 

slipped away and locked himself in his study and did not come 

out for a long time. Such news upset me. I could not sleep, 

and I would go sometimes at night and walk along Great 

Gentry Street by our house, and look up at the dark windows, 

and try to guess if all was well within. On Sundays my sister 

would come to see me, but by stealth, as though she came not 

to see me, but our nurse. And if she came into my room she 

would look pale, with her eyes red, and at once she would begin 
to weep. 

‘Father cannot bear it much longer,’ she would say. ‘If, as 
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God forbid, something were to happen to him, it would be on 
your conscience all your life. It is awful, Misail ! For mother’s 
sake I implore you to mend your ways.^ 

‘My dear sister,’ I replied, ‘how can I reform when I am 
convinced that I am acting according to my conscience? Do 
try to understand me!’ 

‘ I know you are obeying your conscience, but it ought to be 
possible to do so without hurting anybody.’ 

‘ Oh, saints above I ’ the old woman would sigh behind the door. 
‘ You are lost. There will be a misfortune, my dear. It is bound 
to come.’ 


VT 

One Sunday, Doctor Blagavo came to see me unexpectedly. 
He was wearing a white summer uniform over a silk shirt, and 
high glace boots. 

‘ I came to see you !’ he began, gripping my hand in his hearty, 
undergraduate fashion. ‘I hear of you every day and I have 
long intended to go and see you to have a heart-to-heart, as they 
say. Things are awfully boring in the town ; there is not a living 
soul worth talking to. How hot it is, by Jove!* he went on, 
taking off his tunic and standing in his silk shirt. ‘My dear 
fellow, let us have a talk.’ 

I was feeling bored and longing for other society than that of 
the decorators. I was really glad to see him. 

‘ To begin with,’ he said, sitting on my bed, ‘ I sympathize with 
you heartily, and I have a profound respect for your present way 
of living. In the town you are misunderstood and there is 
nobody to understand you, because, as you know, it is full of 
Gogolian pig-faces. But I guessed what you were at the picnic. 
You are a noble soul, an honest, high-minded man ! I respect 
you and think it an honour to shake hands with you. To 
change your life so abruptly and suddenly as you did, you must 
have passed through a most trying spiritual process, and to go 
on with it now, to live scrupulously by your convictions, you must 
have to toil incessantly both in mind and in heart. Now, please 
tell me, don’t you think that if you spent all this force of will, 
intensity, and power on something else, like trying to be a 
great scholar or an artist, your life would be both wider and 
deeper, and altogether more productive ? ’ 

We talked, and when we came to speak of physical labour, I 
expre'jc ■ IS idea: that it was necessary that the strong should 
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not enslave the weak, and that the minority should not be 
parasites on the majority, always sucking up the finest sap, 
i.e. it was necessary that all without exception — the strong and 
the weak, the rich and the poor — should share equally in the 
^ struggle for existence, every man for himself, and in that respect 
there was no better means of levelling than physical labour and 
compulsory service for all. 

‘You think, then,* said the doctor, ‘ that all, without exception, 
should be employed in physical labour?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘But don*t you think that if everybody, including the best 
people, thinkers and men of science, were to take part in the 
struggle for existence, each man for himself, and took to breaking 
stones and painting roofs, it would be a serious menace to pro- 
gress ? * 

* Where is the danger ? * I asked. ‘ Progress consists in deeds of 
love, in the fulfilment of the moral law. If you enslave no one, and 
are a burden upon no one, what further progress do you want? * 

‘But look here I* said Blagovo, suddenly losing his temper and 
getting up. *I say! If a snail in its shell is engaged in self- 
perfection in obedience to the moral law — would you call that 
progress ? * 

‘But why?* I was nettled. * If you don’t make your neigh- 
bours feed you, clothe you, carry you, defend you from your 
enemies, surely, that ts progress amidst a life resting on slavery. 
My view is that that is the most real and, perhaps, the only 
possible, the only progress necessary.* 

‘The limits of universal progress, which is common to all men, 
are in infinity, and it seems to me strange to talk of a “ possible ** 
progress limited by our needs and temporal conceptions.* 

‘If the limits of progress are in infinity, as you say, then it 
means that its goal is indefinite,* I said. ‘Think of living with- 
out knowing definitely what for!* 

‘Why not? Your “not knowing’* is not so boring as your 
“knowing.” I am climbing a ladder which is called progress, 
civilization, culture. I go on and on, not knowing definitely 
where I am going to, but surely it is worth while living for the 
sake of the wonderful ladder alone. And you -know exactly 
what you are living for — that some should not enslave others, 

^ — that the artist and the man who mixes his colours for him should 
dine equally well. But that is the bourgeois, kitchen side of 
me, and isn’t it disgusting only to live for that ? If some insects 
devour others, devil take them, let them! We need not think 
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of them, they will perish and rot, however you save them from 
slavery — we must think of that great millennium which awaits 
all mankind in the distant future.’ 

Blagovo argued hotly with me, but it was noticeable that he 
was disturbed by some outside thought. 

‘Your sister is not coming,' he said, consulting his watch. 
‘Yesterday she was at our house and said she was going to see 
you. You go on talking about slavery, slavery,' he went on, 
‘but it is a special question, and all these questions are solved by 
mankind gradually.' 

We began to talk of evolution. I said that every man decides 
the question of good and evil for himself, and does not wait for 
mankind to solve the question by virtue of gradual development. 
Besides, evolution is a stick with two ends. Side by side with 
the gradual development of humanitarian ideas, there is the 
gradual growth of ideas of a different kind. Serfdom is past, 
and capitalism is growing. And with ideas of liberation at their 
height the majority, just as in the days of Batay, feeds, clothes, 
and defends the minority; and is left hungry, naked, and de- 
fenceless. The state of things harmonizes beautifully with all 
your tendencies and movements, because the art of enslaving is 
also being gradually developed. We no longer flog our servants 
in the stables, but we give slavery more refined forms; at any 
rate, we are able to justify it in each separate case. Ideas re- 
main ideas with us, but if we could, now, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, throw upon the working classes all our most 
unpleasant physiological functions, we should do so, and, of 
course, we should justify ourselves by saying that if the best 
people, thinkers and great scholars, had to waste their time on 
such functions, progress would be in serious jeopardy. 

Just then my sister entered. When she saw the doctor,^she 
was flurried and excited, and at once began to say that it was 


time for her to go home to her father. 

‘Cleopatra Alexeyevna,' said Blagovo earnestly, laying his 
hands on his heart, ‘what will happen to your father if you spend 
half an hour with your brother and me?' 

He was a simple kind of man and could communicate his 
cheerfulness to others. My sister thought for a minute and 
began to laugh, and suddenly got very happy, suddenly, un- 
/expectedly, just as she did at the picnic. We went out into the 
fields and lay on the grass, and went on with our conversation 
and looked at the town, where all the windows facing the west 
looked golden in the setting sun. 
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After that Blagovo appeared every time my sister came to 
see me, and they always greeted each other as though their 
meeting was unexpected. My sister used to listen while the 
doctor and I argued, and her face was always joyful and rap- 
turous, admiring and curious, and it seemed to me that a new 
world was slowly being discovered before her eyes, a world which 
she had not seen before even in her dreams, which now she was 
trying to divine; when the doctor was not there she was quiet 
and sad, and if, as she sat on my bed, she sometimes wept, il; 
was for reasons of which she did not speak. ' r 

In August Radish gave us orders to go to the raiK?ay!^ 
couple of days before we were ‘driven* out of town, my father 
came to see me. He sat down and, without looking at me, 
slowly wiped his red face, then took out of his pocket our local 
paper and read out with deliberate emphasis on each word that 
a schoolfellow of my own age, the son of the director of the 
State Bank, had been appointed chief clerk of the Court of the 
Exchequer. 

‘And now, look at yourself,* he said, folding up the newspaper. 

‘You are a beggar, a vagabond, a scoundrel ! Even the working 

class people and peasants get education to make themselves 

decent people, while you, a Polozniev, with famous, noble 

ancestors, go wallowing in the mire ! But I did not come here to 

talk to you. I have given you up already.* He w'ent on in a 

choking voice, as he stood up: ‘I came here to find out where 

your sister is, you scoundrel ! She left me after dinner. It is 

now past seven o’clock and she is not in. She has been going 

out lately without telling me, ^ d she has been dis respectful — ^ 

and I see your filthy, abominable influence at work. Where 
is she ? * 

He had in his hands the familiar umbrella, and I was already 
taken aback, and I stood stiff and erect, like a schoolboy, waiting 
for my father to thrash me, but he saw the glance I cast at the 
umbrella and this probably checked him. 

Live as you like!* he said. ‘My blessing is gone from you.* 

‘Good God!* muttered my old nurse behind the door. ‘You 

are lost. Oh! my heart feels some misfortune coming. I can 
feel it.* 

I went to work on the railway. During the whole of August 
there was wind and rain. It was damp and cold; the corn had 
now been gathered in the fields, and on the big farms where the 
reaping was done with machines, the wheat lay not in sheaves, 
but in heaps; and I remember how those melancholy heaps ^ew 
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darker and darker every day, and the grain sprouted. It was 
hard work; the pouring rain spoiled everything that we suc- 
ceeded in finishing. We were not allowed either to live or to 
sleep in the station buildings and had to take shelter in dirty, 
damp, mud huts where the ^ rallies* had lived during the summer, 
^and at night I could not sleep from the cold and the bugs 
crawling over my face and hands. And when we were working 
near the bridges, then the ‘railies* used to come out in a crowd 
to fight the painters — which they regarded as sport. They used 
to thrash us, steal our brushes, and to infuriate us and provoke 
us to a fight they used to spoil our work, as when they smeared 
the signal-boxes with green paint. To add to all our miseries 
Radish began to pay us very irregularly. All the painting on 
the line was given to one contractor, who subcontracted with 
I another, and he again with Radish, stipulating for twenty per 
cent commission. The job itself was unprofitable; then came 
the rains; time was wasted; we did not work and Radish had to 
pay his men every day. The starving painters nearly came to 
blows with him, called him a swindler, a blood-sucker, a Judas, 
and he, poor man, sighed and in despair raised his liands to the 
heavens and was continually going to Mrs Cheprakov to borrow 
money. 

VII 

Came the rainy, muddy, dark autumn, bringing a slack time, 
and I used to sit at home three days in the week without work, 
or did various jobs outside painting; such as digging earth for 
ballast for twenty copecks a day. Doctor Blagovo had gone to 
Petersburg. My sister did not come to see me. Radish lay at 
home ill, expecting to die every day. 

And my mood was also autumnal; perhaps because when I 
became a working man I saw only the seamy side of the life of 
our town, and every day made fresh discoveries which brought 
me to despair. My fellow townsmen, both those of whom I had 
had a low opinion before, and those whom I had thought fairly 
decent, now seemed to me base, cruel, and up to any dirty trick. 
We poor people were tricked and cheated in the accounts, kept 
waiting for hours in cold passages or in the kitchen, and we 
were insulted and uncivilly treated. In the autumn I had to 
paper the library and two rooms at the club. I was paid seven 
copecks a piece, but was told to give a receipt for twelve copecks, 
and when I refused to do it, a respectable gentleman in gold 
spectacles, one of the stewards of the club, said to me: 
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‘If you say another word, you scoundrel, I *11 knock you 
down.* 

And when a servant whispered to him that I was the son of 
Polozniev, the architect, then he got flustered and blushed, but 
he recovered himself at once and said : 

‘Damn him.* 

In the shops we working men were sold bad meat, musty 
flour, and coarse tea. In church we were jostled by the police, 
and in the hospitals we were mulcted by the assistants and 
nurses, and if we could not give them bribes through poverty, we 
were given food in dirty dishes. In the post office the lowest 
official considered it his duty to treat us as animals and to shout 
rudely and insolently: ‘Wait! Don*t you come pushing your 
way in here!* Even the dogs, even they were hostile to us and 
hurled themselves at us with a peculiar malignancy. But what 
struck me most of all in my new position was the entire lack of 
justice, what the people call ‘forgetting God.* Rarely a day 
went by without some swindle. The shopkeeper who sold us 
oil, the contractor, the workmen, the customers themselves, all 
cheated. It was an understood thing that our rights were never 
considered, and we always had to pay for the money we had 
earned, going with our hats off to the back door. 

I was paper-hanging in one of the club-rooms, next the library, 
when, one evening as I was on the point of leaving, Dolzlukov*s 
daughter came into the room carrying a bundle of books. 

I bowed to her. 

‘Ah! How are you?* she said, recognizing me at once and 
holding out her hand. ‘I am very glad to see you.* 

She smiled and looked with a curious puzzled expression at my 
blouse and the pail of paste and the papers lying on the floor; I 
was embarrassed and she also felt awkward. 

‘ Excuse my staring at you,’ she said. ‘ I have heard so much 
about you. Especially from Doctor Blagovo. He is enthusi- 
astic about you. I have met your sister; she is a dear, sympa- 
thetic girl, but I could not make her see that there is nothing 
awful in your simple life. On the contrary, you are the most 
interesting man in the town.* 

Once more she glanced at the pail of paste and the paper and 
said: 

‘I asked Doctor Blagovo to bring us together, but he either 
forgot or had no time. However, we have met now. I should 
be very pleased if you would call on me. I do so want to have 
a talk. I am a simple person,’ she said, holding out her hand. 
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'and I hope you will come and see me without ceremony. My 
father is away, in Petersburg.’ 

She went into the reading-room, with her dress rustling, and 
for a long time after I got home I could not sleep. 

During that autumn some kind soul, wishing to relieve my 
existence, sent me from time to time presents of tea and lemons, 
or biscuits, or roast game. Karpovna said the presents were 
brought by a soldier, though from whom she did not know; and 
the soldier used to ask if I was well, if I had dinner every day, 
and if I had warm clothes. When the frost began the soldier 
came while I was out and brought a soft knitted scarf, which 
gave out a soft, hardly perceptible scent, and I guessed who 
my good fairy had been. For the scarf smelled of lily of the 
valley, Aniuta Blagovo’s favourite scent. 

Toward winter there was more work and things became more 
cheerful. Radish came to life again and we worked together 
in the cemetery church, where we scraped the holy shrine for 
gilding. It was a clean, quiet, and, as our mates said, a specially 
good job. We could do a great deal in one day, and so time 
passed quickly, imperceptibly. There was no swearing, nor 
laughing, nor loud altercatio ns. The place compelled quiet 
and decency, and disposed one for tranquil, serious thoughts. 
Absorbed in our work, we stood or sat immovably, like statues; 
there was a dead silence, very proper to a cemetery, so that if a 
tool fell down, or the oil in the lamp spluttered, the sound would 
be loud and startling, and we would turn to see what it was. 
After a long silence one would hear a humming like that of a 
swarm of bees; in the porch, in an undertone, the funeral 
service was being read over a dead baby; or a painter painting a 
moon surrounded with stars on the cupola would begin to whistle 
quietly, and remembering suddenly that he was in a church, 
would stop; or Radish would sigh at his own thoughts: 'Any- 
thing may happen ! Anything may happen ! ’ or above our 
heads there would be the slow, mournful tolling of a bell, and 
the painters would say it must be a rich man being brought to 
the church. ... 

The days I spent in the peace of the little church, and during 
the evenings I played billiards, or went to the gallery of the 
theatre in the new serge suit I had bought with my own hard- 
earned money. They were already beginning plays and concerts 
at the Azhoguins’, and Radish did the scenery by liimself. He 
told me about the plays and tableaux vivanis at the A2ho- 
guins’, and I listened to him enviously. I had a great longing 
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to take part in the rehearsals, but I dared not go to the 
Azhoguins’. 

A week before Christmas Doctor Blagovo arrived, and we 
resumed our arguments and played billiards in the evenings. 
When he played billiards he used to take off his coat, and un- 
fasten his shirt at the neck, and generally try to look like a 
debauchee. He drank a little, but rowdily, and managed to 
spend in a cheap tavern like the Volga as much as twenty 
roubles in an evening. 

Once more my sister came to see me, and when they met they 
expressed surprise, but I could see by her happy, guilty face that 
these meetings were not accidental. One evening when w'e 
were playing billiards the doctor said to me : 

‘ I say, why don’t you call on Miss Dolzhikov ? You don’t know 
Maria Victorovna. She is a clever, charming, simple creature.’ 

I told him how her father, the engineer, had received me in 
the spring. 

‘Nonsense!’ laughed the doctor. ‘The engineer is one thing 
and she is another. Really, my good fellow, you mustii’t offend 
her. Go and see her some time. Let us go to-morrow evening. 
Will you 

He persuaded me. Next evening I donned my serge suit and 
with some perturbation set out to call on Miss Dolzhikov. The 
footman did not seem to me so haughty and formidable, or the 
furmture so oppressive, as on the morning when I had come to 
ask for work, Maria Victorovna was expecting me and greeted 
me as an old friend and gave my hand a warm, friendly grip. 
She was wearing a grey dress with wide sleeves, and had her hair 
done in the style which, when it became the fashion a year later 
in our town, was called ‘dog’s ears.’ The hair was combed 
back over the ears, and it made Maria Victorovna’s face look 
broader, and she looked very like her father, whose face was 
broad and red and rather like a coachman’s. She was hand- 
some and elegant, but not young; about thirty to judge by her 
appearance, though she was not more than twenty-five. 

Dear doctor!’ she said, making me sit down. ‘ How grateful 
I am to him. But for him, you would not have come. I am 
bored to death! My father has gone and left me alone, and I do 
not know what to do with myself.* 

Then she began to ask where I was working, how much I got, 
and where I lived. 

Do you only spend what you earn on yourself?’ she asked. 
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‘You are a happy man/ she replied. ‘All the evil in life, it 
seems to me, comes from boredom and idleness, and spiritual 
emptiness, which are inevitable when one lives at other people’s 
expense. Don’t think I ’m showing off. I mean it sincerely. 
It is dull and unpleasant to be rich. Win friends by just riches, 
they say, because as a rule there is and can be no such thing as 
just riches.’ 

She looked at the furniture with a serious, cold expression, as 
though she was making an inventory of it, and went on: 

‘Ease and comfort possess a magic power. Little by little 
they seduce even strong-willed people. Father and I used to 
live poorly and simply, and now you see how we live. Isn’t it 
strange?* she said with a shrug. ‘We spend twenty thousand 
roubles a year ! In the provinces ! ’ 

‘Ease and comfort must not be regarded as the inevitable 
privilege of capital and education,’ I said. ‘It seems to me 
possible to unite the comforts of life with work, however hard 
and dirty it may be. Your father is rich, but, as he says, he 
used to be a mechanic, and just a lubricator.’ 

She smiled and shook her head doubtfully. 

‘Papa sometimes eats tiurya/ she said, ‘but only out of 
caprice.’ 

A bell rang and she got up. 

‘The rich and the educated ought to work like the rest,’ she 
went on, ‘ and if there is to be any comfort, it should be accessible 
to all. There should be no privileges. However, that ’s enough 
philosophy. Tell me something cheerful. Tell me about the 
painters. What are they like? Funny?’ 

The doctor came. I began to talk about the painters, but, 
being unused to it, I felt awkward and talked solemnly and 
ponderously like an ethnographer. The doctor also told a few 
stories about working people. He rocked to and fro and cried 
and fell on his knees, and when he was depicting a drunkard, lay 
flat on the floor. It was as good as a play, and Maria Victorovna 
laughed until she cried. Then he played the piano and sang in 
his high-pitched tenor, and Maria Victorovna stood by him and 
told him what to sing and corrected him when he made a 
mistake. 

‘I hear you sing, too,’ said I. 

‘ Too ? ’ cried the doctor. ‘ She is a wonderful singer, an artist, 
and you say — too? Careful, careful!’ 

‘ I used to study seriously/ she replied, ‘ but I have given it 
up now.’ 
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She sat on a low stool and told us about her life in Petersburg, 
and imitated famous singers, mimicking their voices and man- 
nerisms; then she sketched the doctor and myself in her album, 
not very well, but both were good likenesses. She laughed and 
made jokes and funny faces, and this suited her better than 
talking about unjust riches, and it seemed to me that what she 
had said about ‘riches and comfort’ came not from herself, 
but was just mimicry. She was an admirable comedian. I 
compared her mentally with the girls of our town, and not even 
the beautiful, serious Aniuta Blagovo could stand up against her ; 
the difference was as vast as that between a wild and a garden 
rose. 

We stayed to supper. The doctor and Maria Victorovna 
drank red wine, champagne, and coffee with cognac; they 
touched glasses and drank to friendship, to wit, to progress, to 
freedom, and never got drunk, but went rather red and laughed 
for no reason until they cried. To avoid being out of it I, too, 
drank red wine. 

‘ People with talent and with gifted natures,’ said Miss 
Dolzhikov, ‘know how to live and go their own way; but 
ordinary people like myself know nothing and can do nothing 
by themselves; there is nothing for them but to find some deep 
social current and let themselves by borne by it.’ 

‘Is it possible to find that which does not exist?’ asked the 
doctor. 

‘It doesn’t exist because we don’t see it.’ 

‘Is that so? Social currents are the invention of modem 
literature. They don’t exist here.’ 

A discussion began. 

‘We have no profound social movements; nor have we had 
them,* said the doctor. ‘Modern literature has invented a lot 
of things, and modern literature invented intellectual working 
men in village life, but go through all our villages and you will 
only find Mr Cheeky Snout in a jacket or black frock coat, who 
will make four mistakes in the word “one.” Civilized life has 
not begun with us yet. We have the same savagery, the same 
slavery, the same triviality as we had five hundred years ago. 
Movements, currents — all that is so wretched and puerile 
mixed up with such vulgar, catch-penny interests — and one just 
cannot take it seriously. You may think you have discovered 
a large social movement, and you may follow it and devote 
your life in the modem fashion to such problems as the libera- 
tion of vermin from slavery, or the abolition of meat cutlets^ 
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and I congratulate you, madam. But we have to learn, leam, 
learn, and there will be plenty of time for social movements; we 
are not up to them yet, and upon my soul, we don’t understand 
anything at all about them.* 

'You don’t understand, but I do,* said Maria Victorovna. 
' Good heavens 1 What a bore you are to-night.* 

'It is our business to leam and learn, to try and accumulate 
as much knowledge as possible, because serious social move- 
ments come where there is knowledge, and the future happiness 
of mankind lies in science. Here *s to science!* 

One thing is certain. Life must somehow be arranged 
differently,* said Maria Victorovna, after some silence and deep 
thought, ‘and life as it has been up to now is worthless. Don’t 
let us talk about it. * 

When we left her the cathedral clock struck two. 

‘Did you hke her?* asked the doctor. ‘Isn’t she a dear girl?’ 

We had dinner at Maria Victorovna’s on Christmas Day, and 
then we went to see her every day during the holidays. There 
was nobody besides ourselves, and she was right when she said 
she had no friends in the town but the doctor and me. We 
spent most of the time talking, and sometimes the doctor would 
bring a book or a magazine and read aloud. After all, he was 
the first cultivated man I had met. I could not tell if he knew 
much, but he was always generous with his knowledge because 
he wished others to know too. When he talked about medicine, 
he was not like any of our local doctors, but he made a new and 
singular impression, and it seemed to me that if he had wished 
he could have become a genuine scientist. And perhaps he was 
the only person at that time who had any real influence over me. 
Meeting him and reading the books he gave me, I began gradu- 
ally to feel a need for knowledge to inspire the tedium of my 
work. It seemed strange to me that I had not known before 
such things as that the whole world consisted of sixty elements. 

I did not know what oil of paint was, and that I could have got 
on without knowing these things. My acquaintance with the 
doctor raised me morally too. I used to argue with him, and 
though I usually stuck to my opinion, yet, through him, I came 
gradually to perceive that everything was not clear to me, and 
I tried to cultivate convictions as definite as possible so that the 
promptings of my conscience should be precise and have nothing 
vague about them. Nevertheless, educated and fine as he was, 
far and away the best man in the town, he was by no means per- 
fect. There was something rather rude and priggish in his ways 
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and in his trick of dragging talk down to discussion, and when he 
took off his coat and sat in his shirt and gave the footman a tip, 
it always seemed to me that culture was just a part of him, with 
the rest untamed Tartar. 

After the holidays he left once more for Petersburg. He went 
in the morning and after dinner my sister came to see me. With- 
out taking off her furs, she sat silent, very pale, staring in front 
of her. She began to shiver and seemed to be fighting against 
some illness. 

‘You must have caught a cold,’ I said. 

Her eyes filled with tears. She rose and went to Karpovna 
without a word to me, as though I had offended her. And a 
little later I heard her speaking in a tone of bitter reproach. 

‘Nurse, what have I been living for, up to now? What for? 
Tell me; haven’t I wasted my youth? During the best years I 
have had nothing but making up accounts, pouring out tea, 
counting the copecks, entertaining guests, without a thought 
that there was anything better in the world ! Nurse, try to 
understand me, I too have human desires and I want to live and 
they have made a housekeeper of me. It is awful, awful !* 

She flung her keys against the door and they fell with a clatter 
in my room. They were the keys of the sideboard, the larder, 
the cellar, and the tea-chest — the keys my mother used to carry. 

*Ohl Oh! Saints above!’ cried my old nurse in terror. 
‘ The blessed saints ! * 

When she left, my sister came into my room for her keys and 
said : 

‘ Forgive me. Something strange has been going on in me 
lately.’ 


VIII 

One evening when I came home late from Maria Victorovna’s 
I found a young policeman in a new uniform in my room ; he 
was sitting by the table reading. 

‘At last!’ he said, getting up and stretching himself. ‘This 
is the third time I have been to see you. The governor has 
ordered you to go and see him to-morrow at nine o’clock sharp. 
Don’t be late.’ 

He made me give him a written promise to comply with his 
Excellency’s orders and went away. This policeman’s visit 
and the unexpected invitation to see the governor had a most 
depressing effect on me. From my early childhood I have had 
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a dread of gendarmes, police, legal officials, and I was tormented 
with anxiety as though I had really committed a crime, and I 
could not sleep. Nurse and Prokofyi were also upset and could 
not sleep. And, to make things worse, nurse had an earache, 
and moaned and more than once screamed out. Hearing I 
could not sleep Prokofyi came quietly into my room with a little 
lamp and sat by the table. 

*You should have a drop of pepper-brandy,' he said after 
some thought. ‘In this vale of tears things go on all right 
when you take a drop. And if mother had some pepper-brandy 
poured into her ear she would be much better.' 

About three he got ready to go to the slaughter-house to 
fetch some meat, I knew I should not sleep until morning, 
and to use up the time until nine, I went with him. We walked 
with a lantern, and his boy Nicolka, who was about thirteen, and 
had blue spots on his face and an expression like a murderer’s, 
drove beliind us in a sledge, urging the horse on with hoarse cries. 

‘You will probably be punished at the governor’s,’ said 
Prokofyi as we walked. ‘There is a governor's rank, and an 
archimandrite’s rank, and an officer’s rank, and a doctor’s rank, 
and every profession has its own rank. You don’t keep to yours 
and they won't allow it.' 

The slaughter-house stood behind the cemetery, and till then 
I had only seen it at a distance. It consisted of three dark sheds 
surrounded by a grey fence, from wliich, when the wind was in 
that direction in summer, there came an overpowering stench. 
Now, as I entered the yard, I could not see the sheds in the dark- 
ness ; I groped through horses and sledges, both empty and laden 
with meat; and there were men walking about with lanterns and 
swearing disgustingly. Prokofyi and Nicolka swore as filthily 
and there was a continuous hum from the swearing and coughing 
and the neighing of the horses. 

The place smelled of corpses and offal, the snow was thawing 
and already mixed with mud, and in the darkness it seemed to 
me that I was walking through a pool of blood. 

Wiien we had filled the sledge with meat, we went to the 
butcher’s shop in the market-place. Day was beginning to 
dawn. One after another the cooks came with baskets, and old 
women in mantles. With an axe in his hand, wearing a white, 
blood-stained apron, Prokofyi swore terrifically and crossed 
himself, turning toward the church, and shouted so loud that 
he could be heard all over the market, vowing that he sold his 
meat at cost price and even at a loss. He cheated in weighing 
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and reckoning, the cooks saw it, but, dazed by his shouting, 
they did not protest, but only called him a gallows-bird. 

Raising and dropping his formidable axe, he assumed pic- 
turesque attitudes and constantly uttered the sound * Hak ! * with 
a furious expression, and I was really afraid of his cutting off 
someone’s head or hand. 

I stayed in the butcher’s shop the whole morning, and when 
at last I went to the governor’s my fur coat smelled of meat and 
blood. My state of mind would have been appropriate for an 
encounter with a bear, armed with no more than a staff. I 
remember a long staircase with a striped carpet, and a young 
official in a frock coat with shining buttons, who silently in- 
dicated the door with both hands and went in to announce me. 
I entered the hall, where the furniture was most luxurious, but 
cold and tasteless, giving a most unpleasant impression — the 
» tall, narrow pier-glasses, and the bright, yellow hangings over the 
windows; one could see that, though governors changed, the 
furniture remained the same. The young official again pointed 
with both hands to the door and I went toward a large, green 
table, by wliich stood a general with the Order of Vladimir at 
his neck. 

*Mr Polozniev,* he began, holding a letter in his hand and 
opening his mouth wide so that it made a round O. * I asked 
you to come to say this to you: Your esteemed father has 
applied verbally and in writing to the provincial marshal of 
nobility, to have you summoned and made to see the incon- 
gruity of your conduct with the title of nobleman which you 
have the honour to bear. His Excellency Alexander Pavlovich, 
justly thinking that your conduct may be subversive, and finding 
that persuasion may not be sufficient, without serious inter- 
vention on the part of the authorities, has given me his decision 
as to your case, and I agree with him.’ 

He said this quietly, respectfully, standing erect as if I was 
his superior, and his expression was not at all severe. He had a 
flabby, tired face, covered with wrinkles, with pouches under 
his eyes ; his hair was dyed, and it was hard to guess his age from 
his appearance — fifty or sixty. 

‘I hope,’ he went on, ‘that you will appreciate Alexander 
Pavlovich’s delicacy in applying to me, not officially, but 
privately. I have invited you unolbcially not as a governor, but 
as a sincere admirer of your father’s. And I ask you to change 
your conduct and to return to the duties proper to your rank, or, 
to avoid the evil effects of your example, to go to some other 

X94* 
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place where you are not known and where you may do what you 
like. Otherwise I shall have to resort to extreme measures.' 

For half a minute he stood in silence staring at me open- 
mouthed. 

‘Are you a vegetarian.?' he asked. 

‘Noj Your Excellency, I eat meat.' 

He sat down and took up a document, and I bowed and left. 

It was not worth while going to work before dinner. I went 
home and tried to sleep, but could not because of the unpleasant, 
sickly feeling from the slaughter-house and my conversation 
with the governor. And so I dragged through till the evening 
and then, feeling gloomy and out of sorts, I went to see Maria 
Victorovna. I told her about my visit to the governor and she 
looked at me in bewilderment, as if she did not believe me, and 
suddenly she began to laugh merrily, heartily, stridently, as only 
good-natured, light-hearted people can. 

‘ If I were to tell this in Petersburg ! ' she cried, nearly dropping 
with laughter, bending over the table. ‘If I could tell them in 
Petersburg I ' 


IX 

Now we saw each other often, sometimes twice a day. Almost 
every day, after dinner, she drove up to the cemetery and, as she 
waited for me, read the inscriptions on the crosses and monu- 
ments. Sometimes she came into the church and stood by my 
side and watched me working. The silence, the simple industry 
of the painters and gilders, Radish’s good sense, and the fact that 
outwardly I was no different from the other artisans and worked 
as they did, in a waistcoat and old shoes, and that they ad- 
dressed me familiarly — were new to her, and she was moved by 
it all. Once in her presence a painter who was working, at a 
door on the roof, called down to me: 

‘Misail, fetch me the white lead.’ 

I fetched him the white lead and as I came down the scaffold- 
ing she was moved to tears and looked at me and smiled. 

‘What a dear you are!’ she said. 

I have always remembered how when I was a child a green 
parrot got out of its cage in one of the rich people’s houses and 
wandered about the town for a whole month, flying from one 
garden to another, homeless and lonely. And Maria Victorovna 
reminded me of the bird. 

‘Except to the cemetery,’ she said with a laugh, ‘I have 
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absolutely nowhere to go. The town bores me to tears. People 
read, sing, and twitter at the Azhoguins^ but I cannot bear 
them lately. Your sister is shy. Miss Blagovo for some reason 
hates me. I don*t like the theatre. What can I do with 
myself? * 

When I was at her house I smelled of paint and turpentine, 
and my hands were stained. She liked that. She wanted me 
to come to her in my ordinary working clothes; but I felt awk- 
ward in them in her drawing-room, and as if I were in uniform, 
and so I always wore my new serge suit. She did not like that. 

‘You must confess,* she said once, ‘that you have not got 
used to your new role. A working man’s suit makes you feel 
awkward and embarrassed. Tell me, isn’t it because you are 
not sure of yourself and are unsatisfied? Does this work you 
have chosen, this painting of yours, really satisfy you?’ she 
asked merrily. ‘ I know paint makes things look nicer and wear 
better, but the things themselves belong to the rich and after all 
they are a luxury. Besides you have said more than once that 
everybody should earn his living with his own hands and you 
earn money, not bread. Why don’t you keep to the exact 
meaning of what you say? You must earn bread, real bread, 
you must plough, sow, reap, thrash, or do something which 
has to do directly with agriculture, such as keeping cows 
digging, or building houses. . . .’ r- © , 

She opened a handsome bookcase which stood by the writing- 
table and said : ® 

I m telling you all this because I ’m going to let you into my 
secret. V oild I This is my agricultural library. Here are books 
on arable land, vegetable-gardens, orchard-keeping, cattle- 
keeping, bee-keeping: I read them eagerly and have studied the 
theory of everything thoroughly. It is my dream to go to Du- 
bechnia as soon as March begins. It is wonderful there, amaz- 
t It? The first year I shall only be learning the work 

in the second year I shall begin to 
work thoroughly, without sparing myself. My father promised 

to give me Dubechnia as a present, and I am to do anything I 
like with It, ^ ^ 

She blushed and with mingled laughter and tears she dreamed 

aloud of her life at Dubechnia and how absorbing it would be. 

And I envied her. March would soon be here. The days were 

drawing out, and in the bright sunny afternoons the snow 

dripped from the roofs, and the smell of spring was in the air 
I too longed for the country. 
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And when she said she was going to live at Dubechnia, I saw 
at once that I should be left alone in the town, and I felt jealous 
of the bookcase with her books about farming. I knew and 
cared nothing about fanning and I was on the^point of telling 
her that agriculture was work for slaves, but I recollected that 
my father had once said something of the sort and I held my 
peace. 

Lent began. The engineer, Victor Ivanich, came home from 
Petersburg. I had begun to forget his existence. He came 
unexpectedly, not even sending a telegram. When I went there 
as usual in the evening, he was walking up and down the 
drawing-room, after a bath, with his hair cut, looking ten years 
younger, and talking. His daughter was kneeling by his trunks 
and taking out boxes, bottles, books, and handing them to Pavel, 
the footman. When I saw the engineer, I involuntarily stepped 
back and he held out both his hands and smiled and showed his 
strong, white, cab-driver’s teeth. 

*Here he is! Here he is! I ’m very pleased to see you, Mr 
House-painter I Maria told me all about you and sang your 
praises. I quite understand you and heartily approve.’ He 
took me by the arm and went on ; ‘ It is much cleverer and more 
honest to be a decent workman than to spoil State paper and to 
wear a cockade. I myself worked with my hands in Belgium. 

I was an engine-driver for five years. . . 

He was wearing a short jacket and comfortable slippers, and 
he shuffled along like a gouty man, waving and rubbing his 
hands; humming and buzzing and shrugging with pleasure at 
being at home again with his favourite shower-bath. 

‘There ’s no denying,’ he said at supper, ‘there ’s no denying 
that you are kind, sympathetic people, but somehow as soon as 
you gentlefolk take on manual labour or try to save the peasants, 
you reduce it all to sectarianism. You are a sectarian. You 
don’t drink vodka. What is that but sectarianism?’ 

To please him I drank vodka. I drank wine, too. We ate 
cheese, sausages, pastries, pickles, and all kinds of dainties that 
the engineer had brought with him, and we sampled wines sent 
from abroad during his absence. They were excellent. For 
some reason the engineer had wines and cigars sent from abroad 
— duty free; somebody sent him caviare and sturgeon gratis; he 
did not pay rent for his house because his landlord supplied the 
railway with kerosene, and generally he and his daughter gave 
me the impression of having all the best things in the woild at 
their service free of charge. 
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I went on visiting them, but with less pleasure than before. 
The engineer oppressed me and I felt cramped in his presence. 
I could not endure his clear, innocent eyes; his opinions bored 
me and were oflFensive to me, and I was distressed by the recol- 
lection that I had so recently been subordinate to this ruddy, 
well-fed man, and that he had been mercilessly rude to me. 
True he would put his arm round my waist and slap me kindly 
on the shoulder and approve of my way of living, but I felt that 
he despised my nullity just as much as before and only suffered 
me to please his daughter, and I could no longer laugh and talk 
easily, and I thought myself ill-mannered, and all the time was 
expecting him to call me Panteley as he did his footman Pavel. 
How my provincial, working man’s pride rose up against him! 
I, a working man, a painter, going every day to the house of rich 
strangers, whom the whole town regarded as foreigners, and 
drinking their expensive wines and outlandish dishes! I could 
not reconcile this with my conscience. When I went to see them 
I sternly avoided those whom I met on the way, and looked 
askance at them like a real sectarian, and when I left the 
engineer’s house I was ashamed of feeling so well fed. 

But chiefly I was afraid of falling in love. W’hether walkin" 
in the street, or working, or talking to my mates, I thought all 
the time of going to Maria Victorovna’s in the evening, and 
always had her voice, her laughter, her movements with me 
And always as I got ready to go to her, I would stand for a long 
time in front of the cracked mirror tying my necktie; my serge 
suit seemed horrible to me, and I suffered, but at the same time 
despised myself for feeling so small. When she called to me 
from another room to say that she was not dressed yet and to 
ask me to wait a bit, and I could hear her dressing, I was agitated 
and felt as though the floor was sinking under me. And when 
1 saw a woman in the street, even at a distance, I fell to com- 
paring her figure with hers, and it seemed to me that all our 
women and girls were vulgar, absurdly dressed, and without 
manners; and such comparisons roused in me a feeling of pride: 
Maria \ ictorovna was better than all of them. And at ni-^ht I 
dreamed of her and myself. 

Once at supper the engineer and I ate a whole lobster. When 
i reached home I remembered that the engineer had twice 
c.allcd me my dear fellow,’ and I thought that they treater! me 
as they might have done a big, unhappy dog, separated from his 
master, and that they were amusing themselves with me, and 
that they would order me away like a dog when they were bored 
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with me. I began to feel ashamed and hurt ; went to the point 
of tears, as though I had been insulted, and, raising my eyes to 
the heavens, I vowed to put an end to it all. 

Next day I did not go to the Dolzhikovsh Late at night, 
when it was quite dark and pouring with rain, I walked up and 
down Great Gentry Street, looking at the windows. At the 
Azhoguins’ everybody was asleep and the only light was in one 
of the top window's; old Mrs Azhoguin was sitting in her room 
embroidering by candle-light and imagining herself to be fighting 
against prejudice. It was dark in our house and opposite, at the 
Dolzhikovs’, the windows were lit up, but it was impossible to 
see anything through the flowers and curtains. I kept on 
w'alking up and dowm the street; I was soaked through with 
the cold March rain. I heard my father come home from the 
club; he knocked at the door; in a minute a light appeared at a 
window and I saw my sister walking quickly with her lamp and 
hurriedly arranging her thick hair. Then my father paced up 
and dowm tiie drawing-room, talking and rubbing his hands, and 
rny sister sat still in a comer, lost in thought, not listening to 
him. . . . 

But soon they left the room and the light was put out. ... I 
looked at the engineer’s house and that too was now dark. In 
the darkness and the rain I felt desperately lonely, cast out at 
the mercy of fate, and I felt how, compared wdth my loneliness, 
and my suffering, actual and to come, all my w'ork and all my 
desires and all that I had hitherto thought and read, were vain 
and futile. Alas ] The activities and thoughts of human beings 
are not nearly so important as their sorrows i And not knowing 
exactly what I was doing I pulled with all my might at the bell 
at the Dolzhikovs’ gate, broke it, and ran away down the street 
like a little boy, full of fear, thinking they would rush out at 
once and recognize me. When I stopped to take breath at the 
end of the street, I could hear nothing but the falling rain and 
far away a night-watchman knocking on a sheet of iron. 

For a wliole week I did not go to the Dolzhikovs’. I sold my 
serge suit. I had no work and I was once more half-starved, 
earning ten to twenty copecks a day, when possible, by disagree- 
able work. Floundering knee-deep in the mire, putting out all 
my strength, I tried to drov/n my memories and to punish my- 
self for all the cheeses and preserves to which I had been treated 
at the engineer’s. Still, no sooner did I go to bed, wet and 
hungry, than my untamed imagination set to work to evolve 
wonderful, alluring pictures, and to my amazement I confessed 
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that I was in love, passionately in love, and I fell sound asleep 
(eeling that the hard life had only made my body stronger and 
younger. 

One evening it began, most unseasonably, to snow, and the 
wind blew from the north, exactly as if winter had begun again. 
When I got home from work I found Maria Victorovna in my 
room. She was in her furs with her hands in her muff. 

‘Why don’t you come to see me?’ she asked, looking at me 
with her bright sagacious eyes, and I was overcome with joy and 
stood stiffly in front of her, just as I had done with my father 
when he was going to thrash me; she looked straight into my 
face and I could see by her eyes that she understood why I was 
overcome. 

‘Why don’t you come to see me?’ she repeated. ‘You don’t 
want to come? I had to come to you.* 

She got up and came close to me. 

‘Don’t leave me,’ she said, and her eyes filled with tears. 
‘I am lonely, utterly lonely.’ 

She began to cry and said, covering her face with her muff : 

‘Alone! Life is hard, very hard, and in the whole world I 
have no one but you. Don’t leave me 1 ’ 

Looking for her handkerchief to dry her tears, she gave a 
smile; we were silent for some time, then I embraced and kissed 
her, and the pin in her hat scratched my face and drew blood. 

And we began to talk as though we had been dear to each 
other for a long, long time. 


X 

In a couple of days she sent me to Dubechnia and I was 

beyond words delighted with it. As I walked to the station, and 

as I sat in the train, I laughed for no reason and people thought 

me drunk. There were snow and frost in the mornings still, but 

the roads were getting dark, and there were rooks cawing above 
them. ° 

At first I thought of arranging the side wing opposite Mrs 
Cheprakov s for myself and Maria, but it appeared that doves 
and pigeons had taken up their abode there and it would be 
impossible to cleanse it without destroying a great number of 
nests. We would have to live willy-nilly in the uncomfortable 
rooms with Venetian blinds in the big house. The peasants 
called It a palace; there were more than twenty rooms in it, and 
the only furniture was a piano and a child’s chair, lying in the 
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attic, and even if Maria brought all her furniture from town we 
should not succeed in removing the impression of frigid emptiness 
and coldness, I chose three small rooms with windows looking 
on to the garden, and from early morning till late at night I 
was at work in them, glazing the windows, hanging paper, 
blocking up the chinks and holes in the floor. It was an easy, 
pleasant job. Every now and then I would run to the river to 
see if the ice was breaking and all the while I dreamed of the 
starlings returning. And at night when I thought of Maria I 
would be filled with an inexpressibly sweet feeling of an all- 
embracing joy to listen to the rats and the wind rattling and 
knocking above the ceiling; it was like an old hobgoblin cough- 
ing in the attic. 

The snow was deep; there was a heavy fall at the end of 
March, but it thawed rapidly, as if by magic, and the spring 
floods rushed down so that by the beginning of April the starlings 
were already chattering and yellow butterflies fluttered in the 
garden. The weather was wonderful. Every day toward 
evening I walked towards the town to meet Masha, and how 
delightful it was to walk along the soft, drying road with bare 
feet ( Half-way I would sit down and look at the town, not 
daring to go nearer. The siglit of it upset me, I was always 
wondering how my acquaintances would behave toward me 
when they heard of my love. What would my father say? I 
was particularly w'orried by the idea that my life was becoming 
more complicated, and that I had entirely lost control of it, and 
that she was carrying me off like a balloon, God knows whither. 

I had already given up thinking how to make a living, and I 
thought — indeed, I cannot remember what I thought. 

Masha used to come in a carriage. I would take a seat beside 
her and together, happy and free, we used to drive to Dubechnia. 
Or, having waited till sunset, I would return home, weary and 
disconsolate, wondering why Masha had not come, and then by 
the gate or in the garden I would find my darling. She would 
come by the railway and walk over from the station. What a 
triumph it was! In her plain, woollen dress, with a simple 
umbrella, but keeping a trim, fashionable figure and expensive, 
Parisian boots, she was a gifted actress playing the country 
girl. We used to go over the house, and plan out the rooms, and 
the paths, and the vegetable-garden, and the beehives. We 
already had chickens and ducks and geese which we loved be- 
cause they were ours. We had oats, clover, buckwheat, and 
vegetable seeds all ready for sowing, and we used to examine 
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them all and wonder what the crops would be like, and every- 
thing Masha said to me seemed extraordinarily clever and fine. 
This was the happiest time of my life. 

Soon after Easter we were married in the parish church in 
the village of Kurilovka, three miles from Dubechnia. Masha 
wanted everything to be simple; by her wish our bridesmen were 
peasant boys, only one deacon sang, and we returned from the 
church in a little, shaky cart which she drove herself. Mv sister 
was the only guest from the town. Masha had sent her a note 
a couple of days before the wedding. My sister wore a white 
dress and white gloves. . . . During the ceremony she cried 
softly for joy and emotion, and her face had a maternal expres- 
sion of infinite goodness. She was intoxicated with our liappi- 
ness and smiled as though she were breathing a sweet perfume, 
and when I looked at her I understood that there was nothing 
in the world higher in her eyes than love, earthly love, and that 
she was always dreaming of love, secretly, timidly, yet pas- 
sionately. She embraced Masha and kissed her, and, not 
knowing how to express her ecstasy, she said to her of me; 

‘He is a good man. A V'ery good man.’ 

Before she left us, she put on her ortlinary clothes, and took 
me into the garden to have a quiet talk. 

Father is very hurt that you have not written to him,’ she 
said. ‘You should have asked for his blessing. But, at heart, 
he is very pleased. He says that this marriage will raise you 
m the eyes of society, and that under Maria Victorovna’s in- 
fluence you will begin to adopt a more serious attitude toward 
life. In the evening now we talk about nothing but you; and 
yesterday he even said, “our Misail.” 1 was delighted. He has 
evidently thought of a plan and 1 believe he wants to set vou an 
example of magnanimity, and that he will be the first to talk of 

# . . It is quite possible that one of these days he 

will come and see you here.* 

She made the sign of the cross over me and said: 

Well, God bless ytju. Be happy. Aniuta Blagovo is 

a very clever girl. She says of your marriage that God has 

sent you a new ordeal. WclI.^ Married life is not ma<lc uj) 

only of joy but of suffering as well. It is impossible to 
avoid It.’ 

Alaslia and I walked about three miles with her, and ilien 
walked lK)mc f|uietly and silently, as thougli it were a rest for 
both of us. .Masha had her hand on my arm. W’e were ai peace 
and there was no need to talk of love ; after the weddinc we <^rcw 

I I c 
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closer to each other and dearer, and it seemed as though nothin'^ 
could part us. ® 

‘ Your sister is a dear, lovable creature,’ said Masha, ‘ but looks 

as though she had lived in torture. Your father must be a 
terrible man.’ 

I began to tell her how my sister and I had been brought up 
and how absurd and full of torture our childhood had been. 
When she heard that my father had thrashed me quite recently 
she shuddered and clung to me. 

‘Don’t tell me any more,’ she said. ‘It is too horrible.’ 

And now she did not leave me. We lived in the big house, 
in three rooms, and in the evenings we bolted the door that led 
to the empty part of the house, as though someone lived there 
whom we did not know and feared. I used to get up early, at 
dawn, and begin working. I repaired the carts; made paths in 
the garden, dug the flower beds, painted the roofs. When the 
time came to sow oats, I tried to plough and harrow and sow, 
and did it all conscientiously, and did not leave it all to the 
labourer. I used to get tired, and my face and feet used to burn 
v/ith the rain and the sharp cold wind. But work in the fields 
did not attract me. I knew nothing about agriculture and did 
not like it; perhaps because my ancestors were not tillers of the 
soil and pure town blood ran in my veins. I loved nature 
dearly; I loved the fields and the meadows and the garden, but 
the peasant who turns the earth with his plough, shouting at his 
miserable horse, ragged and wet, with bowed shoulders, was to 
me an expression of wild, rude, ugly force, and as I watched his 
clumsy movements I could not help thinking of the long-past 
legendary life, when men did not yet know the use of fire. The 
fierce bull wliich led the herd, and the horses that stampeded 
through the village, filled me with terror, and all the large 
creatures, strong and hostile, a ram with horns, a gander, or a 
watch-dog seemed to me to be symbolical of some rough, wild 
force. These prejudices used to be particularly strong in me in 
bad weather, when heavy clouds hung over the black plough- 
lands. But worst of all was that when I was ploughing or 
sowing, and a few peasants stood and watched how I did it, I 
no longer felt the inevitability and necessity of the work and it 
seemed to me that I was trifling my time away. 

I used to go through the gardens and the meadow to the mill. 

It was leased by Stiepan, a Kurilovka peasant; handsome^ 
swarthy, with a black beard — an athletic appearance. He did 
not care for mill work and thought it tiresome and unprofitable. 
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and he only lived at the mill to escape from home. He was a 
saddler and always smelled of tan and leather. He did not like 
talking, was slow and immovable, and used to hum ‘ U-lu-Uidu ' 
sitting on the bank or in the doorway of the milk Sometimes 
Ills wife and mother-in-law used to come from Kurilovka to see 
him; they were both fair, languid, soft, and they used to bow to 
him humbly and call him Stiepan Petrovich. And he would not 
answer their greeting with a word or a sign, but would turn 
where he sat on the bank and hum quietly : ‘ U-lu-Iu-lu ' There 
would be a silence for an hour or two. His mother-in-law and 
his wife would whisper to each other, get up and look expectantlv 
at lum for some time, waiting for him to look at them, and then 
they would bow humbly and say in sweety soft voices: 

‘Good-bye, Stiepan Petrovich.’ 

And they would go away. After that, Stiepan would put 
away the bundle of cracknels or the shirt they had left for liim 
and sigh and give a wink in their direction and say: 

‘The female sex ! ’ 

The mill was worked with both wheels day and night. I used 

to help Stiepan, I liked it, and when he went awav I was elad 
to take his place. ' 


XI 

After a spell of warm bright weather w-e had a season of bad 

roads. It rained and was cold all through May. Tlie grinding 

of the rmUstones and the drip of the rain induced idleness and 

sleep. The floor shook, the whole place smelled of flour, and 

this too made one drowsy. My wife in a short fur coat and high 

rubber boots used to appear twice a day and she always said the 
same thing: 

‘Call this summer! It is worse than October!’ 

We used to ha\e tea together and cook porridge, or sit to- 
gether for hours in silence thinking the rain would never stop. 
Unco when Stie[)an went away to a fair, -Masha staved the nirrht 
in the milk When we got up wc could not tell what time it was 
tor the sky was overcast; the sleepy cocks at Duiiechnia were 
crowing, and the comemkes were calling in the meadow: it 
was very, very early. . . . My wife and I walked <Iown to the 
pool and drew up the bow-net that Stiepan had put out in our 
presence the day before. There was one large perch in it and a 
crayfish angrily stretched out liis claws. 

Let them go,’ said Masha. ' ket them be happy too.’ 
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Because we got up very early and had nothing to do, the day 
seemed very long, the longest in my life. Stiepan returned 
before dusk and I went back to the farmhouse* 

‘Your father came here to-day/ said Masha. 

‘Where is he .V 

‘He has gone. I did not receive him.* 

Seeing my silence and feeling that I was sorry for my father, 
she said : 

‘ We rnust be logical. I did not receive him and sent a message 
to ask him not to trouble us again and not to come and see us.* 

In a moment I was outside the gates, striding toward the town 
to make it up with my father. It was muddy, slippery, cold. 
For the first time since our marriage I suddenly felt sad, and 
through my brain, tired with the long day, there flashed the 
thought that perhaps I was not living as I ought; I got more and 
more tired and was gradually overcome with weakness, inertia; 
I had no desire to move or to think, and after walking for some 
time, I waved my hand and went home. 

In the middle of the yard stood the engineer in a leather coat 
with a hood. He was shouting: 

‘Where’s the furniture? There was some good Empire 
furniture, pictures, vases. There *s nothing left! Damn it, I 
bought the place with the furniture!* 

Near him stood Moissey, Mrs Cheprakov*s bailiff, fumbling 
with his cap; a lank fellow of about twenty-five, with a spotty 
face and little, impudent eyes; one side of his face was larger 
than the other as though he had been Iain on. 

‘Yes, right honourable sir, you bought it without the 
furniture,’ he said sheepishly. ‘I remember that clearly.* 

‘Silence!* shouted the engineer, going red in the face, and 
beginning to shake, and his shout echoed through the garden. 

XII 

When I was busy in the garden or the yard, Moissey would 
stand with his hands behind his back and stare at me imper- 
tinently with his little eyes. And this used to irritate me to such 
an extent that I would put aside my work and go away. 

We learned from Stiepan that Moissey had been Mrs Chepra- 
kov’s lover. I noticed that when people went to her for money 
they used to apply to Moissey first, and once I saw a peasant, a 
charcoal-burner, black all over, grovel at his feet. Sometimes 
after a whispered conversation Moissey would hand over the 
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money himself witliout saying anything to his mistress, from 
which I concluded that the transaction was settled on his own 
account. 

He used to shoot in our garden, under our very windows, steal 
food from our larder, borrow our horses without leave, and we 
were furious, feeling that Dubechnia was no longer ours, and 
Masha used to go pale and say: 

‘Have we to live another year and a half with these 
creatures.^* 

Ivan Cheprakov, the son, was a guard on the railway. During 
the winter he got very thin and weak, so that he got drunk on 
one glass of vodka, and felt cold out of the sun. He hated 
wearing his guard’s uniform and was ashamed of it, but found 
his job profitable because he could steal candles and sell them. 
My new position gave him a mixed feeling of astonishment, envy, 
and vague hope that something of the sort might happen to him. 
He used to follow Masha with admiring eyes, and to ask me 
what I had for dinner nowadays, and his ugly, e macia ted face'' 
used to wear a sweet, sad expression, and he used to twdtch his 
fingers as though he could feel my happiness with them. 

I say, Little Profit,’ he would say excitedly, lighting and 
relighting his cigarette — he always made a mess wherever he 
stood because he used to waste a whole box of matches on one 
cigarette — ‘I say, my life is about as beastly as it could be. 
Every little squirt of a soldier can shout : “ Merc, guard ! Here!” 

I have such a lot in the trains and you know, mine’s a rotten life ! 
My mother has ruined me ! I heard a doctor say in tiic train, if 
the parents are loose, their children become drunkards or 
criminals, d hat ’s it.’ 

Onre he came staggering into the yard. His eyes wandered 
aimlessly and he breathed hca\'ily; lie laughed and cried, and 
said sometlung in a kind of fren/^y, and through his thirkly 
uttered words I could only hear: ''.My mother! Where is my 
mother?’ and he wailed like u child crying because it has lost 
Its motlier in a crowd. I !e«l him away into the garden and laid 
him down unrier a tree, and all that day and ihrougli the ni-.-ht 
Masha and I took it in turns to stay wit h him. He was sick aral 
Maslia looked with tli.sgust at Ids pale, wet fijce and said : 

‘ Arc we to lja\ c- lliese creatures on the place for aimt hi r vear 
andalialf? It is awful! awful!’ 

And what a lot of iroulde the [leasants gave us! How many 
ilisap[;ointmcnts we had at tin- outset, in the sf^ri-c:. v. iien we 
so longed to be happy! My ^'.iie built a sihool. I ^i^-signed the 
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school for sixty boys, and the zemstvo council approved the 
design, but recommended our building the school at Kurilovka, 
the big village, only three miles away; besides, the Kurilovka 
school, where the children of four villages, including that of 
Dubechnia, were taught, was old and inadequate and the floor 
was so rotten that the children were afraid to walk on it. At the 
end of March, Masha, by her own desire, was appointed trustee 
of the Kurilovka school, and at the beginning of April we called 
three parish meetings and persuaded the peasants that the 
school was old and inadequate, and that it was necessary to 
build a new one. A member of the zemstvo council and the 
elementary school inspector came down too and addressed them. 
After each meeting we were mobbed and asked for a pail of 
vodka; we felt stifled in the crowd and soon got tired and 
returned home dissatisfied and rather abashed. At last the 
peasants allotted a site for the school and undertook to cart the 
materials from the town. And as soon as the spring corn was 
sown, on the very first Sunday, carts set out from Kurilovka 
and Dubechnia to fetch the bricks for the foundations. They 
went at dawn and returned late in the evening. The peasants 
were drunk and said they were tired out. 

The rain and the cold continued, as though deliberately, all 
through May. The roads were spoiled and deep in mud. When 
the carts came from town they usually drove, to our horror, into 
our yard! A horse would appear in the gate, straddling its 
forelegs, with its big belly heaving; before it came into the yard 
it would strain and heave and after it would come a ten-yard 
beam in a four-wheeled wagon, wet and slimy; alongside it, 
wrapped up to keep the rain out, never looking where he was 
going and splashing through the puddles, a peasant would walk 
with the skirt of his coat tucked up in his belt. Another cart 
would appear with planks; then a third with a beam; then a 
fourth . . . and the yard in front of the house would gradually 
be blocked up with horses, beams, planks. Peasants, men and 
women with their heads wrapped up and their skirts tucked up, 
would stare morosely at our windows, kick up a row, and insist 
on the lady of the house coming out to them; and they would 
curse and swear. And in a corner Moissey would stand, and it 
seemed to us that he delighted in our discomfiture. 

‘We won’t cart any more!’ the peasants shouted. ‘We are 
tired to death 1 Let her go and cart it herself ! ’ 

Pale and scared, thinking they would any minute break into 
the house, Masha would send them money for a pail of vodka; 
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after which the noise would die down and the long beams would 
go jolting out of the yard. 

When I went to look at the building my wife would get 
agitated and say: 

The peasants are furious. They might do sometliing to you. 
No. Wait. I *11 go with you. 

We used to drive over to Kurilovka together and then the 
carpenters would ask for tips. The framework was ready for 
the foundations to be laid, but the masons never came, and when 
at last the masons did come it was apparent that there was no 
sand; somehow it had been forgotten that sand was wanted. 
Taking advantage of our helplessness, the peasants asked thirty 
copecks a load, although it was less than a quarter of a mile 
from the building to the river where the sand was to be fetched, 
and more than five hundred loads were needed. There were 
endless misunderstandings, wrangles, and continual begging. 
My wife was indignant, and the building contractor, Petrov, an 
old man of seventy, took her by the hand and said: 

‘You look here! Look here! Just get me sand and I ’ll find 
ten men and have the work done in two days. Look here ! ' 

Sand was brought, but two, four days, a week passed, aiul 
still there yawned a ditch where the foundations were to be. 

‘I shall go mad,’ cried my wife furiously. ‘ What wretches 
they are ! What wretches ! ’ 


During these disturbances Victor Ivanicli used to come iuid 
see us. He used to bring hampers of wine and dainties, and eat 
for a long time, and then go to sleep on the terrace and snore so 
that the labourers shook their heads and said : 

‘ He ’s all riglit ! ’ 

Masha took no pleasure in his visits. Slie did not belic\ e in 
him, and yet she used to ask his advice; when, after a soiinci 
sleep after dinner, he got up out of humour, and spoke dis- 
piragingly of our domestic arrangements, and said he was sorry 
he had ever bought Dubechnia which had cost him so much, 
and poor Masha looked miserably anxious and complained to 
him, he would yawn and say the peasants ought to bo flogged. 

He called our marriage and the life we were living a comedy, 
and used to say it was a caprice, a whimsy. 

same sort of thing once before/ he told me. 
She fancied herself as an opera singer, and ran away from me. 
It took me two months to find her, and iny dear fellow. 1 wasted 
a thousand roubles on telegrams alone.’ 

He had dropped calling me a sectarian or the House-painter; 
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and no longer approved of my life as a working man, but 
used to say: 

' You are a queer fish ! An abnormality. I don’t venture to 
prophesy, but you will end badly!* 

Masha slept poorly at nights and would sit by the window of 
our bedroom thinking. She no longer laughed and made faces 
at supper. ^ I suffered, and when it rained, every drop cut into 
my heart like a bullet, and I could have gone on my knees to 
Masha and apologized for the weather. When the peasants 
made a row in the yard, I felt that it was my fault. I would sit 
for hours in one place, thinking only how splendid and how 
wonderful Masha was. I loved her passionately, and I was 
enraptured by everything she did and said. Her taste was for 
quiet indoor occupation; she loved to read for hours and to study; 
she, who knew about farm-work only from books, surprised us all 
by her knowledge, and the advice she gave was always useful, and 
when applied was never in vain. And in addition she had the 
fineness, the taste, and the good sense, the very sound sense 
which only very well-bred people possess. 

To such a woman, with her healthy, orderly mind, the chaotic 
environment with its petty cares and dirty tittle-tattle, in which 
we lived, was very painful. I could see that, and I, too, could 
not sleep at night. My brain whirled and I could hardly choke 
back my tears. I tossed about, not knowing what to do. 

I used to rush to town and bring Masha books, newspapers, 
sweets, flowers, and I used to go fishing with Stiepan, dragging 
for hours, neck-deep in cold water, in the rain, to catch an eel by 
way of varying our fare. I used humbly to ask the peasants not 
to shout, and I gave them vodka, bribed them, promised them 
anything they asked. And what a lot of other foolish things 
I did! 

At last the rain stopped. The earth dried up. I used to get 
up in the morning and go into the garden — dew shining on the 
flowers, birds and insects shrilling, not a cloud in the sky, and 
the garden, the meadow, the river were so beautiful, perfect but 
for the memory of the peasants and the carts and the engineer. 
Masha and I used to drive out in a car to see how the oats were 
coming on. She drove and I sat behind; her shoulders were 
always a little hunched, and the wind would play with her hair. 
‘Keep to the right!* she shouted to the passers-by. 

‘You are like a coachman 1 * I once said to her. 

‘Perhaps. My grandfather, my father*s father, was a coach- 
man. Didn’t you know?* she asked, turning round, and im- 
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mediately she began to mimic the way the coachmen shout and 
sing. 

‘Thank God!’ I thought, as I listened to her. ‘Thank God I* 

And again I remember the peasants, the carts, the engineer. . . . 

XIII 

Doctor Blagovo came over on a bicycle. My sister began to 
come often. Once more we talked of manual labour and pro- 
gress, and the mysterious Cross awaiting humanity in the remote 
future. The doctor did not like our life, because it interfered 
with our discussions, and he said it was unworthy of a free man 
to plough, and reap, and breed cattle, and that in time all such 
elementary forms of the struggle for existence would be left 
to animals and machines, while men would devote themselves 
exclusively to scientific investigation. And my sister always 
asked me to let her go home earlier, and if she stayed late, or for 
the night, she was greatly distressed. 

‘Good gracious, what a baby you are!’ Masha used to say 
reproachfully. *It is quite ridiculous.’ 

'Yes, it is absurd,’ my sister would agree. ‘I admit it is 
absurd, but what ran I do if I have not the power to control 
myself. It always seems to me that I am doing wrong.’ 

During the haymaking my body, not being used to it, ached 
all over; sitting on the terrace in the evening, I would suddenly 
fall asleep and they would all laugh at me. They would wake 
me up and make me sit down to supper. I would be overcome 
with drowsiness and in a stupor saw lights, faces, plates, and 
heard voices without understanding what they were saying. 
And I used to get up early in the morning and take my scythe, 
or go to the school and work there all day. 

When I was at home on holidays I noticed that my wife and 
sister were hiding something from me and even seemed to be 
avoiding me. My wife was tender with me as always, but she 
had some new thought of her own which she did not communicate 
to me. Certainly her exasperation with the peasants had in- 
creased and life was growing harder and harder for her, but 
she no longer complained to me. She talked more readily to 
the doctor than to me, and I could not understand why. 

It was the custom in our province for the labourers to come 
to the farm in the evenings to be treated to vodka, even the girls 
having a glass. We did not keep the custom; the haymakers 
and the women used to come into the yard and stay until late 
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in the evening, waiting for vodka, and then they went away 
cursing. And then Masha used to frown and relapse into silence 
or whisper irritably to the doctor: 

‘Savages! Barbarians!' 

New-corners to the villages were received ungraciously, almost 
with hostility; like new arrivals at a school. At first we were 
looked upon as foolish, soft-headed people who had bought the 
estate because we did not know what to do with our money. 
We were laughed at. The peasants grazed their cattle in our 
pasture and even in our garden, drove our cows and horses into 
the village and then came and asked for compensation. The 
whole village used to come into our yard and declare loudly that 
in mowing we had cut the border of common land which did not 
belong to us; and as we did not know our boundaries exactly we 
used to take their word for it and pay a fine. But afterward it 
appeared that we had been in the right. They used to bark the 
young lime trees in our woods. A Dubechnia peasant, a money- 
lender, who sold vodka without a licence, bribed our labourers to 
help him cheat us in the most treacherous way; he substituted 
old wheels for the new on our wagons, stole our ploughing yokes 
and sold them back to us, and so on. But worst of all was the 
building at Kurilovka. There the women at night stole planks, 
bricks, tiles, iron; the bailiff and his assistants made a search; 
the women were each fined two roubles by the village council, 
and then the whole lot of them got drunk on the money. 

When Masha found out, she would say to the doctor and my 
sister: 

‘What beasts! It is horrible, horrible!' 

And more than once I heard her say she was sorry she had 
decided to build the school. 

‘You must understand,' the doctor tried to point out, ‘that 
if you build a school or undertake any good work, it is not for 
the peasants, but for the sake of culture and the future. The 
worse the peasants are the more reason there is for building a 
school. Do understand ! ’ 

There was a lack of confidence in his voice, and it seemed to 
me that he hated the peasants as much as Masha. 

Masha used often to go to the mill with my sister and they 
would say jokingly that they were going to have a look at 
Stiepan because he was so handsome. Stiepan, it appeared, was 
reserved and silent only with men, and in the company of women 
was free and talkative. Once when I went down to the river 
to bathe I involuntarily overheard a conversation. Masha and 
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C/eopatra, both in white, were sitting on the bank under the 
broad shade of a willow and Stiepan was standing near with his 
hands behind his back, saying: 

‘But are peasants human beings? Not they; they are, 
excuse me, brutes, beasts, and thieves. What does a peasant’s 
life consist of? Eating and drinking, crying for cheaper food, 
brawling in taverns, without decent conversation, or behaviour 
or manners. Just an ignorant beast ! He lives in filth, his wife 
and children live in filth; he sleeps in his clothes; takes the 
potatoes out of the soup with his fingers, drinks down a black- 
beetle with his kvass — because he won’t trouble to fish it out !’ 

‘It is because of their poverty!’ protested my sister. 

‘ What poverty ? of course there is want, but there are different 
kinds of necessity. If a man is in prison, or is blind, say, or has 
lost his legs, then he is in a bad way and God help him ; but if he 
is at liberty and in command of his senses, if he has eyes and 
hands and strength, then, good God, what more does he want? 
It is lamentable, my lady, ignorance, but not poverty. If you 
kind people, with your education, out of charity try to help him, 
then he will spend your money in drink, like the swine he is, or 
worse still, he will open a tavern and begin to rob the people on 
the strength of your money. You say — poverty. But does a 
rich peasant live any better? He lives like a pig, too, excuse 
me, clodhopper, a blusterer, a big-bellied blockhead, with a 
swollen red mug — makes me want to hit him in the eye, the 
blackguard. Look at Larion of Dubechina — he is rich, but all 
the same he barks the trees in your woods just like the poor; and 
he is a foul-mouthed brute, and his children are foul-mouthed, 
and when he is drunk he falls flat in the mud and goes to sleep. 
They are all worthless, my lady. It is just hell to live with them 
in the village. The village sticks in my gizzard, and I thank 
God, the King of Heaven, that I am well fed and clothed, and 
that I am a free man; I can live where I like, I don’t want to live 
m the village and nobody can force me to do it. They say: 
“You have a wife.” They say: “You are obliged to live at 
home with your wife.” Why? I have not sold myself to 
her.’ 

‘Tell me, Stiepan. Did you marry for love? ’ asked Masha. 

‘What love is there in a village?’ Stiepan answered with a 
smile. ‘ If you want to know, my lady, it is my second marriage. 

I do not come from Kurilovka, but from Zalegosch, and I went 
to Kurilovka when I married. My father did not want to divide 
the land up between us — there are five of us. So I bowed to it 
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and cut adrift and went to another village to my wife’s family. 
My first wife died when she was young. 

^Whatdidshedieof?’ 

‘Foolishness. She used to sit and cry. She was always 
crying for no reason at all and so she wasted away. She used 
to drink herbs to make herself prettier and it must have ruined 
her inside. And my second wife at Kurilovka — what about 
her? A village woman, a peasant; that ’s all. When the 
match was being made I was nicely had ; I thought she was 
young, nice to look at, and clean. Her mother was clean enough, 
drank coffee and, chiefly because they were a clean lot, I got 
married. Next day we sat down to dinner and I told my 
mother-in-law to fetch me a spoon. She brought me a spoon 
and I saw her wdpc it with her finger. So that, thought I, is 
their cleanliness! I lived with them for a year and went away. 
Perhaps I ought to have married a town girl,’ he went on after 
a silence. ‘They say a wife is a helpmate to her husband. 
What do I want with a helpmate? I can look after myself. But 
you talk to me sensibly and soberly, without giggling all the 
while : “ He-he-he ! ” What is life without a good talk ? ’ 

Stiepan suddenly stopped and relapsed into his dreary, 
monotonous ‘ U-lu-Iu-lu.’ That meant that he had noticed me. 

Masha used often to visit the mill, she evidently took pleasure 
in her talks with Stiepan; he abused the peasants so sincerely 
and convincingly — and this attracted her to him. When she 
returned from the mill the idiot who looked after the garden 
used to shout after her: 

‘Palashka! Hullo, Palashka!’ And he would bark at her 
like a dog: ‘ Bow-wow !’ 

And she would stop and stare at him as if she found in the 
idiot’s barking an answer to her thought, and perhaps he 
attracted her as much as Stiepan’s abuse. And at home she 
would find some unpleasant news awaiting her, as that the 
village geese had ruined the cabbages in the kitchen-garden, or 
that Larion had stolen the reins, and she would shrug her 
shoulders with a smile and say: 

‘What can you expect of such people?’ 

She was exasperated and a fury was gathering in her soul, and 
I, on the other hand, was getting used to the peasants and more 
and more attracted to them. For the most part, they were 
nervous, irritable, absurd people; they were people with sup- 
pressed imaginations, ignorant, with a bare, dull outlook, 
always dazed by the same thought of the grey earth, grey days. 
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black bread ; they were people driven to cunning, but like birdSj 
they only hid their heads behind the trees — they could not 
reason. They did not come to us for the twenty roubles 
earned bv haymaking, but for the half-pail of vodka, though 
they could buy four pails of vodka for the twenty roubles. 
Indeed they were dirty, drunken, and dishonest, but for all that 
one felt that the peasant life as a whole was sound at the core. 
However clumsy and brutal the peasant might look as he fol- 
lowed his antiquated plough, and however he might fuddle 
himself with vodka, still, looking at him more closely, one felt 
that there was something vital and important in him, something 
that was lacking in Masha and the doctor, for instance, namely, 
that he believes that the chief thing on earth is truth, that his 
and everybody's salvation lies in truth, and therefore above all 
else on earth he loves justice. I used to say to my wife that 
she was seeing the stain on the window, but not the glass itself; 
and she would be silent or, like Stiepan, she would hum, ‘ U-lu- 
lu-lu . . When she, good, clever actress that she was, went 
pale with fury and then harangued the doctor in a trembling 
voice about drunkenness and dishonesty, her blindness con- 
founded and appalled me. How could she forget that her 
father, the engineer, drank, drank heavily, and that the money 
with which he bought Dubechnia was acquired by means of a 
whole series of impudent, dishonest swindles? How could she 
forget ? 


XIV 

And my sister, too, w’as living with her own private thoughts 
which she hid from me. She used often to sit whispering with 
Masha. When I w’ent up to her, she w'ould shrink away, and 
her eyes would look guilty and full of entreaty. Evidently there 
was something going on in her soul of w'hich she was afraid or 
ashamed. To avoid meeting me in the garden or being left 
alone with me she clung to Masha and I hardly ever had a 
chance to talk to her except at dinner. 

One evening, on my way home from the school, I came quietly 
through the garden. It had already begun to grow dark. 
Without noticing me or hearing footsteps, my sister walked 
round an old wide-spreading apple tree, perfectly noiselessly 
like a ghost. She was in black, and walked very quickly, up 
and down, up and down, with her eyes on the ground. An 
apple fell from the tree, she started at the noise, stopped and 
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pressed her hands to her temples. At that moment I went up 
to her. 

In an impulse of tenderness, which suddenly came rushing 
to my heart, with tears in my eyes, somehow remembering our 
mother and our childhood, I took hold of her shoulders and 
kissed her. 

‘What is the matter?* I asked. ‘You are suffering. I have 
seen it for a long time now. Tell me, what is the matter? * 

‘ I am afraid . . .* she murmured, with a shiver. 

‘What ’s the matter with you?* I inquired. ‘For God’s sake, 
be frank ! ’ 

‘ I will, I will be frank. I will tell you the whole truth. It is 
so hard, so painful to conceal anything from you ! . . . Misail, 
I am in love.* She went on in a whisper. ‘Love, love. ... I 
am happy, but I am afraid.* 

I heard footsteps and Doctor Blagovo appeared among the 
trees. He was wearing a silk shirt and high boots. Clearly 
they had arranged a rendezvous by the apple tree. When she 
saw him she flung herself impulsively into his arms with a cry of 
anguish, as though he was being taken away from her: 

‘Vladimir! Vladimir!’ 

She clung to him, and gazed eagerly at him and only then I 
noticed how thin and pale she had become. It was especially 
noticeable through her lace collar, which I had known for years, 
for it now hung loosely about her slim neck. The doctor was 
taken aback, but controlled himself at once, and said, as he 
stroked iier hair: 

‘That’s enough. Enough! . . . Why are you so nervous? 
You see, I have come.* 

We were silent for a time, bashfully glancing at each other. 
Then we all moved away and I heard the doctor sajdng to me: 

‘Civilized life has not yet begun with us. The old console 
themselves with saying that, if there is nothing now, there was 
something in the forties and the sixties; that is all right for the 
old ones, but we are young and our brains are not yet touched 
wdth senile decay. We cannot console ourselves with such 
illusions. The beginning of Russia was in 862, and civilized 
Russia, as I understand it, has not yet begun.’ 

But I could not bother about what he was saying. It was 
very strange, but I could not believe that my sister was in love, 
that she had just been walking with her hand on the arm 
of a stranger and gazing at him tenderly. My sister, poor, 
frightened, timid, downtrodden creature as she was, loved a 
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man who was already married and had children. I was full of 
pity without knowing why ; the doctor’s presence was distasteful 
to me and I could not make out what was to come of such a love. 

XV 

Masha and I drove over to Kurilovka for the opening of the 

school. . 

‘Autumn, autumn, autumn . . .* said Masha, looking about 

her. Summer had passed. There were no birds and only the 
\villows were green. 

Yes. Summer had passed. The days were bright and warrn, 
but it was fresh in the mornings; the shepherds went out in their 
sheepskins, and the dew never dried all day on the asters in the 
garden. There w’ere continual mournful sounds and it was im- 
possible to tell whether it was a shutter creaking on its rusty 
hinges or the cranes flying — and one felt so well and so full of the 
desire for life! 

‘Summer has passed . . said Masha, ‘Now we can both 
make up our accounts. We have worked hard and thought a 
great deal and we are the better for it — all honour and praise to 
us; we have improved ourselves; but have our successes had any 
perceptible influence on the life around us, have they been of 
any use to a single person? No! Ignorance, dirt, drunken- 
ness, a terribly high rate of infant mortality — everything is just 
as it was, and no one is any the better for your having ploughed 
and sown and my having spent money and read books. Evi- 
dently we have only worked and broadened our minds for 
ourselves.’ 

I was abashed by such arguments and did not know what to 
think. 

‘From beginning to end we have been sincere,’ I said, ‘and if 
a man is sincere, he is right.’ 

‘Who denies that? We have been right but we have been 
wrong in our way of setting about it. First of all^ are not our 
very ways of living wrong? You want to be useful to people, 
but by the mere fact of buying an estate you make it impossible 
to be so. Further, if you work, dress, and eat like a peasant you 
lend your authority and approval to the clumsy clothes, and 
their dreadful houses and their dirty beards. . . . On the other 
hand, suppose you work for a long, long time, all your life, and 
in the end obtain some practical results — what will your results 
amount to, what can they do against such elemental forces as 
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wholesale ignorance, hunger, cold, and degeneracy? A drop in 
the ocean! Other methods of fighting are necessary, strong, 
bold, quick ! If you want to be useful then you must leave the 
narrow circle of common activity and try to act directly on the 
masses! First of all, you need vigorous, noisy propaganda. 
Why are art and music, for instance, so much alive and so 
popular and so powerful ? Because the musician or the singer 
influences thousands directly. Art, wonderful art!* She 
looked wistfully at the sky and went on: ‘Art gives wings and 
carries you far, far away. If you are bored with dirt and 
pettifogging interests, if you are exasperated and outraged and 
indignant, rest and satisfaction are only to be found in beauty.* 

As we approached Kurilovka the weather was fine, clear, and 
joyous. In the yards the peasants were thrashing and there was 
a smell of corn and straw. Behind the wattled fences the 
fruit trees were reddening and all around the trees were red 
or golden. In the church-tower the bells were ringing, the 
children were carrying ikons to the school and singing the 
Litany of the Virgin. And how clear the air was, and how high 
the doves soared ! 

The Te Deum was sung in the schoolroom. Then the Kuri- 
lovka peasants presented Masha with an ikon, and the Dube- 
china peasants gave her a large cracknel and a gilt salt-cellar. 
And Masha began to weep. 

‘And if we have said anything out of the way or have been 
discontented, please forgive us,* said an old peasant, bowing to 
us both. 

As we drove home Masha looked back at the school. The 
green roof which I had painted glistened in the sun, and we 
could see it for a long time. And I felt that Masha’s glances 
were glances of farewell. 


XVI 

In the evening she got ready to go to town. 

She had often been to town lately to stay the night. In her 
absence I could not work, and felt listless and disheartened ; our 
big yard seemed dreary, disgusting, and deserted; there were 
ominous noises in the garden, and without her the house, the 
trees, the horses were no longer ‘ours.* 

I never went out but sat all the time at her writing-table 
among her books on farming and agriculture, those deposed 
favourites, wanted no more, which looked out at me so shame- 
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facedly from the bookcase. For hours together, while it struck 
seven, eight, nine, and the autumn night crept up as black as 
soot to the windows, I sat brooding over an old glove of hers, 
or the pen she always used, and her little scissors. I did nothing 
and saw clearly that everything I had done before, ploughing, 
sowing, and felling trees, had only been because she wanted it. 
And if she told me to clean out a well, when I had to stand waist- 
deep in water, I would go and do it, without trying to find out 
whether the well wanted a cleaning or not. And now, when 
she was away, Dubechnia with its squalor, its litter, its slam- 
ming shutters, with thieves prowling about it day and night, 
seemed to me like a chaos in which work was entirely useless. 
And why should I work, then? Why trouble and worry about 
the future, when I felt that the ground was slipping away from 
under me, that my position at Dubechnia was hollow, that, in a 
word, the same fate awaited me as had befallen the books on 
agriculture? Oh! what anguish it was at night, in the lonely 
hours, when I lay listening uneasily, as though I expected some- 
one any minute to call out that it was time for me to go away. 
I was not sorry to leave Dubechnia, my sorrow was for rny love, 
for which it seemed that autumn had already begun. What a 
tremendous happiness it is to love and to be loved, and what a 
horror it is to feci that you are beginning to topple down from 
that lofty tower 1 

Masha returned from town toward evening on the following 
day. She was dissatisfied with something, but concealed it and 
said onl5': ‘Why have the winter windows been put in? It will 
be stifling.* I opened two of the windows. Wc did not feel like 
eating, but we sat down and had supper. 

‘ Go and wash your hands,’ she said. ‘ You smell of putty.’ 

She had brought some new illustrated magazines from town 
and we both read them after supper. They had supplements 
with fashion-plates and patterns. Masha just glanced at them 
and put them aside to look at them carefully later on; but one 
dress, with a wide, bell shaped skirt and big sleeves, interested 
her, and for a moment she looked at it seriously and attentively. 

‘That 's not bad,’ she said. 

‘Yes, it would suit you very well,’ said I. ‘Very well.’ 

And I admired the dress, only because she liked it, and went 
on tenderly : 

‘A wonderful, lovely dress! Lovely, wonderful Glasha. 
My dear Masha.* 

And tears began to drop on the fashion-plate. 
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‘Wonderful Masha . » I murmured. ‘Dear, darling 
Masha. . . / 

She went and lay down and I sat still for an hour and looked 
at the illustrations. 

‘You should not have opened the windows/ she called from 
the bedroom. ‘I *m afraid it will be cold. Look how the wind 
is blowing in ! * 

I read the miscellany, about the preparation of cheap ink, 
and the size of the largest diamond in the world. Then I 
chanced on the picture of the dress she had liked and I imagined 
her at a ball, with a fan, and bare shoulders, a brilliant, dazzling 
figure, well up in music and painting and literature, and how 
insignificant and brief my share in her life seemed to be ! 

Our coming together, our marriage, was only an episode, one 
of many in the life of this lively, highly gifted creature. All the 
best things in the world, as I have said, were at her service, and 
she had them for nothing; even ideas and fashionable intellectual 
movements served her pleasure, a diversion in her existence, 
and I was only the coachman who drove her from one infatuation 
to another. Now I was no longer necessary to her; she would 
fly away and I should be left alone. 

As if in answer to my thoughts a desperate scream suddenly 
came from the yard : 

‘Mur-der!* 

It was a shrill female voice, and exactly as though it were 
trying to imitate it, the wind also howled dismally in the 
chimney. Half a minute passed and again it came through the 
sound of the wind, but as though from the other end of the yard: 

‘Mur-der!’ 

‘Misail, did you hear that?’ said my wife in a hushed voice. 
‘ Did you hear ? ’ 

She came out of the bedroom in her nightgown, with her hair 
down, and stood listening and staring out of the dark window. 

‘Somebody is being murdered!’ she muttered. ‘It only 
wanted that!’ 

I took my gun and went out; it was very dark outside; a 
violent wind was blowing so that it was hard to stand up. I 
walked to the gate and listened; the trees were moaning; the 
wind went whistling through them, and in the garden the idiot’s 
dog was howling. Beyond the gate it was pitch dark ; there was 
not a light on the railway. And just by the wing, where the 
offices used to be, I suddenly heard a choking cry: 

‘Mur-der!’ 
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* Who is there ? ^ I called . 

Two men were locked in a struggle. One had nearly thrown 
the other, who was resisting with all his might. And both were 
breathing heavily. 

‘Let go!* said one of them and I recognized Ivan Cheprakov. 
It was he who had cried out in a thin, falsetto voice. * Let go, 
damn you, or I *11 bite your hands ! * 

The other man I recognized as Moissey. I parted them and 
could not resist hitting Moissey in the face twice. He fell down, 
then got up, and I struck him again. 

‘He tried to kill me,* he muttered. *I caught him creeping 
to his mother’s drawer. ... I tried to shut him up in the wing 
for safety.* 

Cheprakov was drunk and did not recognize me. He stood 
gasping for breath as though trying to get enough wind to 
shriek again. 

I left them and went back to the house. My wife was lying 
on the bed, fully dressed. I told her what had happened in the 
yard and did not keep back the fact that I had struck Moissey. 

‘Living in the country is horrible/ she said. ‘And what a 
long night it is 1 * 

‘Mur-derl* we heard again, a little later. 

‘I *11 go and part them,* I said. 

‘No. Let them kill each other,* she said with an expression 
of disgust. 

She lay staring at the ceiling, listening, and I sat near her, not 
daring to speak and feeling that it was my fault that screams of 
‘murder* came from the yard and the night was so long. 

We were silent and I waited impatiently for the light to peep 
in at the window. And Masha looked as though she had 
wakened from a long sleep and was astonished to find herself, 
so clever, so educated, so refined, cast away in this miserable 
provincial hole, among a lot of petty, shallow people, and to 
think that she could have so far forgotten herself as to have been 
carried away by one of them and to have been his wife for more 
than half a year. It seemed to me that we were all the same to 


her — myself, Moissey, Cheprakov; all swept together into the 
drunken, wild scream of ‘murder* — myself, our marriage, our 
work, and the muddy roads of autumn: and when she breathed 
or stirred to make herself more comfortable I could read in her 


eyes: ‘Oh, if the morning would come quicker!* 

In the morning she went away. 

I stayed at Dubechnia for another three days, waiting for her; 
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then I moved all our things into one room, locked it, and went 
to town. When I rang the bell at the engineer's, it was evening, 
and the lamps were alight in Great Gentry Street. Pavel told 
me that nobody was at home; Victor Ivanich had gone to Peters- 
burg and Maria Victorovna must be at a rehearsal at the 
Azhoguins’. I remember the excitement with which I went to 
the Azhoguins’, and how my heart thumped and sank within 
me, as I went upstairs and stood for a long while on the landing, 
not daring to enter that temple of the Muses! In the hall, on 
the table, on the piano, on the stage, there were candles burning; 
all in threes, for the first performance was fixed for the thirteenth, 
and the dress rehearsal was on Monday — the unlucky day, A 
fight against prejudice! All the lovers of dramatic art were 
assembled; the eldest, the middle, and the youngest Miss 
Azhoguin were walking about the stage, reading their parts. 
Radish was standing still in a corner all by himself, with his head 
against the wall, looking at the stage with adoring eyes, waiting 
for the beginning of the rehearsal. Everything was just the 
same ! 

I went toward my hostess to greet her, when suddenly every- 
body began to say *Ssh* and to wave their hands to tell me not 
to make such a noise. There was a silence. The top of the 
piano was raised, a lady sat down, screwing up her short- 
sighted eyes at the music, and Masha stood by the piano, dressed 
up, beautiful, but beautiful in an odd new way, not at all like 
the Masha who used to come to see me at the mill in the spring. 
She began to sing: 

‘Why do I love thee, silent night?’ 

It was the first time since I had known her that I had heard her 
sing. She had a fine, rich, powerful voice, and to hear her sing 
was like eating a ripe, sweet-scented melon. She finished the 
song and was applauded. She smiled and looked pleased, made 
play with her eyes, stared at the music, plucked at her dress 
exactly like a bird which has broken out of its cage and preens 
its wings at liberty. Her hair was combed back over her ears, 
and she had a sly defiant expression on her face, us though she 
wished to challenge us all, or to shout at us, as thougli we were 
horses: ‘Gee up, old things I’ 

And at that moment she must have looked very like her 
grandfather, the coachman. 

‘You here, too?’ she asked, giving me her hand. ‘Did you 
hear me sing? How did you like it?’ And, without waiting 
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for me to answer she went on: ‘You arrived very opportunely. 
I'm going to Petersburg for a short time to-night. May I?* 

At midnight I took her to the station. She embraced me 
tenderly, probably out of gratitude, because I did not pester her 
with useless questions, and she promised to write to me, and I 
held her hands for a long time and kissed them, finding it hard 
to keep back my tears, and not saying a word. 

And when the train moved, I stood looking at the receding 
lights, kissed her in my imagination and whispered : 

‘Masha dear, wonderful Masha! . . 

I spent the night at Makarikha, at Karpovna*s, and in the 
morning I worked with Radish, upholstering the furniture at a 
rich merchant's, who had married his daughter to a doctor. 

XVII 

On Sunday afternoon my sister came to see me and had tea 
with me. 

‘I read a great deal now,' she said, shoNving me the books she 
had got out of the town library on her way. ‘Thanks to your 
wife and Vladimir. They awakened my self-consciousness. 
They saved me and have made me feel that I am a human being. 
I used not to sleep at night for worrying: “What a lot of sugar 
has been wasted during the week!" “The cucumbers must not 
be oversalted." I don’t sleep now, but I have quite different 
thoughts. I am tormented with the thought that half my life 
has passed so foolishly and half-heartedly. I despise my old 
life. I am ashamed of it. And I regard my father now as an 
enemy. Oh, how grateful I am to your wife! And Vladimir. 
He is such a wonderful man ! They opened my eyes.* 

‘ It is not good that you can't sleep,' I said. 

‘You think I am ill? Not a bit. Vladimir sounded me and 
says I am perfectly healthy. But health is not the point. That 
doesn't matter so much. . . . Tell me, am I right?' 

She needed moral support. That was obvious. Masha had 
gone. Doctor Blagovo was in Petersburg, and there was no one 
except myself in the town who could tell her that she was right. 
She fixed her eyes on me, trying to read my inmost thoughts, 
and if I were sad in her presence, she always took it upon herself 
and was depressed. I had to be continually on my guard, and 
when she asked me if she was right, I hastened to assure her that 
she was right and that I had a profound respect for her. 

‘You know, they have given me a part at the Azhougins’,' she 
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went on. ‘I wanted to act. I want to live. I want to drink 
deep of life; I have no talent whatever, and my part is only ten 
lines, but it is immeasurably finer and nobler than pouring out 
tea five times a day and watching to see that the cook does not 
eat the sugar left over. And most of all I want to let father see 
that I too can protest.’ 

After tea she lay down on my bed and stayed there for some 
time, with her eyes closed, and her face very pale. 

‘Just weakness!’ she said, as she got up. ‘Vladimir said all 
town girls and women are anaemic from lack of work. What a 
clever man Vladimir is ! He is right; wonderfully right [ We do 
need work!’ 

Two days later she came to rehearsal at the Azhoguins’ with 
Jier part in her hand. She was in black, with a garnet necklace, 
and a brooch that looked at a distance like a pasty, and she had 
enormous earrings, in each of which sparkled a diamond. I felt 
uneasy when I saw her; I was shocked by her lack of taste. The 
others noticed too that she was unsuitably dressed and that her 
earrings and diamonds were out of place. I saw their smiles and 
heard someone say jokingly: ‘Cleopatra of Egypt!’ 

She was trying to be fashionable, and easy, and assured, and 
she seemed affected and odd. She lost her simplicity and her 
charm. 

‘ I just told father that I was going to a rehearsal,’ she began, 
coming up to me, ‘ and he shouted that he would take his blessing 
from me, and he nearly struck me. Fancy,’ she added, glancing 
at her part, ‘I don’t know my part. I’m sure to make a 
mistake. Well, the die is cast,’ she said excitedly; ‘the die is 
cast.’ 

She felt that all the people were looking at her and were all 
amazed at the important step she had taken and that they were 
all expecting sometliing remarkable from her, and it was im- 
possible to convince her that nobody took any notice of such 
small uninteresting persons as she and I. 

She had nothing to do until the third act, and her part, a guest, 
a country gossip, consisted only in standing by the door, as if she 
were overhearing something, and then speaking a short mono- 
logue, For at least an hour and a half before her cue, while the 
others were walking, reading, having tea, quarrelling, she never 
left me and kept on mumbling her part, and dropping her 
written copy, imagining that everybody was looking at her, and 
waiting for her to come on, and she patted her hair with a 
trembling hand and said : 
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‘I’m sure to make a mistake. . . . You don’t know how 
awful I feel ! I am as terrified as if I were going to the scaffold.’ 

At last her cue came. 

‘Cleopatra Alexeyevna — your cue!* said the manager. 

She walked on to the middle of the stage with an expression of 
terror on her face; she looked ugly and stiff, and for half a 
minute was speechless, perfectly motionless, except for her large 
earrings which wobbled on either side of her face. 

‘You can read your part, the first time,’ said someone. 

I could see that she was trembling so that she could neither 
speak nor open her part, and that she had entirely forgotten the 
words and I had just made up my mind to go up and say some- 
thing to her w'hen she suddenly dropped down on her knees in 
the middle of the stage and sobbed loudly. 

There was a general stir and uproar. And I stood quite still 
by the wings, shocked by what had happened, not understanding 
at all, not knowing what to do. I saw them lift her up and lead 
her away. I saw Aniuta Blagovo come up to me. I had not 
seen her in the hall before and she seemed to have sprung up 
from the floor. She was wearing a hat and veil, and as usual 
looked as if she had only dropped in for a minute. 

‘ I told her not to try to act/ she said angrily, biting out each 
word, with her cheeks blushing. ‘It is folly! You ought to 
have stopped her ! ’ 

Mrs Azlioguin came up in a short jacket with short sleeves. 

She had tobacco ash on her thin, flat bosom. 

‘ My dear, it is too awful ! ’ she said, wringing her hands, and as 
usual, staring into my face. ‘It is too awful! . . . Your sister 
is in a condition. . . . She is going to have a baby! You must 
take her away at once. . . .* 

In her agitation she breathed heavily. And behind her, stood 
her three daughters, all thin and flat-chested like herself, and all 
huddled together in their dismay. They were frightened, over- 
w'helmed just as if a convict had been caught in the house. 
What a shame! How awful! And this was the family that 
had been fighting the prejudices and superstitions of mankind 
all their lives; evidently they thought that all the prejudices and 
superstitions of mankind were to be found in burning three 
candles and in the number thirteen, or the unlucky day — 
Monday. 

‘I must request . . . request . . Mrs Azhoguin kept on 
saying, compressing her lips and accentuating the ques'j ‘I 
must re<juest you to take her aw'ay.’ 
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XVIII 

I were walking along the street. 
I covered her with the skirt of my overcoat; we hurried along 
through by-streets, where there were no lamps, avoiding the 
passers-by, and it was like a flight. She did not weep any more, 
but stared at me with dry eyes. It was about twenty minutes’ 
walk to Makarikha, whither I was taking her, and in that short 
time we went over the whole of our lives, and talked over every- 
thing, and considered the position and pondered. . . , 

We decided that we could not stay in the town, and that 
when I could get some money, we would go to some other place. 
In some of the houses the people were asleep already, and in 
others they were playing cards; we hated those houses, were 
afraid of them, and we talked of the fanaticism, callousness, and 
nullity of these respectable families, these lovers of dramatic art 
whom we had frightened so much, and I wondered how those 
stupid, cruel, slothful, dishonest people were better than the 
drunken and superstitious peasants of Kurilovka, or how they 
were better than animals, which also lose their heads when some 
accident breaks the monotony of their lives, which are limited by 
their instincts. What would happen to my sister if she stayed 
at home? What moral torture would she have to undergo, 
talking to my father and meeting acquaintances every day? I 
imagined it all and there came into my memory people I had 
known who had been gradually dropped by their friends and 
relations, and I remembered the tortured dogs which had gone 
mad, and sparrows plucked alive and thrown into the water — and 
a whole long series of dull, protracted sufferings which I had seen 
going on in the town since my childhood; and I could not con- 
ceive what the thirty-five thousand inhabitants lived for, why they 
read the Bible, why they prayed, why they skimmed books and 
magazines. What good was all that had been written and said, if 
they were in the same spiritual darkness and had the same hatred 
of freedom as if they were living hundreds and hundreds of 
years ago? The builder spends his time putting up houses all 
over the town, and yet would go down to his grave saying 
‘galdary ’ for ‘gallery.’ And the thirty-five thousand inhabitants 
had read and heard of truth and mercy and freedom for genera- 
tions, but to the bitter end they would go on lying from morning 
to night, tormenting one another, fearing and hating freedom 
as a deadly enemy. 
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‘And so, my fate is decided,* said my sister when we reached 
home. ‘After what has happened I can never go there again. 
My God, how good it is ! I feel at peace.* 

She lay down at once. Tears shone on her eyelashes, but her 
expression was happy. She slept soundly and softly, and it was 
clear that her heart was easy and that she was at rest. For a 
long, long time she had not slept so well. 

So we began to live together. She was always singing and 
said she felt very well, and I took back the books we had 
borrowed from the library unread, because she gave up reading; 
she only wanted to dream and to talk of the future. She would 
hum as she mended my clothes or helped Karpovna with the 
cooking, or talk of her Vladimir, of his mind, and his goodness, 
and his fine manners, and his extraordinary learning. And I 
agreed with her, though I no longer liked the doctor. She 
wanted to work, to be independent, and to live by herself, and 
she said she would become a school-teacher or a nurse as soon as 
her health allowed, and she would scrub the floors and do her 
own washing. She loved her unborn baby passionately, and 
she knew already the colour of his eyes and the shape of his 
hands and how he laughed. She liked to talk of his upbringing, 
and since the best man on earth was Vladimir, all her ideas were 
reduced to making the boy as charming as his father. There 
was no end to her chatter, and everything she talked about 
filled her with a lively joy. Sometimes I, too, rejoiced, though 
I knew not why. 

She must have infected me with her dreaminess, for I, too, 
read nothing and just dreamed. In the evenings, in spite of 
being tired, I used to pace up and down the room with my 
hands in my pockets, talking about Masha. 

‘When do you think she will return?* I used to ask my sister. 
‘1 think she’ll be back at Christmas. Not later. Wliat is she 
doing there?* 

‘If she doesn’t write to you, it means she must be coming soon.’ 

‘True,’ I would agree, though I knew very well that there was 
nothing to make Masha return to our town. 

I missed her very much, but I could not help deceiving myself 
and wanted others to deceive me. My sister was longing for 
her doctor, I for Masha, and we both laughed and talked and 
never saw that we were keeping Karpovna from sleeping. She 
would lie on the stove and murmur: 

‘The samovar tinkled this morning. Tink-ledl That bodes 
nobody any good, my merry friends!’ 

K94* 
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Nobody came to the house except the postman who brought 
my sister letters from the doctor, and Prokof)^, who used to 
come in sometimes in the evening and glance secretly at my 
sister, and then go into the kitchen and say; 

‘Every class has its ways, and if you *re too proud to under- 
stand that, the worse for you in this vale of tears/ 

He loved the expression — vale of tears. And — about 
Christmas time — when I was going through the market, he 
called me into his shop, and without giving me his hand, de 
dared that he had some important business to discuss. He was 
red in the face with the frost and with vodka; near him by the 
counter stood Nicolka of the murderous face, holding a bloody 
knife in his hand. 

‘I want to be blunt with you,’ began Prokofyi. ‘This 
business must not happen because, as you know, people will 
neither forgive you nor us for such a vale of tears. Mother, of 
course, is too dutiful to say anything unpleasant to you herself, 
and tell you that your sister must go somewhere else because of 
her condition, but I don’t want it either, because I do not 
approve of her behaviour.’ 

I understood and left the shop. That very day my sister and 
I went to Radish’s. We had no money for a cab, so we went on 
foot; I carried a bundle with all our belongings on my back, my 
sister had nothing in her hands, and she was breathless and kept 
coughing and asking if we would soon be there. 

XIX 

At last there came a letter from Masha. 

‘My dear, kind M. A.,’ she wrote, ‘my brave, sweet angel, as 
the old painter calls you, good-bye. I am going to America 
with my father for the exhibition. In a few days I shall be on 
the ocean — so far from Dubechnia. It is awful to think of! It 
is vast and open like the sky and I long for it and freedom, I 
rejoice and dance about and you see how incoherent my letter is. 
My dear Misail, give me my freedom. Quick, snap the thread 
which still holds and binds us. My meeting and knowing you 
was a ray from heaven, which brightened my existence. But, 
you know, my becoming your wife was a mistake, and the 
knowledge of the mistake weighs me down, and I implore you 
on my knees, my dear, generous friend, quick — quick — before 
I go over the sea — wire that you will agree to correct our mutual 
mistake, remove then the only burden on my wings, and my 
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father, who will be responsible for the whole business, has 
promised me not to overwhelm you with formalities. So, then, 
I am free of the whole world ? Yes ? 

‘Be happy. God bless you. Forgive my wickedness, 

‘ I am alive and well. I am squandering money on all sorts of 
follies, and every minute I thank God that such a wicked woman 
as I am has no children. I am singing and I am a success, but it 
is not a passing whim. No. It is my haven, my convent cell 
where I go for rest. King David had a ring with an inscription: 
“Everything passes.” When one is sad, these words make one 
cheerful; and when one is cheerful, they make one sad. And 
I have got a ring with the words written in Hebrew, and this 
talisman will keep me from losing my heart and head. Or does 
one need nothing but consciousness of freedom, because, when 
one is free, one wants nothing, nothing, nothing? Snap the 
thread then. I embrace you and your sister warmly. Forgive 
and forget your M.* 

My sister had one room. Radish, who had been ill and was 
recovering, was in the other. Just as I received tlus letter, my 
sister went into the painter’s room and sat by his side and began 
to read to him. She read Ostrovsky or Gogol to him every day, 
and he used to listen, staring straight in front of him, never 
laughing, shaking his head, and every now and then muttering 
to ^mself : 

‘ Anything may happen ! Anything may happen !’ 

If there was anything ugly in what she read, he would say 
vehemently, pointing to the book: 

‘ There it is ! Lies ! That ’s what lies do ! * 

Stories used to attract him by their contents as well as by 
their moral and their skilfully complicated plot, and he used to 
rnarvel at him, though he never called him by his name. 

‘ How well he has managed it.* 

Now my sister read a page quickly and then stopped, because 
her breath failed her. Radish held her hand, and moving his 
dry lips he said in a hoarse, hardly audible voice: 

‘The soul of the righteous is white and smooth as chalk; and 
the soul of the sinner is as a pumice-stone. The soul of the 
righteous is clear oil, and the soul of the sinner is coal-tar. We 
must work and sorrow and pity,’ he went on. ‘And if a man 
does not work and sorrow he will not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Woe, woe to the well fed, woe to the strong, woe to the 
rich, woe to the usurers! They will not see the kingdom of 
heaven. Grubs eat grass, rust eats iron . . .’ 
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‘And lies devour the soul/ said my sister, laughing, 

I read the letter once more. At that moment the soldier 
came into the kitchen who had brought in twice a week, without 
saying from whom, tea, French bread, and game, all smelling of 
scent, I had no work and used to sit at home for days together, 
and probably the person who sent us the bread knew that we 
were in want. 

I heard my sister talking to the soldier and laughing merrily. 
Then she lay down and ate some bread and said to me: 

‘ When you wanted to get away from the office and become a 
house-painter, Aniuta Blagovo and I knew from the very be- 
ginning that you were right, but we were afraid to say so. Tell 
me, what power is it that keeps us from saying wliat we feel? 
There ’s Aniuta Blagovo. She loves you, adores you, and she 
knows that you are riglit. She loves me, too, like a sister, and 
she knows that I am right, and in her heart she envies me, but 
some power prevents her coming to see us. She avoids us. She 
is afraid.* 

My sister folded her hands across her bosom and said 
rapturously: 

‘ If you only knew how she loves you ! She confessed it to me 
and to no one else, very hesitatingly, in the dark. She used to 
take me out into the garden, into the dark, and begin to tell me 
in a whisper how dear you were to her. You will see that she 
will never marry because she loves you. Are you sorry for her? * 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It was she sent the bread. She is funny. Why should she 
hide herself? I used to be silly and stupid, but I left all that 
and I am not afraid of any one, and I think and say aloud 
what I like — and I am happy. When I lived at home I had no 
notion of happiness, and now I would not change places with a 
queen.’ 

Doctor Blagovo came. He had now his diploma and was now 
living in the town, at his father’s, taking a rest. After which 
he said he would go back to Petersburg. He wanted to devote 
himself to vaccination against typhus, and, I believe, cholera; 
he wanted to go abroad to increase his know'ledge and then to be- 
come a university professor. He had already eft the army and 
wore serge clothes, with well-cut coats, wide trousers, and ex- 
pensive ties. My sister was enraptured with his pins and studs 
and his red silk handkerchief, which, out of swagger, he wore in 
his outside breast-pocket. Once, when we had nothing to do, 
she and I fell to counting up his suits and came to the conclusion 
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that he must have at least ten. It was clear that he still loved 
my sister, but never once, even in joke, did he talk of taking her 
to Petersburg or abroad with him, and I could not imagine what 
would happen to her if she lived, or what was to become of her 
child. But she was happy in her dreams and would not think 
seriously of the future. She said he could go wherever he liked 
and even cast her aside, if only he were happy himself, and what 
had been was enough for her. 

Usually when he came to see us he would sound her very 
carefully, and ask her to drink some milk with some medicine 
in it. He did so now. He sounded her and made her drink a 
glass of milk, and the room began to smell of creosote. 

‘That ’s a good girl,* he said, taking the glass from her. ‘You 
must not talk much, and you have been chattering like a magpie 
lately. Please, be quiet.* 

She began to laugh and he came into Radish*s room, where I 
was sitting, and tapped me affectionately on the shoulder. 

‘Well, old man, how are you?* he asked, bending over the 
patient. 

‘Sir,’ said Radish, only just moving his lips. ‘Sir, I make so 
bold . . . We are all in the hands of God, and we must all die. 

. . . Let me tell you the truth, sir. . . . You will never enter 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

And suddenly I lost consciousness and was caught up into a 
dream: it was winter, at night, and I was standing in tlie yard of 
the slaughter-house with Prokofyi by my side, smelling of 
pepper-brandy; I pulled myself together and rubbed my eyes 
and then I seemed to be going to the governor’s for an explana- 
tion. Nothing of the kind ever happened to me, before or after, 
and I can only explain these strange dreams like memories, 
by ascribing them to overstrain of the nerves. I lived again 
through the scene in the slaughter-house and the conversation 
with the governor, and at the same lime I was conscious of its 
unreality. 

When I came to myself I saw that I was not at home, but 
standing with the doctor by a lamp in the street. 

‘It is sad, sad,* he was saying with tears running down his 
cheeks. ‘She is happy and always laughing and full of hope. 
But, poor darling, her condition is hopeless. Old Radish liates 
me and keeps trying to make me understand that I have wronged 
her. In his way he is right, but 1 have my point of \ iew, too, 
and I do not repent of what has happened. It is necessary to 
love. We must all love. 7 'hat ’s true, isn’t it? Witliout love 
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there would be no life, and a man who avoids and fears love is 
not free/ 

We gradually passed to other subjects. He began to speak 
of science and his dissertation which had been very well received 
in Petersburg. He spoke enthusiastically and thought no more 
of my sister, or of his grief, or of myself. Life was carrying him 
away. She has America and a ring with an inscription, I 
thought, and he has his medical degree and his scientific career, 
and my sister and I are left with the past. 

When we parted I stood beneath the lamp and read my letter 
again. And I remembered vividly how she came to me at the 
mill that spring morning and lay down and covered herself with 
my fur coat — pretending to be just a peasant woman. And 
another time — also in the early morning — when we pulled the 
bow-net out of the water, and the willows on the bank showered 
great drops of water on us and we laughed. . . . 

All was dark in our house in Great Gentry Street. I climbed 
the fence, and, as I used to do in the old days, I went into the 
kitchen by the back door to get a little lamp. There was nobody 
in the kitchen. On the stove the samovar was singing merrily, 
all ready for my father. ‘Who pours out my father’s tea now?* 
I thought. I took the lamp and went on to the shed and made 
a bed of old newspapers and lay down. The nails in the wall 
looked ominous as before and their shadows flickered. It was 
cold. I thought I saw my sister coming in with my supper, but 
I remembered at once that she was ill at Radish’s, and it seemed 
strange to me that I should have climbed the fence and be lying 
in the cold shed. My mind was blurred and filled with fantastic 
imaginations. 

A bell rang; sounds familiar from childhood; first the wire 
rustled along the wall, and then there was a short, melancholy 
tinkle in the kitchen. It was my father returning from the 
club. I got up and went into the kitchen. Aksinya, the cook, 
clapped her hands when she saw me and began to cry. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she said in a whisper. ‘Oh, my dear! My 
God!’ 

And in her agitation she began to pluck at her apron. On the 
window-sill were two large bottles of berries soaking in vodka. 

I poured out a cup and gulped it down, for I was very tliirsty. 
Aksinya had just scrubbed the table and the chairs, and the 
kitchen had the good smell which kitchens always have when 
the cook is clean and tidy. This smell and the trilling of the 
cricket used to entice us into the kitchen when we were children. 
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and there we used to be told fairy-tales, and we played at kings 
and queens. . . . 

‘And where is Cleopatra?’ asked Aksinya hurriedly, breath- 
lessly. ‘And where is your hat, sir? And they say your wife 
has gone to Petersburg.’ 

She had been with us in my mother’s time and used to bathe 
Cleopatra and me in a tub, and we were still children to her, and 
it was her duty to correct us. In a quarter of an hour or so she 
laid bare all her thoughts, which she had been storing up in her 
quiet kitchen all the time I had been away. She said the doctor 
ought to be made to marry Cleopatra — we would only have to 
frighten him a bit and make him send in a nicely written applica- 
tion, and then the archbishop would dissolve his first marriage, 
and it would be a good thing to sell Dubechnia without saying 
anything to my wife, and to bank the money in my own name; 
and if my sister and I went on our knees to our father and asked 
him nicely, then perhaps he would forgive us; and we ought to 
pray to the Holy Mother to intercede for us. . . . 

‘Now, sir, go and talk to him,* she said, when we heard my 
father’s cough, ‘Go, speak to him, and beg his pardon. He 
won’t bite your head off.* 

I went in. My father was sitting at his desk working on the 
plan of a bungalow with Gothic windows and a stumpy tow'er 
like the look-out of a fire-station — an immensely stiff and in- 
artistic design. As I entered the study I stood so that I could 
not help seeing the plan. I did not know why I had come to my 
father, but I remember that when I saw his tliin face, red neck, 
and his shadow on the wall, I wanted to throw my arms round 
him and, as Aksinya had bid me, to beg his pardon humbly; but 
the sight of the bungalow with the Gothic windows and the 
stumpy tower stopped me. 

‘Good evening,’ I said. 

He glanced at me and at once cast his eyes down on his plan. 

‘What do you want?* he asked after a while. 

*I came to tell you that my sister is very ill. She is dying,* 
I said dully. * 

‘Well?’ My father sighed, took off his spectacles and laid 
them on the table. ‘As you have sown, so you must reap. I 
want you to remember how you came to me two years ago, and 
on this very spot I asked you to give up your delusions, and I 
reminded you of your honour; your duty, your obligations to 
your ancestors, whose traditions must be kept sacred. Did 
you listen to me? You spumed my advice and clung to your 
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wicked opinions; furthermore, you dragged your sister into 
your abominable delusions and brought about her downfall 
and her shame. Now you are both suffering for it. As you 
have sown, so you must reap.* 

He paced up and down the study as he spoke. Probably he 
thouglit that I had come to him to admit that I was wrong, and 
probably he was waiting for me to ask his help for my sister and 
mj self. I was cold, and I shook as though I were in a fever, and 
I spoke with difficulty in a hoarse voice. 

‘And I must ask you to remember,’ I said, ‘that on this very 
spot I implored you to try to understand me, to reflect, and to 
think what we were living for and to what end, and your answer 
was to talk about my ancestors and my grandfather who wrote 
verses. Now you are told that your only daughter is in a hope- 
less condition and you talk of ancestors and traditions! . . . 
And you can maintain such frivolity when death is near and you 
have only five or ten years left to live ! ’ 

‘ Why d id you come here ? ’ asked my father sternly, evidently 
affronted at my reproaching him with frivolity. 

‘I don’t know. I love you. I am more sorry than I can say 
that we are so far apart. That is why I came. I still love you, 
but my sister has finally broken with you. She does not forgive 
you and will never forgive you. Your very name fills her with 
hatred of her past life.* 

‘And who is to blame?’ cried my father. ‘You, you 
scoundrel !’ 

‘ Vcs. Say that I am to blame,’ I said. ‘I admit that I am 
to blame for many things, but why is your life, which you have 
tried to force on us, so tedious and frigid and ungracious, why 
are there no people in any of the houses you have built during 
the last thirty years from whom I could learn how to live and 
how to a\ oid such suffering ? These houses of yours are infernal 
dungeons in which mothers and daughters are persecuted, 
children are tortured. . . . My poor mother! My unhappy 
sister! One needs to drug oneself with vodka, cards, scandal; 
cringe, play the hypocrite, and go on year after year designing 
rotten houses, not to see the horror that lurks in them. Our 
town has been in existence for hundreds of years, and during 
the whole of that time it has not given the country one useful 
man — not one ! You have strangled in embryo everything that 
was alive and joyous ! A town of shopkeepers, publicans, clerks, 
and hypocrites, an aimless, futile town, and not a soul would be 
the worse if it were suddenly razed to the ground.’ 
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*I don’t want to hear you, you scoundrel,’ said my father, 
taking a ruler from his desk. ‘You are drunk! You dare come 
into your father’s presence in such a state! I tell you for the 
last time, and you can tell this to your strumpet of a sister, that 
you will get nothing from me. I have tom my disobedient 
children out of my heart, and if they suffer through their dis- 
obedience and obstinacy I have no pity for them. You may go 
back where you came from! God has been pleased to punish 
me through you. I will humbly bear my punishment and, like 
Job, I find consolation in suffering and unceasing toil. You 
shall not cross my threshold until you have mended your ways. 
I am a just man, and everything I say is practical good sense, 
and if you had any regard for yourself, you would remember 
t what I have said, and what I am saying now.’ 

I threw up my hands and went out; I do not remember what 
happened that night or next day. 

1 hey say that I went staggering through the street without a 
hat, singing aloud, with croN^ds of little boys shouting after me: 

‘ Little Profit ! Little Profit ! ’ 


XX 

If I wanted to order a ring, I would have it inscribed : * Nothing 
passes.’ I believe that nothing passes without leaving some 
trace, and that every little step has some meaning for the present 
and the future life. 

What I lived through was not in vain. My great misfortunes, 
my patience, moved the hearts of the people of the town and they 
no longer call me ‘Little Profit,’ they no longer laugh at me and 
throw water over me as I walk through the market. They got 
used to my being a working man and see nothing strange in my 
carrying paint-pots and glazing windows ; on the contrary, they 
give me orders, and I am considered a good workman and the 
best contractor, after Radish, who, though he recovered and still 
paints the cupolas of the church without scaffolding, is not 
strong enough to manage the men, and I have taken his place 
and go about the town touting for orders, and take on and sack 
the men, and borrow money at exorbitant interest. And now 
that I am a contractor I can understand how it is possible to 
spend several days hunting through the town for slaters to carry 
out a trifling order. People are polite to me, and address me 
respectfully and give me tea in the houses where I work, and 

* K 94« 
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send the servant to ask me if I would like dinner. Children and 
girls often come and watch me with curious, sad eyes. 

Once I was working in the governor’s garden, painting the 
summer-house marble. The governor came into the summer- 
house, and having nothing better to do, began to talk to me, and 
I reminded him how he had once sent for me to caution me. For 
a moment he stared at my face, opened his mouth like a round 
O, waved his hands, and said : 

‘ I don’t remember.* 

I am growing old, taciturn, crotchety, strict; I seldom laugh, 
and people say I am growing like Radish, and, like him, I bore 
the men with my aimless moralizing. 

Maria Victorovna, my late wife, lives abroad, and her father 
is making a railway somewhere in the eastern provinces and 
buying land there. Doctor Blagovo is also abroad. Dubechnia 
has passed to Mrs Cheprakov, who bought it from the engineer 
after haggling him into a twenty-per-cent reduction in the price. 
Moissey walks about in a bowler hat; he often drives into town 
in a trap and stops outside the bank. People say he has already 
bought an estate on a mortgage, and is always inquiring at the 
bank about Dubechnia, which he also intends to buy. Poor 
Ivan Cheprakov used to hang about the town, doing nothing 
and drinking. I tried to give him a job in our business, and for 
a time he worked with us painting roofs and glazing, and he 
rather took to it, and, like a regular house-painter, he stole the 
oil, and asked for tips, and got drunk. But it soon bored him. 
He got tired of it and went back to Dubechnia, and some time 
later I was told by the peasants that he had been inciting them 
to kill Moissey one night and rob Mrs Cheprakov. 

My father has got very old and bent, and just takes a little- 
walk in the evening near his house. 

When we had the cholera, Prokofyi cured the shopkeepers 
with pepper-brandy and tar and took money for it, and as I read 
in the newspaper, he was flogged for libelling the doctors as he 
sat in his shop. His boy Nicolka died of cholera. Karpovna is 
still alive, and still loves and fears her Prokofyi. Whenever she 
sees me she sadly shakes her head and says with a sigh: 

* Poor thing. You are lost ! ’ 

On week-days I am busy from early morning till late at night. 
And on Sundays and holidays I take my little niece (my sister 
expected a boy, but a girl was born) and go with her to the 
cemetery, where I stand or sit and look at the grave of my dear 
one, and tell the child that her mother is lying there. 
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Sometimes I find Aniuta Blagovo by the grave. We greet 
each other and stand silently, or we talk of Cleopatra, and the 
child, and the sadness of this life. Then we leave the cemetery 
and walk in silence and she lags behind — on purpose, to avoid 
staying with me. The little girl, joyful, happy, with her eyes 
half-closed against the brilliant sunlight, laughs and holds out 
her little hands to her, and we stop and together we fondle the 
darling child. 

And when we reach the town, Aniuta Blagovo, blushing and 
agitated, says good-bye, and walks on alone, serious and cir- 
cumspect. . . . And, to look at her, none of the passers-by 
could imagine that she had just been walking by my side and 
even fondling the child. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE MEZZANINE 

(a painter’s story) 

I 

It happened nigh on seven years ago, when I was living in one 
of the districts of the J. province, on the estate of Bielokurov, a 
landowner, a young man who used to get up early, dress himself 
in a long overcoat, drink beer in the evenings, and all the while 
complain to me that he could nowhere find any one in sympathy 
with his ideas. He lived in a little house in the orchard, and I 
lived in the old manor-house, in a huge pillared hall where there 
was no furniture except a large divan, on wliich I slept, and a 
table at which I used to play patience. Even in calm weather 
there was always a moaning in the chimney, and in a storm the 
whole house would rock and seem as though it must split, and it 
was quite terrifying, especially at night, when all the ten great 
windows were suddenly lit up by a flash of lightning. 

Doomed by fate to permanent idleness, I did positively 
nothing. For hours together I would sit and look through the 
windows at the sky, the birds, the trees, and read my letters 
over and over again, and then for hours together I would sleep. 
Sometimes 1 would go out and wander aimlessly until evening. 

Once on my way home I came unexpectedly on a strange 
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farmhouse. The sun was already setting, and the lengthening 
shadows were thrown over the ripening corn. Two rows of 
closely planted tall fir trees stood like two thick walls, forming a 
sombre, magnificent avenue. I climbed the fence and walked 
up the avenue, slipping on the fir needles which lay two inches 
thick on the ground. It was still, dark, and only here and there 
in the tops of the trees shimmered a bright gold light casting the 
colours of the rainbow on a spider*s web. The smell of the firs 
was almost suffocating. Then I turned into an avenue of limes. 
And here too were desolation and decay; the dead leaves rustled 
mournfully beneath my feet, and there were lurking shadows 
among the trees. I'o the right, in an old orchard, a yellow- 
hammer sang a faint reluctant song, and he too must have been 
old. The lime trees soon came to an end and I came to a white 
house with a terrace and a mezzanine, and suddenly a vista 
opened upon a farmyard with a pond and a bathing-shed, and 
a row of green willows, with a village beyond, and above it stood 
a tall, slender belfry, on which glowed a cross catching the light 
of the setting sun. For a moment I was possessed with a sense 
of enchantment, intimate, particular, as though I had seen the 
scene before in my childhood. 

By the white stone gate surmounted with stone lions, which 
led from the yard into the field, stood two girls. One of them, 
the elder, thin, pale, very handsome, with masses of chestnut 
hair and a little stubborn mouth, looked rather prim and 
scarcely glanced at me; the other, who was quite young — 
seventeen or eighteen, no more, also thin and pale, with a big 
mouth and big eyes, looked at me in surprise as I passed, said 
something in English and looked confused, and it seemed to me 
that I had always known their dear faces. And I returned 
home feeling as though I had awoken from a pleasant dream. 

Soon after that, one afternoon, when Bielokurov and I were 
walking near the house, suddenly there came into the yard a 
spring-carriage in which sat one of the two girls, the elder. She 
had come to ask for subscriptions to a fund for those who had 
suffered in a recent fire. Without looking at us, she told us 
very seriously how many houses had been burned down in 
Sianov, how many men, women, and children had been left 
without shelter, and what had been done by the committee' of 
which she was a member. She gave us the list for us to write our 
names, put it away, and began to say good-bye. 

‘You have completely forgotten us, Piotr Petrovich,’ she said 
to Bielkurov, as she gave him her hand. ‘ Come and see us, and 
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if Mr N/ — she said my name — ‘would like to see how the 
admirers of his talent live and would care to come and see us, 
then mother and I would be very pleased.* 

I bowed. 

When she had gone Piotr Petrovitch began to tell me about 
her. The girl, he said, was of a good family and her name w'as 
Lydia Volchaninov, and the estate, on which she lived with her 
mother and sister, was called, like the village on the other side 
of the pond, Sholkovka. Her father had once occupied an 
eminent position in Moscow and died a privy councillor. Not- 
withstanding their large means, the Volchaninovs always lived 
in the village, summer and winter, and Lydia was a teacher in 
the zemstvo school at Sholkovka and earned twenty-five 
roubles a month. She only spent what she earned on herself 
and was proud of her independence. 

‘They are an interesting family,’ said Bielokurov. ‘We 
ought to go and see them. They will be very glad to see 
you.’ 

One afternoon, during a holiday, we remembered the Volch- 
aninovs and went over to Sholkovka. They were all at home. 
The mother, Ekaterina Pavlovna, had obviously once been 
handsome, but now she was stouter than her age warranted, 
suffered from asthma, was melancholy and absent-minded as 
she tried to entertain me with talk about painting. When she 
heard from her daughter that I might perhaps come over to 
Sholkovka, she hurriedly called to mind a few of my landscapes 
which she had seen in exhibitions in Moscow, and now she asked 
what I had tried to express in them. Lydia, or as she was called 
at home, Lyda, talked more to Bielokurov than to me. Seriously 
and without a smile, she asked him why he did not work for the 
zemstvo and why up till now he had never been to a zemstvo 
meeting. 

‘ It is not right of you, Piotr Petrovich,’ she said reproachfully. 
‘ It is not right. It is a shame.’ 

‘ 'i'rue, Lyda, true,* said her mother. ‘ It is not right.* 

‘All our district is in Balaguin’s hands,’ Lyda went on, 
turning to me. ‘He is the chairman of the council and all the 
jobs in the district are given to his nephews and brothers-in law, 
and he does exactly as he likes. We ought to fight him. I he 
young people ought to form a strong party ; but you sec what our 
young men are like. It is a shame, Piotr Petrovich.’ 

I he younger sister, Genya, was silent during the conversation 
about the zemstvo. She did not take part in serious conversa- 
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tions, for by the family she was not considered grown-up, and 
they gave her her baby name, Missyuss, because as a child 
she used to call her English governess that. All the time she 
examined me curiously and when I looked at the photograph 
album she explained: *This is my uncle. . . . That is my 
godfather/ and fingered the portraits, and at the same time 
touched me with her shoulder in a childlike way, and I could 
see her small, undeveloped bosom, her thin shoulders, her lone 
slim waist tightly drawn in by a belt. ^ 

We played croquet and lawn-tennis, walked in the garden, 
had tea, and then a large supper. After the huge pillared hall, 
I felt out of tune in the small cosy house, where there were no 
oleographs on the walls and the servants were treated consider- 
ately, and everything seemed to me young and pure, through 
the presence of Lyda and Missyuss, and everything was decent 
and orderly. At supper Lyda again talked to Bielokurov about 
the zemstvo, about Balaguin, about school libraries. She was a 
lively, sincere, serious girl, and it was interesting to listen to her, 
though she spoke at length and in a loud voice — perhaps because 
slie was used to holding forth at school. On the other hand, Piotr 
Petrovich, who from his university days had retained the habit 
of reducing any conversation to a discussion, spoke tediously, 
slowly, and deliberately, with an obvious desire to be taken for 
a clever and progressive man. He gesticulated and upset the 
sauce with his sleeve and it made a large pool on the table-cloth, 
though nobody but myself seemed to notice it. * 

When we returned home the night was dark and still. 

*I call it good breeding,* said Bielokurov, with a sigh, *not 
so much not to upset the sauce on the table, as not to notice it 
when someone else has done it. Yes. An admirable intellec- 
tual family. I *m rather out of touch with nice people. Ah! 
terribly. And all through business, business, business!* 

He went on to say what hard work being a good farmer meant. 
And I thought: What a stupid, lazy lout! When we talked 

seriously he would drag it out with his awful drawl — er, er. er 

and he works just as he talks — slowly, always behindhand, 
never up to time; and as for being businesslike, I don’t believe it, 
he often keeps letters given him to post for weeks in his 
pocket. 

‘The worst of it is,* he murmured as he walked along by my 
side — * the worst of it is that you go working away and never get 
any sympathy from anybody.* 
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II 

I began to frequent the Volchaninovs* house. Usually I sat 
on the bottom step of the veranda. I was filled with dissatis- 
faction, vague discontent with my life, which had passed so 
quickly and uninterestingly, and I thought all the while how 
good it would be to tear out of my breast my heart which had 
grown so weary. There would be talk going on on the terrace, 
the rustling of dresses, the fluttering of the pages of a book. I 
soon got used to Lyda receiving the sick all day long, and dis- 
tributing books, and I used often to go with her to the village, 
bareheaded, under an umbrella. And in the evening she would 
hold forth about the zemstvo and schools. She was very hand- 
some, subtle, correct, and her lips were thin and sensitive, and 
whenever a serious conversation started she would say to me 
dryly: 

‘This won*t interest you.’ 

I was not sympathetic to her. She did not like me because I 
was a landscape-painter, and in my pictures did not paint the 
suffering of the masses, and I seemed to her indifferent to what 
she believed in. I remember once driving along the shore of Lake 
Baikal, and I met a Bouryat girl, in shirt and trousers of Cdiinese 
cotton, on horseback: I asked her if she w'ould sell me her pipe 
and, while we were talking, she looked with scorn at my Euro- 
pean face and hat, and in a moment she got bored with talking 
to me, whooped, and galloped away. And in exactly the same 
way Lyda despised me as a stranger. Outwardly she never 
showed her dislike of me, but I felt it, and, as I sat on tlie bottom 
step of the terrace, I had a certain irritation and said that 
treating the peasants without being a doctor meant deceiving 
them, and that it is easy to be a benefactor when one owns four 
thousand acres. 

Her sister, Missyuss, had no such cares and spent her time in 
complete idleness, like myself. As soon as slie got up in the 
morning she would take a book and read it on the terrace, sitting 
far back in a lounge chair so that her feet hardly touched the 
ground, or she would hide herself with her book in the lime-walk, 
or she would go through the gate into the field. She would read 
all day long, eagerly poring over the book, and only through her 
looking fatigued, dizzy, and pale sometimes, was it possible to 
guess how much her reading exhausted her. When slie saw me 
come she would blush a little and leave her book, and, looking 
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into my face with her big eyes, she would tell me of things that 
had happened, how the chimney in the servants' room had 
caught fire, or how the labourer had caught a large fish in the 
pond. On week-days she usually wore a bright-coloured blouse 
and a dark-blue skirt. We used to go out together and pluck 
cherries for jam, in the boat, and when she jumped to reach a 
cherry, or pulled the oars, her thin, round arms would shine 
through her wide sleeves. Or I would make a sketch and she 
would stand and watch me breathlessly. 

One Sunday, at the end of June, I went over to the Vol- 
chaninovs, in the morning about nine o’clock. I walked through 
the park, avoiding the house, looking for mushrooms, which 
were very plentiful that summer, and marking them so as to 
pick them later with Genya. A warm wind was blowing. I 
met Genya and her mother, both in bright Sunday dresses, going 
home from church, and Genya was holding her hat against the 
wind. 'J'hey told me they were going to have tea on the terrace. 

As a man without a care in the world, seeking somehow to 
justify his constant idleness, I have always found such festive 
mornings in a country house wholly attractive. When the 
green garden, still moist with dew, shines in the sun and seems 
happy, and when the terrace smells of mignonette and oleander, 
and the young people have just returned from church and drink 
tea in the garden, and when they are all so gaily dressed and 
so merry, and when you know that all these healthy, satisfied, 
beautiful people will do nothing all day long, then you long for 
all life to be lil:e that. So I thought then as I walked through 
the garden, quite prepared to drift like that without occupation 
or purpose, all through the day, all through the summer. 

Genya carried a basket and she looked as though she knew 
that she would find me there. We gathered mushrooms and 
talked, and whenever she asked me a question she stood in front 
of me to see my face. 

‘Yesterday,’ she said, ‘a miracle happened in our village. 
Pelagueya, the cripple, has been ill for a whole year, and no 
doctors or medicines were any good, but yesterday an old 
woman muttered over her and she got better.’ 

‘That ’s nothing,’ I said. ‘One should not go to sick people 
and old women for miracles. Is not health a miracle? And 
life itself? A miracle is something incomprehensible.’ 

‘And you are not afraid of the incomprehensible?* 

‘No. I like to face things I do not understand and I do not 
submit to them. I am superior to them. Man must think him- 
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self higher than lions, tigers, stars, higher than anything in 
nature, even higher tlian that which seems incomprehensible and 
miraculous. Otherwise he is not a man, but a mouse which is 
afraid of everything.* 

Genya thought that I, as an artist, knew a great deal and coxild 
guess what I did not know. She wanted me to lead her into the 
region of the eternal and the beautiful, into the highest world, 
with which, as she thought, I was perfectly familiar, and she 
talked to me of God, of eternal life, of the miraculous. And I, 
who did not admit that I and my imagination would perish for 
ever, would reply: ‘Yes. Men are immortal. Yes, eternal life 
awaits us.* And she would listen and believe me and never asked 
for proof. 

As we approached the house she suddenly stopped and said : 

‘Our Lyda is a remarkable person, isn’t she.^ I love her 
dearly and would gladly sacrifice my life for her at any time. 
But tell me* — Genya touched my sleeve with her finger — ‘but 
tell me, why do you argue with her all the time? Why are you 
so irritated ? ’ 

‘Because she is not right.* 

Genya shook her heacl and tears came to her eyes. 

‘How incomprehensible!* she muttered. 

At that moment Lyda came out, and she stood by the balcony 
with a riding-whip in her hand, and looked very fine and pretty 
in the sunlight as she gave some orders to a farm-hand. Bustling 
about and talking loudly, she tended two or three of her patients, 
and then with a businesslike, preoccupied look she walked 
through the house, opening one cupboard after another, and at 
last went off to the attic; it took some time to find her for dinner 
and she did not come until vve had finished the soup. Somehow 
I remember all these little details and love to dwell on them, and 
I remember the whole of that day vividly, though nothing par- 
ticular happened. After dinner Genya read, lying in her lounge 
chair, and I sat on the bottom step of the terrace. We were 
silent. The sky was overcast and a thin fine rain began to 
fall. It was hot, the wind had dropped, and it seemed the day 
would never end. Ekaterina Pavlovna came out on to the 
terrace with a fan, looking very sleepy. 

‘Oh, mamma,* said Genya, kissing her hand. ‘It is not good 
for you to sleep during the day.* 

I hey adored each other. When one went into the garden, 
the other would stand on the terrace and look at tlie trees 
and call: ‘Hallo, Genya!* or ‘Mamma, dear, where are you?* 
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They always piayed together and shared the same faith^ and 
they understood each other very well, even when they were 
silent. And they treated other people in exactly the same way. 
Ekaterina Pavlovna also soon got used to me and became at- 
tached to me, and when I did not run up for a few days she 
would send to inquire if I was well. And she too used to look 
admiringly at my sketches, and with the same frank loquacity 
she would tell me things that happened, and she would confide 
her domestic secrets to me. 

She revered her elder daughter. Lyda never came to her for 
caresses, and only talked about serious things: she went her own 
way and to her mother and sister she was as sacred and enig- 
matic as the admiral, sitting in his cabin, to his sailors. 

*Our Lyda is a remarkable person,* her mother would often 
say; ‘isn’t she?* 

And, now, as the soft rain fell, we spoke of Lyda. 

‘She is a remarkable woman,* said her mother, and added in 
a low voice like a conspirator’s as she looked round, ‘such as she 
have to be looked for with a lamp in broad daylight, though, you 
know, I am beginning to be anxious. The school, pharmacies, 
books — all very well, but why go to such extremes? She is 
twenty-three and it is time for her to think seriously about 
herself. If she goes on with her books and her pha’^macies she 
won’t know how life has passed. . . . She ought to marry.* 
Genya, pale with reading, and with her hair ruffled, looked up 
and said, as if to herself, as she glanced at her mother: 

‘Mamma, dear, everytliing depends on the will of God.’ 

And once more she plunged into her book. 

Bielokurov came over in a poddioj'ka, wearing an embroidered 
shirt. We played croquet and lawn-tennis, and when it grew 
dark we had a long supper, and Lyda once more spoke of her 
schools and Balaguin, who had got the whole district into his 
own hands. As I left the Volchaninovs that night I carried 
away an impression of a long, long idle day, with a sad conscious- 
ness that everything ends, however long it may be. Genya 
took me to the gate and perhaps, because she had spent the 
whole day with me from the beginning to end, I felt somehow 
lonely without her, and the whole kindly family was dear to me; 
and for the first time during the whole of that summer I had a 
desire to work. 

‘Tell me why you lead such a monotonous life,* I asked 
Bielokurov, as we went home. ‘My life is tedious, dull, mono- 
tonous, because I am a painter, a queer fish, and have been 
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worried all my life with envy, discontent, disbelief in my work: 
I am always poor, I am a vagabond, but you are a wealthy, 
normal man, a landowner, a gentleman — why do you live so 
tamely and take so little from life? Why, for instance, haven't 
you fallen in love with Lyda or Genya?' 

‘You forget that I love another woman,' answered Bielokurov. 

He meant his mistress Lyubov Ivanovna, who lived with him 
in the orchard house. I used to see the lady every day, very 
stout, podgy, pompous, like a fatted goose, walking in the 
garden in a Russian head-dress, always with a sunshade, and the 
servants used to call her to meals or tea. Three years ago she 
rented a part of his house for the summer, and stayed on to live 
with Bielokurov, apparently for ever. She was ten years older 
than he and managed him very strictly, so that he had to ask 
her permission to go out. She would often sob and make 
horrible noises like a man with a cold, and then I used to send 
and tell her that if she did not stop I would go away. Then she 
would stop. 

When we reached home, Bielokurov sat down on the divan 
and frowned and brooded, and I began to pace up and down the 
hall, feeling a sweet stirring in me, exactly like a stirring of love. 
I wanted to talk about the Volchaninovs. 

‘Lyda could only fall in love with a zemstvo w'orker like 
herself, someone who is run off his legs with hospitals and 
schools,’ I said. ‘For the sake of a girl like that a man might 
not only become a zemstvo worker, but might even become 
worn out, like the tale of the iron boots. And Missyuss? How 
charming Missyuss is!’ 

Bielokurov began to talk at length and with his drawling 
er-er-ers of the disease of the century — pessimism. He spoke 
confidently and argumentatively. Hundreds of miles of 
deserted, monotonous, blackened steppe could not so forcibly 
depress the mind as a man like that, sitting and talking and 
showing no signs of going away. 

1 lie point is neither pessimism nor optimism,’ I said irritably, 
‘but that ninety-nine out of a hundred have no sense.’ 

Bielokurov took this to mean himself, was offended, and 
w'ent away. 

Ill 

‘The prince is on a visit to Malozyomov and sends you his 
regards,’ said Lyda to her mother, as she came in and took off 
her gloves. ‘ He told me many interesting things. lie promised 
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to bring forward in the zemstvo council the question of a medical 
station at Malozyomov, but he says there is little hope/ And 
turning to me, she said; ‘Forgive me, I keep forgetting that you 
are not interested/ 

I felt irritated. 

‘Why not?' I asked and shrugged my shoulders. ‘You 
don't care about my opinion, but I assure you, the question 
greatly interests me.' 

‘Yes?' 

‘In my opinion there is absolutely no need for a medical 
station at Malozyomov.' 

My irritation affected her; she gave a glance at me, half 
closed her eyes and said ; 

‘What is wanted then? Landscapes?' 

‘Not landscapes either. Nothing is wanted there.' 

She finished taking off her gloves and took up a newspaper 
which must have come by post; a moment later, she said quietly, 
apparently controlling herself; 

‘Last week Anna died in childbirth, and if a medical man 
had been available she would have lived. However, I suppose 
landscape-painters are entitled to their opinions/ 

‘I have a very definite opinion, I assure you,' said I, and she 
took refuge behind the newspaper, as though she did not wish to 
listen. ‘ In my opinion medical stations, schools, libraries, 
pharmacies, under existing conditions, only lead to slavery. 
The masses are caught in a vast chain ; you do not cut it but only 
add new links to it. That is my opinion.* 

She looked at me and smiled mockingly, and I went on, striv- 
ing to catch the thread of my ideas. 

‘ It does not matter that Anna should die in childbirth, but it 
does matter that all these Annas, Marfas, Pelagueyas, from 
dawn to sunset should be grinding away, ill from overwork, all 
their lives worried about their starving sickly children; all their 
lives they are afraid of death and disease, and have to be looking 
after themselves; they fade in youth, grow old very early, and 
die in filth and dirt; their children as they grow up go the same 
way and hundreds of years slip by and millions of people live 
worse than animals — in constant dread of never having a crust 
to eat ; but the horror of their position is that they have no time 
to think of their souls, no time to remember that they are made 
in the likeness of God ; huneer, cold, animal fear, incessant work, 
like drifts of snow block all the ways to spiritual activity, to the 
very tiling that distinguishes man from the animals, and is the 
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only thing indeed that makes life worth living. You come to 
their assistance with hospitals and schools, but you do not free 
them from their fetters; on the contrary, you enslave them even 
more, since by introducing new prejudices into their lives, you 
increase the number of their demands, not to mention the fact 
that they have to pay the zemstvo for their drugs and pamphlets, 
and therefore, have to work harder than ever/ 

‘ I will not argue with you,* said Lyda. ‘ I have heard all that.’ 
She put down her paper. ‘I will only tell you one thing, it is 
no good sitting with folded hands. It is true, we do not save 
mankind, and perhaps we do make mistakes, but we do what we 
can and we are right. The highest and most sacred truth for an 
educated being is to help his neighbours, and we do what we 
can to help. You do not like it, but it is impossible to please 
everybody.’ 

‘True, Lyda, true,’ said her mother. 

In Lyda’s presence her courage always failed her, and as she 
talked she would look timidly at her, for she was afraid of saying 
something foolish or out of place; and she never contradicted, 
but would always agree: ‘True, Lyda, true.’ 

‘Teaching peasants to read and write, giving them little moral 
pamphlets and medical assistance, cannot decrease either 
ignorance or mortality, just as the light from your windows 
cannot illuminate this huge garden,* I said. ‘You give nothing 
by your interference in the lives of these people. You only 
create new demands, and a new compulsion to work.’ 

‘Ah! My God, but we must do something!’ said Lyda ex- 
asperatedly, and I could tell by her voice that she thought my 
opinions negligible and despised me. 

It is necessary,’ I said, ‘to free people from hard physical 
work. It is^ necessary to relieve them of their yoke, to give 
them breathing space, to save them from spending their whole 
lives in the kitchen or the byre, in the fields; they should have 
time to take thought of their souls, of God and to develop their 
spiritual capacities. Every human being’s salvation lies in 
spiritual activity — in his continual search for truth and the 

life. Give them some relief from rough, animal 
labour, let them feel free, then you will see how ridiculous at 
bottom your pamphlets and pharmacies are. Once a human 
being is aware of his vocation, then he can only be satisfied with 
rehgion, service, art, and not with trifles like that.* 

work?’ Lyda gave a smile. ‘Is that 

possible?* 
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‘Yes. . . . Take upon yourself a part of their work. If we 
all, in town and country, without exception, agreed to share the 
work which is being spent by mankind in the satisfaction of 
physical demands, then none of us would have to work more 
than two of three hours a day. If all of us, rich and poor, 
worked three hours a day the rest of our time would be free 
And then to be still less dependent on our bodies, we should 
invent machines to do the work and we should try to reduce our 
demands to the minimum. We should toughen ourselves and 
our children would not be afraid of hunger and cold, and we 
should not be anxious about their health, as Anna, Maria, 
Pelagueya were anxious. Then supposing we did not bother 
about doctors and pharmacies, and did away with tobacco 
factories and distilleries — what a lot of free time we should have! 
We would give our leisure to service and the arts. Just as 
peasants all work together to repair the roads, so the whole com- 
munity would work together to seek truth and the meaning of 
life, and, I am sure of it — truth would be found very soon, man 
would get rid of his continual, poignant, depressing fear of death 
and even of death itself.* 

‘But you contradict yourself,* said Lyda. ‘You talk about 
service and deny education.* 

‘ I deny the education of a man who can only use it to read the 
signs on the public-houses and possibly a pamphlet which he is 
incapable of understanding — the kind of education we have had 
from the time of Rurik; and village life has remained exactly as 
it was then. Not education is wanted but freedom for the full 
development of spiritual capacities. Not schools are wanted 

but universities.* 

‘You deny medicine too.* 

‘ Yes. It should only be used for the investigation of diseases, 
as natural phenomena, not for their cure. It is no good 
curing diseases if you don’t cure their causes. Remove the 
chief cause — physical labour, and there will be no diseases. I 
don’t acknowledge the science which cures,* I went on excitedly. 
‘Science and art, when they are true, are directed not to 
temporary or private purposes, but to the eternal and the 
general— they seek the truth and the meaning of life, they seek 
God, the soul, and when they are harnessed to passing needs 
and 'activities, like pharmacies and libraries, then they only 
complicate and encumber life. We have any number of doctors, 
pharmacists, lawyers, and highly educated people, but we have 
no biologists, mathematicians, philosophers, poets. All our 
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intellectual and spiritual energy is wasted on temporary passing 
needs. . . , Scientists, writers, painters work and work, and 
thanks to them the comforts of life grow greater every day, the 
demands of the body multiply, but we are still a long way from 
the truth and man still remains the most rapacious and un- 
seemly of animals, and everything tends to make the majority of 
mankind degenerate and more and more lacking in vitality. 
Under such conditions the life of an artist has no meaning, and 
the more talented he is, the more strange and incomprehensible 
his position is, since it only amounts to his working for the 
amusement of the predatory, disgusting animal, man, and sup- 
porting the existing state of things. And I don't want to work 
and will not. . . . Nothing is wanted, so let the world eo to 
hell.' ^ 

‘Missyuss, go away,' said Lyda to her sister, evidently think- 
ing my words dangerous to so young a girl. 

Genya looked sadly at her sister and mother and went out. 

‘People generally talk like that,' said Lyda, ‘when they want 
to excuse their indifference. It is easier to deny hospitals and 
schools than to come and teach.' 

‘True, Lyda, true,’ her mother agreed. 

‘You say you will not work,’ Lyda went on. ‘Apparently 
you set a high price on your work, but do stop arguing. We 
shall never agree, since I value the most imperfect library or 
pharmacy, of which you spoke so scornfully just now, more than 
all the landscapes in the world.’ And at once she turned to her 
mother and began to talk in quite a different tone: ‘The prince 
has got very thin, and is much changed since the last time he 
was here. The doctors are sending him to Vichy.' 

She talked to her mother about the prince to avoid talking to 
me. Her face was burning, and, in order to conceal her agita- 
tion, she bent over the table as if she were short-sighted and 
rnade a show of reading the newspaper. My presence w^as 
distasteful to her. I took my leave and went home. 


IV 

All was quiet outside: the village on the other side of the pond 
was already asleep, not a single light was to be seen, and on the 
pond there was only the faint reflection of the stars. By the 
gate with the stone lions stood Genya, waiting to accompany me. 
llie village is asleep,’ I said, trying to sec her face in tiie 
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darkness, and I could see her dark sad eyes fixed on me. ‘The 
innkeeper and the horse - stealers are sleeping quietly, and 
decent people like ourselves quarrel and irritate each other/ 

It was a melancholy August night — melancholy because it 
already smelled of the autumn; the moon rose behind a purple 
cloud and hardly lighted the road and the dark fields of winter 
com on either side. Stars fell frequently, Genya walked beside 
me on the road and tried not to look at the sky, to avoid seeing 
the falling stars, which somehow frightened her. 

‘I believe you are right,* she said, trembling in the evening 
chill. *If people could give themselves to spiritual activity, 
they would soon burst everything.* 

‘Certainly. We are superior beings, and if we really knew 
all the power of the human genius and lived only for higher 
purposes, then we should become like gods. But this will never 
be. Mankind will degenerate and of their genius not a trace 
will be left.* 

When the gate was out of sight Genya stopped and hurriedly 
shook my hand. 

‘Good night,’ she said, trembling; her shoulders were covered 
only with a thin blouse and she was shivering with cold. ‘ Come 
to-morrow.* 

I was filled with a sudden dread of being left alone with my 
inevitable dissatisfaction with myself and people, and I, too, 
tried not to see the falling stars. 

‘Stay with me a little longer,* I said. ‘Please.* I loved 
Genya, and she must have loved me, because she used to meet 
me and walk with me, and because she looked at me with tender 
admiration. How thrillingly beautiful her pale face w'as, lier 
thin nose, her arms, her slenderness, her inactivity, her constant 
reading. And her mind? I suspected her of having an un- 
usual intellect; I was fascinated by the breadth of her views, 
perhaps because she thought differently from the strong, hand- 
some Lyda, who did not love me. Genya liked me as a painter, 
I had conquered her heart by my talent, and I longed pas- 
sionately to paint only for her, and I dreamed of her as my little 
queen, who would one day possess with me the trees, the fields, 
the river, the dawn, all nature, wonderful and fascinating, with 
whom, as with them, I have felt hopeless and useless. 

‘Stay with me a moment longer,’ I called. ‘I implore you.* 

I took off my overcoat and covered her childish shoulders. 
Fearing that she would look queer and ugly in a man’s coat, she 
began to laugh and threw it off, and as she did so, I embraced 
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her and began to cover her face, her shoulders, her arms with 
kisses. 

‘Till to-morrow,* she whispered timidly as though she was 
afraid to break the stillness of the night. She embraced me: 
‘We have no secrets from one another. I must tell mamma 
and my sister. ... Is it so terrible? Mamma will be pleased. 
Mamma loves you, but Lydal* 

She ran to the gates. 

‘Good-bye,’ she called out. 

For a couple of minutes I stood and heard her running. I 
had no desire to go home, there was nothing there to go for. I 
stood for a while lost in thought, and then quietly dragged my- 
self back, to have one more look at the house in which she lived, 
the dear, simple, old house, which seemed to look at me with the 
windows of the mezzanine for eyes, and to understand every- 
thing, I walked past the terrace, sat down on a bench by the 
lawn-tennis court, in the darkness under an old elm tree, and 
looked at the house. In the windows of the mezzanine, where 
Missyuss had her room, shone a bright light, and then a faint 
green glow. The lamp had been covered with a shade. Shadows 
began to move. ... I was filled with tenderness and a calm 
satisfaction, to think that I could let myself be carried away 
and fall in love, and at the same time I felt uneasy at the thought 
that only a few yards away in one of the rooms of the house lay 
Lyda who did not love me, and perhaps hated me. I sat and 
waited to see if Genya would come out. I listened attentively 
and it seemed to me they were sitting in the mezzanine. 

An hour passed. The green light went out, and the shadows 
were no longer visible. The moon hung high above the house 
and lit the sleeping garden and the avenues; I could distinctly 
see the dahlias and roses in the flower-bed in front of the house, 
and all seemed to be of one colour. It was very cold. I left the 
garden, picked up my overcoat in the road, and walked slowly 
home. 

Next day after dinner when I went to the Volchaninovs*, the 
glass door was wide open. I sat down on the terrace expecting 
Genya to come from behind the flower-bed or from out of the 
rooms; then I w’ent into the drawing-room and the dining-room. 
There was not a soul to be seen. From the dining-room I went 
down a long passage into the hall, and then back again. There 
were several doors in the passage and behind one of them I 
could hear Lyda’s voice; 

‘lo the crow somewhere . . . God . . .’ — she spoke slowly 
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and distinctly, and was probably dictating — . . God sent a 
piece of cheese. ... To the crow . . . somewhere . . . Who 
is there?* she called out suddenly as she heard my footsteos. 

‘It is I.* 

‘ Oh ! excuse me. I can’t come out just now. I am teaching 
Masha.* 

* Is Ekaterina Pavlovna in the garden ? * 

‘No. She and my sister left to-day for my aunt’s in Penza, 
and in the winter they are probably going abroad/ She added 
after a short silence: ‘To the crow somewhere God sent a pi-ece 
of cheese. Have you got that?* 

I went out into the hall, and, without a thought in my head, 
stood and looked out at the pond and the village, and still I 
heard:. 

‘A piece of cheese. . . . To the crow somewhere God sent a 
piece of cheese.* 

And I left the house by the way I had come the first time, 
only reversing the order, from the yard into the garden, past the 
house, then along the lime-walk. Here a boy overtook me and 
handed me a note: ‘I have told my sister everything and she 
insists on my parting from you,* I read. ‘I could not hurt her 
by disobeying. God will give you happiness. If you knew 
how bitterly mamma and I have cried I* 

Then through the fir avenue and the rotten fence. . . . Over 
the fields where the corn was ripening and the quails piped, 
cows and shackled horses now were browsing. Here and there 
on the hills the winter com was already showing green. A sober, 
workaday mood possessed me and I was ashamed of all I had 
said at the Volchaninovs*, and once more it became tedious to go 
on living. I went home, packed my things, and left that even- 
ing for Petersburg. 

I never saw the Volchaninovs again. Lately on my way to 
the Crimea I met Bielokurov at a station. As of old he was in a 
‘boddiovka, wearing an embroidered shirt, and when I asked 
after his health, he replied; ‘Quite well, thanks be to God.* He 
began to talk. He had sold his estate and bought another, 
smaller one in the name of Lyubov Ivanovna. He told me a 
little about the Volchaninovs. Lyda, he said, still lived at 
Sholkovka and taught the children in the school, little by little 
she succeeded in gathering round herself a circle of sympathetic 
people, who formed a strong party, and at the last zemstvo elec- 
tion they drove out Balaguin, who up til! then had had the whole 
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district in his hands. Of Genya Bielokurov said that she did 
not live at home and he did not know where she was. 

I have already begun to forget about the house with the 
mezzanine^ and only now and then, when I am working or 
reading, suddenly — without rhyme or reason — I remember the 
green light in the window, and the sound of my own footsteps as 
I walked through the fields that night, when I was in love, 
rubbing my hands to keep them warm. And even more rarely, 
when I am sad and lonely, I begin already to recollect and it 
seems to me that I, too, am being remembered and waited for, 
and that we shall meet. . . . 

Missy uss, where are you? 


TYPHUS 

In a smoking compartment of the mail-train from Petersburg to 
Moscow sat a young lieutenant, Klimov by name. Opposite 
him sat an elderly man with a clean-shaven, shipmaster’s face, 
to all appearances a well-to-do Finn or Swede, who all through 
the journey smoked a pipe and talked round and round the 
same subject. 

*Ha! you are an officer! My brother is also an officer, but he 
is a sailor. He is a sailor and is stationed at Kronstadt. Why 
are you going to Moscow ? * 

‘I am stationed there.* 

‘Ha! Are you married?* 

‘No. I live with my aunt and sister.* 

‘My brother is also an officer, but he is married and has a wife 
and three children. Ha!* 

The Finn looked surprised at something, smiled broadly and 
fatuously as he exclaimed, ‘Ha!* and every now and then blew 
through the stem of his pipe. Klimov, who was feeling rather 
unwell, and not at all inclined to answer questions, hated him 
with all his heart. He thought how good it would be to snatch 
his gurgling pipe out of his hands and throw it under the seat 
and to order the Finn himself into another car. 

‘They are awful people, these Finns and . . . Greeks,* he 
thought. ‘Useless, good-for-nothing, disgusting people. They 
only cumber the earth. What is the good of them ? * 

And the thought of Finns and Greeks filled him with a kind 
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of nausea. He tried to compare them with the French and the 
Italians, but the idea of those races somehow roused in him the 
notion of organ-grinders, naked women, and the foreign oleo- 
graphs which hung over the chest of drawers in his aunt’s house. 

The young officer felt generally out of sorts. There seemed 
to be no room for his arms and legs, though he had the whole 
seat to himself; his mouth was dry and sticky, his head was 
heavy, and his clouded thoughts seemed to wander at random, 
not only in his head, but also outside it among the seats and the 
people looming in the darkness. Through the turmoil in his 
brain, as through a dream, he heard the murmur of voices, the 
rattle of the wheels, the slamming of doors. Bells, whistles, 
conductors, the tramp of the people on the platforms came 
oftener than usual. The time slipped by quickly, imperceptibly, 
and it seemed that the train stopped every minute at a station 
as now and then there would come up the sound of metallic 
voices : 

*Is the post ready?’ 

* Ready.* 

It seemed to him that the stove-heater came in too often to 
look at the thermometer, and that trains never stopped passing 
and his own train was always roaring over bridges. The noise, 
the whistle, the Finn, the tobacco smoke — all mixed with the 
ominous shifting of misty shapes, weighed on Klimov like an 
intolerable nightmare. In terrible anguish he lifted up his 
aching head, looked at the lamp whose light was encircled with 
shadows and misty spots ; he wanted to ask for water, but his 
dry tongue would hardly move, and he had hardly strength 
enough to answer the Finn’s questions. He tried to lie down 
more comfortably and sleep, but he did not succeed; the Finn 
fell asleep several times, woke up and lighted his pipe, talked to 
him with his ‘Ha!’ and went to sleep again; and the lieutenant 
could still not find room for his legs on the seat, and all the while 
the ominous figures shifted before his eyes. 

At Spirov he got out to have a drink of water. He saw some 
people sitting at a table eating hurriedly. 

‘How can they eat?’ he thought, trying to avoid the smell of 
roast meat in the air and seeing the chewing mouths, for both 
seemed to him utterly disgusting and made him feel sick. 

A handsome lady was talking to a military man in a red cap, 
and she showed magnificent white teeth when she smiled; her 
smile, her teeth, the lady herself produced in Klimov the same 
impression of disgust as the ham and the fried cutlets. He 
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could not understand how the military man in the red cap could 
bear to sit near her and look at her healthy smiling face. 

After he had drunk some water, he went back to his place. 
The Finn sat and smoked. His pipe gurgled and sucked like a 
galosh full of holes in dirty weather. 

‘Ha!* with some surprise. ‘What station is this?* 

*I don’t know,* said Klimov, lying down and shutting his 
mouth to keep out the acrid tobacco smoke. 

‘ When do we get to Tver ? * 

‘I don’t know. I am sorry, I. ... I can’t talk. I am not 
well. I have a cold.* 

The Finn knocked out his pipe against the window-frame and 
began to talk of his brother, the sailor. Klimov paid no more 
attention to him and thought in agony of his soft, comfortable 
bed, of the bottle of cold water, of his sister Katy, who knew so 
well how to tuck him up and cosset him. He even smiled when 
there flashed across his mind his soldier-servant Pavel, taking off 
his heavy, close-fitting boots and putting water on the table. It 
seemed to him that he would only have to lie on his bed and 
drink some water and his nightmare would give way to a sound, 
healthy sleep. 

‘Is the post ready?* came a dull voice from a distance. 

‘Ready,* answered a loud, bass voice almost by the very 
window. 

It was the second or third station from Spirov. 

Time passed quickly, seemed to gallop along, and there would 
be no end to the bells, whistles, and stops. In despair Klimov 
pressed his face into the comer of the cushion, held liis head in 
his hands, and again began to think of his sister Katy and his 
orderly Pavel ; but his sister and his orderly got mixed up with 
the looming figures and whirled about and disappeared. His 
breath, thrown back from the cushion, burned his face, and his 
legs ached and a draught from the window poured into his back, 

but, painful though it was, he refused to change his position. . . . 
A heavy, drugging torpor crept over him and chained his limbs. 

When at length he raised his head, the car was quite light. 
The passengers were putting on their overcoats and moving 
about. The train stopped. Porters in white aprons and 
number-plates bustled about the passengers and seized their 
boxes. Klimov put on his greatcoat mechanically and left the 
train, and he felt as though it were not himself walking, but 
someone else, a stranger, and he felt that he was accompanied 
by the heat of the train, his thirst, and the ominous, lowering 
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figures which all night long had prevented his sleeping. Me- 
chanically he got his luggage and took a cab. The cabman 
charged him one rouble and twenty-five copecks for driving 
him to Povarska Street, but he did not haggle and submissively 
took his seat in the sledge. He could still grasp the difference 
in numbers, but money had no value to him whatever. 

At home Klimov was met by his aunt and his sister Katy, a 
girl of eighteen, Katy had a copy-book and a pencil in her 
hands as she greeted him, and he remembered that she was 
preparing for a teacheris examination. He took no notice of 
her greetings and questions, but gasped from the heat, and 
walked aimlessly through the rooms until he reached his own, 
and then he fell prone on the bed. The Finn, the red cap, the 
lady with the white teeth, the smell of roast meat, the shifting 
spot in the lamp, filled his mind and he lost consciousness and 
did not hear the frightened voices near him. 

When he came to himself he found himself in bed, undressed, 
and noticed the water-bottle and Pavel, but it did not make him 
any more comfortable nor easy. His legs and arms, as before, 
felt cramped, his tongue clove to his palate, and he could hear 
the bubl)le of the Finn’s pipe. . . . By the bed, growing out of 
Pavel’s broad back, a stout, black-bearded doctor was bustling. 

*A1I right, all right, my lad,* he murmured. ‘Excellent, 
excellent. . . . Jist so, jist so. . . .* 

The doctor called Klimov ‘my lad.* Instead of ‘just so,* he 
said ‘jist saow,* and instead of ‘yes,* ‘yies.* 

‘Yies, yies, yies,* he said. ‘Jist saow, jist saow. . . . Don’t 
be downhearted ! * 

The doctor’s quick, careless way of speaking, his well-fed face, 
and the condescending tone in which he said ‘my lad* ex- 
asperated Klimov. 

‘Why do you call me “my lad”?’ he moaned. ‘Why this 
familiarity, damn it all?’ 

And he was frightened by the sound of his own voice. It was 
so dry, weak, and hollow that he could hardly recognize it. 

‘ Excellent, excellent,’ murmured the doctor, not at all 
offended. ‘Yies, yies. You musn’t be cross.* 

And at home the time galloped away as alarmingly quickly 
as in the train. . . . The light of day in his bedroom was every 
now and then changed to the dim light of evening. . . . The 
doctor never seemed to leave the bedside, and his * Yies, yies, 
yies,* could be heard at every moment. Through the room 
stretched an endless row of faces: Pavel, the Finn, Captain 
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Yaroshevich, Sergeant Maximenko, the red cap, the lady with 
the white teeth, the doctor. All of them talked, waved their 
hands, smoked, ate. Once in broad daylight Klimov saw his 
regimental priest, Father Alexander, in his stole and with the 
service-book in his hands, standing by the bedside and mutter- 
ing something with such a serious expression as Klimov had 
never seen him wear before. The lieutenant remembered that 
Father Alexander used to call all the Catholic officers Poles, 
and wishing to make the priest laugh, he exclaimed : 

‘Father, Yaroshevich the Pole has fled to the woods.' 

But Father Alexander, usually a gay, light-hearted man, did 
not laugh and looked even more serious, and made the sign of 
the cross over Klimov. At night, one after the other, there 
would come slowly creeping in and out two shadows. They 
were his aunt and his sister. Ihe shadow of his sister would 
kneel down and pray; she would bow to the ikon, and her grey 
shadow on the wall would bow, too, so that two shadows prayed 
to God. ^ And all the time there was a smell of roast meat and of 
the Finn’s pipe, but once Klimov could detect a distinct smell of 
incense. He nearly vomited and cried: 

‘Incense! Take it away.' 

There was no reply. He could only hear priests chanting in 
an undertone and someone running on the stairs. 

When Klimov recovered from his delirium there was not a 
soul in the bedroom. The morning sun blazed through the 
window and the drawn curtains, and a trembling beam, thin and 
keen as a sword, played on the water-bottle. He could hear the 
rattle of wheels — that meant there was no more snow in the 
streets. The lieutenant looked at the sunbeam, at the familiar 
furniture and the door, and his first inclination w'as to laugh. 
His chest and stomach trembled with a sweet, happy, tickling 
laughter. From head to foot his whole body was filled with a 
feeling of infinite happiness, like that which the first man must 
have felt when he stood erect and beheld the world for the first 

‘ ^ passionate longing for people, movement, 

talk. His body lay motionless; he could only move his hands, 
r noticed it, for his whole attention was fixed on 

little things. He was delighted with his breathing and with his 
laughter : he was delighted with the existence of the water-bottle, 
the ceiling, the sunbeam, the ribbon on the curtain. God’s 
wor!(l, even in such a narrow corner as his bedroom, seemed to 
jum beautiful, varied, great. \\ licn the doctor appeared the 
lieutenant thought how nice liis medicine was, how nice and 
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sympathetic the doctor was, how nice and interesting people 
were, on the whole, 

‘ Yies, yies, yies,' said the doctor, ‘Excellent, excellent. Now 
we are well again. Jist saow. Jist saow.* 

The lieutenant listened and laughed gleefully. He remem- 
bered the Finn, the lady \vith the white teeth, the train, and he 
wanted to eat and smoke. 

‘Doctor/ he said, ‘tell them to bring me a slice of rye bread 
and salt, and some sardines. . . 

The doctor refused. Pavel did not obey his order and refused 
to go for bread. The lieutenant could not bear it and began to 
cry like a thwarted cluld. 

‘Ba-by,* the doctor laughed. ‘Mamma! Hushaby!' 

Klimov also began to laugh, and when the doctor had gone, 
he fell sound asleep. He woke up with the same feeling of joy 
and happiness. His aunt was sitting by his bed. 

‘Oh, aunty!' He was very happy. ‘What has been the 
matter with me?' 

‘Typhus.' 

‘ I say ! And now I am well, quite well I Where is Katy ? ' 

‘She is not at home. She has probably gone to see someone 
after her examination.* 

The old woman bent over her stocking as she said this; her 
Ups began to tremble; she turned her face away and suddenly 
began to sob. In her grief, she forgot the doctor’s orders and 
cried : 

‘Oh! Katy! Katy! Our angel is gone from us ! She is gone!' 

She dropped her stocking and stooped down for it, and her 
cap fell off her head. Klimov stared at her grey hair, could not 
understand, was alarmed for Katy, and asked. 

‘ But where is she, aunty ? * 

The old w'oman, who had already forgotten Klimov and re- 
membered only her grief, said ; 

‘She caught typhus from you and . . . and died. She was 
buried the day before yesterday.' 

This sudden appalling piece of news came home to Klimov’s 
mind, but dreadful and shocking though it was it could not 
subdue the animal joy which thrilled through the convalescent 
lieutenant. He cried, laughed, and soon began to complain 
that he was given nothing to eat. 

Only a week later, when, supported by Pavel, he walked in a 
dressing-gown to the window, and saw the grey spring sky and 
heard the horrible rattle of some old rails being carted past, then 
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Ws heart ached with sorrow and he began to weep and pressed 
his forehead against the window-frame. 

'How unhappy I am!’ he murmured. ‘My God, how un- 
happy I am ! ’ 

And joy gave way to his habitual weariness and a sense of his 
irreparable loss. 


From early morning the sky had been overcast with clouds; the 
day was still, cool, and wearisome, as usual on grey, dull days 
when the clouds hang low over the fields and it looks like rain, 
which never comes. Ivan Ivanich, the veterinary surgeon, and 
Bourkin, the schoolmaster, were tired of walking and the fields 
seemed endless to them. Far ahead they could just see the 
windmills of the village of Mirousky, to the right stretched away 
to disappear behind the village a line of hills, and they knew that 
it was the bank of the river; meadows, green willows, farm- 
houses; and from one of the hills there could be seen a field as 
endless, telegraph posts, and the train, looking from a distance 
like a crawling caterpillar, and in clear weather even the town. 
In the calm weather when all nature seemed gentle and melan- 
choly, Ivan Ivanich and Bourkin were filled with love for the 
fields and thought how grand and beautiful the country was. 

' Last time, when we stopped in Prokufyi’s shed,’ said Bourkin, 
‘you were going to tell me a story.’ 

'Yes. I wanted to tell you about my brother.' 

Ivan Ivanich took a deep breath and lighted his pipe before 
beginning his story, but just then the rain began to fall. And 
in about five minutes it came pelting down and showed no signs 
of stopping. Ivan Ivanich stopped and hesitated; the dogs, 
wet through, stood with their tails between their legs and 
looked at them mournfully. 

‘We ought to take shelter,’ said Bourkin. ‘Let us go to 
Aliokhin. It is close by.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

They took a short cut over a stubble field and then bore to 
the right, until they came to the road. Soon there appeared 
poplars, a garden, the red roofs of granaries; the river began to 

1 . 94 * 
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glimmer and they came to a wide road with a mill and a white 
bathing-shed. It was Sophino, where Aliokhin lived. 

The mill was working, drowning the sound of the rain, and the 
dam shook. Round the carts stood wet horses, hanging their 
heads, and men were walking about with their heads covered 
with sacks. It was wet, muddy, and unpleasant, and the river 
looked cold and sullen. Ivan Ivanich and Bourkin felt wet and 
uncomfortable through and through; their feet were tired with 
walking in the mud, and they walked past the dam to the barn in 
silence as though they were angry with each other. 

In one of the barns a winnowing machine was working, sending 
out clouds of dust. On the threshold stood Aliokhin himself, a 
man of about forty, tall and stout, with long hair, more like a 
professor or a painter than a farmer. He was wearing a grimy 
white shirt and rope belt, and pants instead of trousers; and liis 
boots were covered with mud and straw. His nose and eyes 
were black with dust. He recognized Ivan Ivanich and was 
apparently very pleased. 

‘Please, gentlemen,* he said, ‘go to the house. I *11 be with 
you in a minute.* 

The house was large and two-storied. Aliokhin lived down- 
stairs in two vaulted rooms with little windows designed for the 
farm-hands ; the farmhouse was plain, and the place smelled of 
rye bread and vodka and leather. He rarely used the reception- 
rooms, only when guests arrived. Ivan Ivanich and Bourkin 
were received by a chambermaid; such a pretty young woman 
that both of them stopped and exchanged glances. 

‘You cannot imagine how glad I am to see you, gentlemen,* 
said Aliokhin, coming after them into the hall. ‘I never ex- 
pected you. Pelagueya,* he said to the maid, ‘give my friends 
a change of clothes. And I will change, too. But I must have 
a bath. I haven*t had one since the spring. Wouldn’t you like 
to come to the bathing-shed? And meanwhile our things will 
be got ready.* 

Pretty Pelagueya, dainty and sweet, brought towels and soap 
and Aliokhin led his guests to the bathing-shed. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it is a long time since I had a bath. My 
bathing-shed is all right, as you see. My father and I put it up, 
but somehow I have no time to bathe.* 

He sat down on the step and lathered his long hair and neck, 
and the water round him became brown. 

‘Yes. I see,* said Ivan Ivanich heavily, looking at his head. 
‘It is a long time since I bathed,’ said Aliokhin shyly, as he 
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soaped himself again, and the water round him became dark 
blue, like ink. 

Ivan Ivanich came out of the shed, plunged into the water 
with a splash, and swam about in the rain, flapping his armSj 
and sending waves back, and on the waves tossed white lilies; he 
swam out to the middle of the pool and dived, and in a minute 
came up again in another place and kept on swimming and 
diving, trying to reach the bottom. "Ah! how delicious!* he 
shouted in his glee. ‘How delicious!' He swam to the mill, 
spoke to the peasants, and came back, and in the middle of the 
pool he lay on his back to let the rain fall on his face. Bourkin 
and Aliokhin were already dressed and ready to go, but he kept 
on swimming and diving. 

‘Delicious,’ he said. ‘Too delicious!' 

‘You ’ve had enough,* shouted Bourkin. 

They went to the house. And only when the lamp was lit in 
the large drawing-room upstairs, and Bourkin and Ivan Ivanich, 
dressed in silk dressing-gowns and warm slippers, lounged in 
chairs, and Aliokhin himself, washed and brushed, in a new frock 
coat, paced up and down evidently delighting in the warmth 
and cleanliness and dry clothes and slippers, and pretty Pela- 
gueya, noiselessly tripping over the carpet and smiling sweetly, 
brought in tea and jam on a tray, only then did Ivan Ivanich 
begin his story, and it was as though he was being listened to not 
only by Bourkin and Aliokhin, but also by the old and young 
ladies and the officer who looked down so staidly and tranquilly 
from the golden frames. 

‘We are two brothers,* he began, ‘I, Ivan Ivanich, and 
Nicholai Ivanich, two years younger. I went in for study and 
became a veterinary surgeon, while Nicholai was at the Ex- 
chequer Court when he was nineteen. Our father, Tchimsha- 
Himaiaysky, was a cantonist, but he died with an officer’s rank 
and left us his title of nobility and a small estate. After his 
deatii the estate went to pay his debts. However, we spent our 
childhood there in the country. We were just like peasants’ 
children, spent days and nights in the fields and the woods, 
minded the house, barked the lime trees, fished, and so on. 

And you know once a man has fished, or watched the field- 
fares hovering in flocks over the village in the bright, cool, 
autumn days, he can never really be a townsman, and to the day 
of his death he will be drawn to the country. My brother pined 
away in the Exchequer. Years passed and he sat in the same 
place, wrote out the same documents, and thought of one thing. 
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how to get back to the country. And little by little his distress 
became a definite disorder, a fixed idea — to buy a small farm 
somewhere by the bank of a river or a lake. 

‘He was a good fellow and I loved him, but I never sympa- 
thized with the desire to shut oneself up on one’s own farm. It 
is a common saying that a man needs only six feet of land. But 
surely a corpse wants that, not a man. And I hear that our 
intellectuals have a longing for the land and want to acquire 
farms. But it all comes down to the six feet of land. To leave 
town, and the struggle and the swim of life, and go and liide 
yourself in a farmhouse is not life — it is egoism, laziness; it is a 
kind of monasticism, but monasticism without action. A man 
needs, not six feet of land, not a farm, but the whole earth, all 
nature, where in full liberty he can display all the properties and 
qualities of the free spirit. 

‘My brother Nicholai, sitting in his office, would dream of 
eating his own schiy with its savoury smell floating across the 
farmyard ; and of eating out in the open air, and of sleeping in 
the sun, and of sitting for hours together on a seat by the gate 
and gazing at the fields and the forest. Books on agriculture 
and the hints in almanacs were his joy, his favourite spiritual 
food; and he liked reading newspapers, but only the advertise- 
ments of land to be sold, so many acres of arable and grass land, 
with a farmhouse, river, garden, mill, and mill-pond. And he 
would dream of garden walls, flowers, fruits, nests, carp in the 
pond, don’t you know, and all the rest of it. These fantasies 
of his used to vary according to the advertisements he found, 
but somehow there was always a gooseberry bush in every one. 
Not a house, not a romantic spot could he imagine without its 
gooseberry bush. 

‘“Country life has its advantages,” he used to say. “You 
sit on the veranda drinking tea and your ducklings swim on the 
pond, and everything smells good . . . and there are goose- 
berries.” 

‘ He used to draw out a plan of his estate and always the same 
things were shown on it: (a) Farmhouse, (i) cottage, {c) veget- 
able garden, {d) gooseberry bush. He used to live meagrely 
and never had enough to eat and drink, dressed God knows how, 
exactly like a beggar, and always saved and put his money into 
the bank. He was terribly stingy. It used to hurt me to see 
him, and I used to give him money to go away for a holiday, but 
he would put that away, too. Once a man gets a fixed idea, 
tnere s nothing to be done. 
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‘Years passed; he was transferred to another province. He 
completed his fortieth year and was still reading advertisements 
in the papers and saving up his money. Then I heard lie was 
married. Still with the same idea of buying a farmhouse with a 
gooseberry bush, he married an elderly, ugly widow, not out of 
any feeling for her, but because she had money. With her he 
still lived stingily, kept her half-starved, and put the money 
into the bank in his own name. She had been the wife of a 
postmaster and was used to good living, but with her second 
husband she did not even have enough black bread; she pined 
away in her new life, and in three years or so gave up her soul 
to God. And my brother never for a moment thought himself 
to blame for her death. Money, like vodka, can play queer 
tricks with a man. Once in our town a merchant lay dying. 
Before his death he asked for some honey, and he ate all his 
notes and scrip with the honey so that nobody should get it. 
Once I was examining a herd of cattle at a station and a horse- 
jobber fell under the engine, and his foot was cut off. We 
carried him into the waiting-room, with the blood pouring down 
— a terrible business — and all the while he kept on asking 
anxiously for his foot; he had twenty-five roubles in his boot and 
did not want to lose them.’ 

‘Keep to your story,’ said Bourkin. 

‘After the death of his wife,* Ivan Ivanich continued, after a 
long pause, ‘my brother began to look out for an estate. Of 
course you may search for five years, and even then buy a pig 
in a poke. Through an agent my brother Nicholai raised a 
mortgage and bought three hundred acres with a farmhouse, a 
cottage, and a park, but there was no orchard, no gooseberry 
bush, no duck-pond; there was a river, but the water in it was 
coffee-coloured because the estate lay between a brick-yard and 
a gelatine factory. But my brother Nicholai was not worried 
about that; he ordered twenty gooseberry bushes and settled 
down to a country life. 

‘ Last year I paid him a visit. I thought I ’d go and see how 
things were w’ith him. In his letters my brother called his estate 
Tchinibarshov Corner, or Himalayskoe. I arrived at Ilima- 
layskoe in the afternoon. It was hot. There were ditclies, 
feta cs, hedges, rows of young fir trees, trees everywhere, and 
there was no telling how to cross the yard or where to put your 
horse. I went to the house and wus met by a red-haired dog, 
as fat as a pig. He tried to bark but felt too lazy. Out of the 
kitchen came the cook, barefooted, and also as fat as a pig, and 
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said that the master was having his afternoon rest, I went in 
to my brother and found him sitting on his bed with his knees 
covered with a blanket; he looked old, stout, flabby: his cheeks, 
nose, and lips were pendulous. I half expected him to grunt 
like a pig. 

‘We embraced and shed a tear of joy and also of sadness to 
think that we had once been young, but were now both going 
grey and nearing death. He dressed and took me to see his estate. 

‘“Well? How are you getting on?’’ I asked. 

‘ “ All right, thank God. I am doing very well.” 

‘He was no longer the poor, tired official, but a real landowner 
and a person of consequence. He had got used to the place and 
liked it, ate a great deal, took Russian baths, was growing fat, 
had already gone to law with the parish and the two factories, 
and was much offended if the peasants did not call him “ Your 
Lordship.” And, like a good landowner, he looked after liis 
soul and did good works pompously, never simply. What good 
works? He cured the peasants of all kinds of diseases with 
soda and castor-oil, and on his birthday he would have a thanks- 
giving service held in the middle of the village, and would treat 
the peasants to half a bucket of vodka, which he thought 
the right thing to do. Ah, those horrible buckets of vodka! 
One day a greasy landowner will drag the peasants before the 
zemstvo court for trespass, and the next, if it ’s a holiday, he will 
give them a bucket of vodka, and they drink and shout 
“Hooray!” and lick his boots in their drunkenness. A change 
to good eating and idleness always fills a Russian with the most 
preposterous self-conceit. Nicholai Ivanich, who, w'hen he was 
in the Exchequer, was terrified to have an opinion of his own, 
now imagined that what he said was law. “Education is 
necessary for the masses, but they aie not fit for it.” “Corporal 
punishment is generally harmful, but in certain cases it is 
useful and indispensable.” 

‘ “ I know the people and I know how to treat them,” he would 
say. “ The people love me. I have only to raise my finger 
and they will do as I w’ish.” 

‘And all this, mark you, was said wdth a kindly smile of 
wisdom. He was constantly saying: “We noblemen,” or “I, 
as a nobleman.” Apparently he had forgotten that our grand- 
father was a peasant and our father a common soldier. Even 
our family name, Tchimsha-Himalaysky, which is really an 
absurd one, seemed to liim full-sounding, distinguished, and 
very pleasing. 
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‘But my point does not concern him so much as myself. I 
want to tell you what a change took place in me in those few 
hours while I was in his house. In the evening, while we were 
having tea, the cook laid a plateful of gooseberries on the table. 
They had not been bought, but were his own gooseberries, 
plucked for the first time since the bushes were planted. Nicho- 
lai Ivanich laughed with joy and for a minute or two he looked 
in silence at the gooseberries with tears in his eyes. He could 
not speak for excitement, then put one into his mouth, glanced 
at me in triumph, like a child at last being given its favourite 
toy, and said : 

‘ “ How good they are ! ** 

‘He went on eating greedily, and saying all the while: 

‘ “ How good they are [ Do try one ! ** 

‘It was hard and sour, but, as Pushkin said, the illusion 
which exalts us is dearer to us than ten thousand truths. I saw 
a happy man, one whose dearest dream had come true, who had 
attained his goal in life, who had got what he wanted, and was 
pleased with his destiny and with himself. In my idea of human 
life there is always some alloy of sadness, but now at the sight of 
a happy man I was filled with something like despair. And at 
night it grew on me. A bed was made up for me in the room 
near my brother’s and I could hear him, unable to sleep, going 
again and again to the plate of gooseberries. I thouglit : “ After 
all, what a lot of contented, happy people there must be ! What 
an overwhelming power that means! I look at this life and see 
the arrogance and the idleness of the strong, the ignorance and 
bestiality of the weak, the horrible poverty everywhere, over- 
crowding, drunkenness, hypocrisy, falsehood. . . . Meanwhile 
in all the houses, all the streets, there is peace; out of fifty 
thousand people who live in our town there is not one to kick 
against it all. Think of the people who go to the market for 
food : during the day they eat ; at night they sleep, talk nonsense, 
^^rry, grow old, piously follow their dead to the cemetery; one 
never sees or hears those who suffer, and all the horror of life 
goes on somewhere behind the scenes. Everything is quiet, 
peaceful, and against it all there is only the silent protest of 

many go rnad, so many gallons are drunk, so many 
children die of starvation. . . . An<l such a state of things is 
obviously what we want; apparently a happy man only feels 
so because the unhappy bear tlieir burden in silence, but for 
wiuch ha[>piness would be irnpossilile. It is a generiil iiypnosis. 
Every happy man should have someone with a little hammer at 
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his door to knock and remind him that there are unhapp)' people^ 
and that, however happy he may be, life will sooner or later show 
its claws, and some misfortune will befall him — illness, poverty, 
loss, and then no one will see or hear him, just as he now neither 
sees nor hears others. But there is no man with a hammer, and 
the happy go on living, just a little fluttered with the petty 
cares of every day, like an aspen tree in the wind — and every- 
thing is all right.” 

‘That night I was able to understand how I, too, had been 
content and happy,* Ivan Ivanich went on, getting up. ‘I, too, 
at meals or out hunting, used to lay down the law about living, 
and religion, and governing the masses. I, too, used to say that 
teaching is light, that education is necessary, but that for simple 
folk reading and writing is enough for the present. Freedom is 
a boon, I used to say, as essential as the air we breathe, but we 
must wait. Yes — I used to say so^ but now I ask: Why do we 
wait?* Ivan Ivanich glanced angrily at Bourkin. ‘Why do 
we wait, I ask you? What considerations keep us fast? I am 
told that we cannot have everything at once, and that every 
idea is realized in time. But who says so? Where is the proof 
that it is so? You refer me to the natural order of things, to the 
law of cause and effect, but is there order or natural law in that 
I, a living, thinking creature, should stand by a ditch until it 
fills up, or is narrowed, when T could jump it or throw a bridge 
over it? Tell me, I say, why should we wait? Wait, when we 
have no strength to live, and yet must live and are full of the 
desire to live ! 

‘ I left my brother early the next morning, and from that 
time on I found it impossible to live in town. The peace and 
the quiet of it oppress me. I dare not look in at the windows, 
for nothing is more dreadful to see than the sight of a happy 
family, sitting round a table, having tea. I am an old man now 
and am no good for the struggle. I commenced late. I can 
only grieve within my soul, and fret and sulk. At night my 
head buzzes with the rush of my thoughts and I cannot sleep. 

. . . Ah 1 If I were young 1* 

Ivan Ivanich walked excitedly up and down the room and 

young.’ 

He suddenly walked up to Aliokhin and shook him first by 
one hand and then by the other. 

‘Pavel Konstantinich,* he said in a voice of entreaty, ‘don’t 
be satisfied, don’t let yourself be lulled to sleep ! Wiiile you are 
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young, strong, wealthy, do not cease to do good ! Happiness does 
not exist, nor should it, and if there is any meaning or purpose in 
life, they are not in our peddling little happiness, but in some- 
thing reasonable and grand. Do good!* 

Ivan Ivanich said this with a piteous supplicating smile, as 
though he were asking a personal favour. 

Then they all three sat in diOerent corners of the drawing- 
room and were silent. Ivan Ivanich’s story had satisfied 
neither Bourkin nor Aliokhin. With the generals and ladies 
looking down from their gilt frames, seeming alive in the firelight, 
it was tedious to hear the story of a miserable official who ate 
gooseberries. . . . Somehow they had a longing to hear and to 
speak of charming people, and of women. And the mere fact of 
sitting in the drawing-room where everything — the lamp with its 
coloured shade, the chairs, and the carpet under their feet — 
told how the very people who now looked down at them from 
their frames once walked, and sat and had tea there, and the 
fact that pretty Pelagueya was near — was much better than 
any story. 

Aliokhin wanted very much to go to bed; he had to get up for 
his work very early, about two in the morning, and now his eyes 
were closing, but he was afraid of his guests saying something 
interesting without his hearing it, so he would not go. He did 
not trouble to think whether what Ivan Ivanich had been saying 
was clever or right; his guests were talking of neither groats, nor 
hay, nor tar, but of something which had no bearing on his life, 
and lie liked it and wanted them to go on. . . . 

‘ However, it *s time to go to bed,* said Bourkin, getting up. 
‘I will wish you good night.* 

Aliokhin said good night and went downstairs, and left his 
guests. Each had a large room with an old wooden bed and 
carved ornaments; in the corner was an ivory crucifix; and their 
wide, cool beds, made by pretty Pelagueya, smelled sweetly of 
clean linen. 

Ivan Ivanich undressed in silence and lay down. 

*God forgive me, a wicked sinner,* he murmured, as he drew 
the clothes over his head. 

A smell of burning tobacco came from his pipe which lay on 
the table, and Bourkin could not sleep for a long time and was 
worried because he could not make out where the unpleasant 
smell came from. 

The rain beat against the windows all night long. 
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IN EXILE 

Old Simeon, whose nickname was Brains, and a young Tartar 
whose name nobody knew, were sitting on the bank of the river 
by a wood fire. The other three ferrymen were in the h^t 
Simeon who was an old man of about sixty, skinny and tooth- 
less, but broad-shouldered and healthy, was drunk. He would 
long ap have gone to bed, but he had a bottle in his pocket and 
was afraid of his comrades asking him for vodka. The Tartar 
was ill and miserable, and, pulling his rags about him, he went 

snH things in the province of Simbirsk, 

and what a beautiful and clever wife he had left at home He 

was not more than twenty-five, and now, by the light of the 

wood fire, with his pale, sorrowful, sickly face, he looked a 
mere boy. 

‘Of course, it is not a paradise here/ said Brains, ‘you see, 
water, the bare bushes by the river, clay everywhere — nothinir 

else. , . . It IS long past Easter and there is still ice on the water 

and this morning there was snow. . . .* 

^ Bad ! Bad 1 ' said the Tartar with a frightened look. 

river, muttering, dash- 
ing against the holes in the clayey bank as it tore along to the 
distant sea. By the bank they were sitting on, loomed a great 
barge, which the ferrymen call a katbass. Far away and away 

flashing out, flaring up, were fires crawling like snakes last 

5 ^ ears grass being burned. And behind the water again was 
darkness. Little banks of ice could be heard knocking against 
the barge. . . . It was very damp and cold. . . . 

Tartar glanced at the sky. There were as many stars as 
at home, and the darkness was the same, but something was 
missing. At home in the Simbirsk province the stars and the 
sky were altogether different. 

‘ Bad ! Bad ! ’ he repeated. 

‘You will get used to it,' said Brains with a laugh. ‘You are 
young yet and foolish; the milk is hardly dry on your lips and 
in your folly you imagine that there is no one unhappier ’than 
you, but there will come a time when you will say: God give 
every one such a life I Just look at me. In a week’s time the 
floods will be gone, and we will fix a ferry here, and all of you 
wiU go away into Siberia and I shall stay here, going to and fro. 
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I have been living thus for the last two-and-twenty years, but, 
thank God, I want nothing. God give everybody such a life.' 

The Tartar threw some branches on to the fire, crawled near 
to it, and said : 

* My father is sick. When he dies, my mother and my wife 
have promised to come here.' 

*What do you want your mother and your wife for?' asked 
Brains. ‘Just foolishness, my friend. It 's the devil tempting 
you, plague take him. Don’t listen to the Evil One. Don’t 
give way to him. When he talks to you about women you 
should answer him sharply: “I don't want them!" When he 
talks of freedom, you should stick to it and say: “I don’t want 
it. I want nothing ! No father, no mother, no wife, no freedom, 
no home, no love! I want nothing." Plague take 'em all.' 

Brains took a swig at his bottle and went on: 

‘My brother, I am not an ordinary peasant. I don't come 
from the servile masses. I am the son of a deacon, and when 
I was a free man at Kursk, I used to wear a frock coat, and now 
I have brought myself to such a point that I can sleep naked on 
the ground and eat grass. God give such a life to everybody. 
I want nothing, I am afraid of nobody and I think there is no 
man richer or freer than I. When they sent me here from 
Russia I set my teeth at once and said: "I want nothing!" 
The devil whispers to me about my wife and my kindred, and 
about freedom, and I say to him : " I want nothing ! " I stuck to 
it, and, you see, I live happily and have notliing to grumble at. 
If a man gives the devil the least opportunity and listens to him 
just once, then he is lost and has no hope of salvation : he will be 
over ears in the mire and will never get out. Not only peasants 
the like of you are lost, but the nobly born and the educated also. 
About fifteen years ago a certain nobleman was banished here 
from Russia. He had had some trouble with his brothers and 
had made a forgery in a will. People said he was a prince or a 
baron, but perhaps he was only a high official — who knows? 
Well, he came here and at once bought a house and land in 
Moukhzyink. “I want to live by my own work," said he, “in 
the svycat of my brow, because 1 am no longer a nobleman but 
an exile." “Why," said I, “God help you, for that is good." 
He was a young man then . ar Jeat and eager ; he used to mow and 
go fishing, and he would rid', sixty miles on horseback. Only 
one thing was wrong; from the very beginning he was always 
driving to the post office atGuyrin. He used to sit in my boat 
and Sigh : “ Ah I Simeon, it is a long time since they sent me any 
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money irom home.” “You are better without money, Vassili 
Andreich,” said I. “What ’s the good of it? You just throw 
away the past, as though it had never happened, as though it 
were only a dream, and start life afresh. Don’t listen to the 
devil,” I said, “he won’t do you any good, and he will only 
tighten the noose. You want money now, but in a little while 
you will want something else, and then more and more. If,” said 
I, “you want to be happy you must want nothing. Exactly. 
. . . If,” I said, “fate has been hard on you and me, it is no 
good asking her for charity and falling at her feet. We must 
ignore her and laugh at her.” That’s what I said to him. . . . 
Two years later I ferried him over and he rubbed his hands and 
laughed. “I ’m going,” said he, “to Guyrin to meet my wife. 
She has taken pity on me, she says, and she is coming here. She 
is very kind and good.” And he gave a gasp of joy. Then one 
day he came with his wife, a beautiful young lady with a little 
girl in her arms and a lot of luggage. And Vassili Andreich 
kept turning and looking at her and could not look at her or 
praise her enough. “Yes, Simeon, my friend, even in Siberia 
people live.” Well, thought I, all right, you won’t be content. 
And from that time on, mark you, he used to go to Guyrin 
every week to find out if money had been sent from Russia. A 
terrible lot of money was wasted. “She stays here,” said he, 
“for my sake, and her youth and beauty wither away here in 
Siberia. She shares my bitter lot with me,” said he, “and I 
must give her all the pleasure I can afford. . . .* To make his 
wife happier he took up with the officials and any kind of rub- 
bish. And they couldn’t have company without giving food 
and drink, and they must have a piano and a fluffy little dog on 
the sofa — bad cess to it. . . . Luxury, in a word, all kinds of 
tricks. My lady did not stay with him long. How could she? 
Clay, water, cold, no vegetables, no fruit; uneducated people 
and drunkards, with no manners, and she was a pretty pampered 
young lady from the metropolis. . , . Of course she got bored. 
And her husband was no longer a gentleman, but an exile — quite 
a different matter. Three years later, I remember, on the eve 
of the Assumption, I heard shouts from the other bank. I went 
over in the ferry and saw my lady, all wrapped up, with a young 
gentleman, a government official, in a troika. ... I ferried 
them across, they got into the carriage and disappeared, and I 
saw no more of them. Toward the morning Vassili Andreich 
came racing up in a coach and pair. “ Has my wife been across, 
Simeon, with a gentleman in spectacles?” “She has,” said I, 
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•‘out you might as well look for the wind in the fields.” He 
raced after them and kept it up for five days and nights. When 
he came back he jumped on to the ferry and began to knock his 
head against the side and to cry aloud. “You see,” said I 
“there you are.” And I laughed and reminded him: “Even in 
Siberia people live.” But he went on beating his head harder 
than ever. . . . Then he got the desire for freedom. His wife 
had gone to Russia and he longed to go there to see her and take 
her away from her lover. And he began to go to the post 
office every day, and then to the authorities of the town. He 
was always sending applications or personally handing them to 
the authorities, asking to have his term remitted and to be 
allowed to go, and he told me that he had spent over two 
hundred roubles on telegrams. He sold his land and mortgaged 
his house to the money-lenders. His hair went grey, he grew 
round-shouldered, and his face got yellow and consumptive- 
looking. He used to cough whenever he spoke and tears used 
to come into his eyes. He spent eight years on his applications, 
and at last he became happy again and lively: he had thought 
of a new dodge. His daughter, you see, had grown up. He 
doted on her and could never take his eyes off her. And, indeed, 
she was very pretty, dark and clever. Every Sunday he used to 
go to church with her at Guyrin. They would stand side by 
side on the ferry, and she would smile and he would devour 
her with his eyes. “Yes, Simeon,” he would say. “Even in 
Siberia people live. Even in Siberia there is happiness. Look 
what a fine daughter I have. You wouldn't find one like her in 
a thousand miles' journey.” “She ’s a nice girl,” said I. “Oh, 
yes.” . . . And I thought to myself: “You wait. . . . She is 
young. Young blood will have its way; she wants to live and 
what life is there here?” And she began to pine away. . . . 
Wasting, wasting away, she withered away, fell ill and had 
to keep to her bed. . . . Consumption. That 's Siberian hap- 
piness. plague take it; that ’s Siberian life. ... He rushed all 
oyer tlic place after the doctors and dragged them home with 
him. If he heard of a doctor or a quack three hundred miles off 
he would rush off after him. He spent a terrific amount of 
money on doctors and I tliink it would have been much better 
spent on drink. All the same she liad to die. No help for it. 

1 hen it was all up witli him. He thought of hanging himself, 
and of trying to escape to Russia. That would be the end of 
him. He would try to escape; he would be caught, tried, penal 
servitiifie. flogging.' 
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‘ Good ! Good ! ’ muttered the Tartar with a shiver. ‘What is 
good ? * asked Brains. 

‘ Wife and daughter. What does penal ser\dtude and suffer- 
ing matter He saw his wife and his daughter. You say one 
should want nothing. But nothing — is evil! His wife spent 
three years with him. God gave him that. Nothing is evil, and 
three years is good. Why don't you understand that ? ' 

Trembling and stammering as he grouped for Russian words, 
of which he knew' only a few, the Tartar began to say: 'God 
forbid he should fall ill among strangers, and die and be buried 
in the cold sodden earth, and then, if his wife could come to him 
if only for one day or even for one hour, he would gladly endure 
any torture for such happiness, and would even thank God. 
Better one day of happiness than nothing.’ 

Then once more he said what a beautiful, clever wife he had 
left at home, and with his head in his hands he began to cry and 
assured Simeon that he was innocent, and had been falsely 
accused. His two brothers and his uncle had stolen some 
horses from a peasant and beaten the old man nearly to death, and 
the community never looked into the matter at all, and judg- 
ment was passed by w'hich all three brothers were exiled to 
Siberia, while his uncle, a rich man, remained at home. 

‘You will get used to it,’ said Simeon. 

The Tartar relapsed into silence and stared into the fire with 
his eyes red from weeping; he looked perplexed and frightened, 
as if he could not understand why he was in the cold and the 
darkness, among strangers, and not in the province of Simbirsk. 
Brains lay down near the fire, smiled at something, and began 
to say in an undertone: 

‘But what a joy she must be to your father,’ he muttered 
after a pause. ‘He loves her and she is a comfort to him, eh? 
But, my man, don’t tell me. He is a strict, harsh old man. And 
girls don’t w'ant strictness; they want kisses and laughter, 
scents and pomade. Yes. . . . Ah! What a life!’ Simeon 
swore heavily. ‘No more vodka! That means bedtime. 
What! I ’m going, my man.’ 

Left alone, the Tartar threw more branches on the fire, lay 
down, and, looking into the blaze, began to think of his native 
village and of his wife; if she could come if only for a month, or 
even a day, and then, if she liked, go back again! Better a 
month or even a day, than nothing. But even if his wife kept 
her promise and came, how could he provide for her? Where 
was she to live ? 
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‘If there is nothing to eat; how are we to live?’ asked the 
Tartar aloud. 

For working at the oars day and night he was paid two 
copecks a day; the passengers gave tips, but the ferrymen 
shared them out and gave nothing to the Tartar, and only 
laughed at him. And he was poor, cold, hungry, and fearful. 

• • • With his whole body aching and shivering he thought it 
would be good to go into the hut and sleep; but there was 
nothing to cover himself with, and it was colder there than on 
the bank. He had nothing to cover liimself with there, but he 
could make up a fire. . . . 

In a week’s time, when the floods had subsided and the ferry 
would be fixed up, all the ferrymen except Simeon would not be 
wanted any longer and the Tartar would have to go from village 
to village, begging and looking for work. His wife was only 
seventeen; beautiful, soft, and shy. . . . Could she go unveiled 
begging througli the villages. No. The idea of it was horrible. 

It was already dawn. The barges, the bushy willows above 
the water, the swirling flood began to take shape, and up above 
in a clayey cliff a hut thatched with straw, and above that the 
straggling houses of the village, where the cocks had begun to 
crow. 

The ginger-coloured clay cliff, the barge, the river, the strange 
wild people, hunger, cold, illness — perhaps all these things did 
not really exist. Perhaps, thought the Tartar, it was only a 
dream. He felt that he must be asleep, and he heard his own 
snoring. . . . Certainly he was at home in the Simbirsk pro- 
vince; he had but to call his wife and she would answer; and his 
mother was in the next room, . . . But what awful dreams 
there are! Why.^ The Tartar smiled and opened his eyes. 
Wlmt river was tha,t? The Volga? 

It was snowing. 

‘Hi! Ferry!’ someone shouted on the other bank. 

* Karba-a-ass !* 

1 he Tartar awoke and went to fetch liis mates to row over 
to the other side. Hurrying into their sheepskins, swearing 
sleepily in hoarse voices, and sliivering from the cold, the four 
men appeared on the bank. After their sleep, the river, from 
which there came a piercing blast, seemed to them horrible 
and disgusting. They stepped slowly into the barge. . . . The 
Tartar and the three ferrymen took the long, broad-bladed 
oars, which in the dim light looked like a crab’s claw, and 
Simeon flung himself with his belly against the tiller. And on 
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the other side the voice kept on shouting, and a revolver was 
fired twice, for the man probably thought the ferrymen were 
asleep or gone to' the village inn. 

*A1I right. Plenty of time!’ said Brains in the tone of one 
who was convinced that there is no need for hurry in this world 
— and indeed there is no reason for it. 

The heavy, clumsy barge left the bank and heaved through 
the willows, and by the willows slowly receding it was possible 
to tell that the barge was moving. The ferrymen plied the oars 
with a slow measured stroke; Brains hung over the tiller with 
his stomach pressed against it and swung from side to side. In 
the dim light they looked like men sitting on some antediluvian 
animal with long limbs, swimming out to a cold dismal night- 
mare country. 

'I'hey got clear of the willows and swung out into mid-stream. 
The thud of the oars and the splash could be heard on the other 
bank and shouts came: ‘Quicker! Quicker!* After another 
ten minutes the barge bumped heavily against the landing-stage. 

‘And it is still snowing, snowing all the time,** Simeon mur- 
mured, wijjing the snow off Iris face. ‘God knows where it 
comes from ! * 

On the other side a tall, lean old man was w'aiting in a short 
fox-fur coat and a white astrakhan hat. He was standing some 
distance from his horses and did not move; he had a stern con- 
centrated expression as if he were trying to remember some- 
thing and were furious with his recalcitrant memory. When 
Simeon went up to him and took off his hat with a smile he said : 

‘I ’m in a hurry to get to Anastasievka. My daughter is 
worse again and they tell me there *s a new doctor at Anas- 
tasievka.* 

I he coach was clamped on to the barge and they rowed back. 
All the while as they rowed the man, whom Simeon called 
Vassili Andreich, stood motionless, pressing his thin lips tight 
and staring in front of him. When the driver craved leave to 
smoke in his presence, he answered nothing, as if he did not 
hear. And Simeon hung over the rudder and looked at him 
mockingly and said: 

‘Even in Siberia people live. L-i-v-el* 

On Brains’s face was a triumphant expression as if he were 
proving something, as if pleased that things had happened just 
as he thought they would. The unhappy, helpless look of the 
man in the fox-fur coat seemed to give him great pleasure. 

‘The roads are now muddy, Vassili Andreich,* he said, when 
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the horses had been harnessed on the bank. *You *d better 
wait a couple of weeks, until it gets dryer. ... If there were 
any point in going — but you know yourself that people are 
always on the move day and night and there *s no point in it. 
Sure ! * 

Vassili Andreich said nothing, gave him a tip, took his seat 
in the coach and drove away. 

‘Look! He *s gone galloping after the doctor!’ said Simeon, 
shivering in the cold. ‘Yes. To look for a real doctor, trying 
to overtake the wind in the fields, and catch the devil by the 
tail, plague take him ! What queer fish there are! God forgive 
me, a miserable sinner.* 

The Tartar went up to Brains, and, looking at him with 
mingled hatred and disgust, trembling, and mixing Tartar 
words up with his broken Russian, said: 

‘He good . . . good. And you , . . bad! You are bad! 
The gentleman is a good soul, very good, and you are a beast, 
you are bad! The gentleman is alive and you are dead. . . . 
God made man that he should be alive, that he should have 
happiness, sorrow, grief, and you want nothing, so you are not 
alive, but a stone! A stone wants nothing and so do you. . . . 
You are a stone — and God does not love you and the gentleman 
He does.* 

They all began to laugh: the Tartar furiously knit his brows, 
waved his hand, drew his rags round him, and went to the fire. 
The ferrymen and Simeon went slowly to the hut. 

‘It *s cold,* said one of the ferrymen hoarsely, as he stretched 
himself on the straw with which the damp, clay floor was covered. 

‘Yes. It *s not warm,* another agreed. . . . ‘It*s a hard 
life.* 

All of them lay down. The wind blew the door open. The 
snow drifted into the hut. Nobody could bring himself to get 
up and shut the door; it was cold, but they put up with it. 

‘And 1 am happy,* muttered Simeon as he fell asleep. ‘God 
give such a life to everybody.’ 

* You certainly are the devil’s own. Even the devil don't need 
to take you.* 

Sounds like the barking of a dog came from outside. 

‘Who is that? Who is there?* 

‘ It ’s the Tartar crying.* 

‘Oh! he *s a queer fish.* 

‘IK ’ll get usetl to it!’ said Simeon, and at once he fell asleep. 
Soon the others slept too and the door was left open. 
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STORIES 


THE LADY WITH THE TOY DOG 

I 

It was reported that a new face had been seen on the quay: a 

lady with a little dog. Dimitri Dimitrich Gomov, who had been 

a fortnight at Yalta and had got used to it, had begun to show 

an interest in new faces. As he sat in the pavilion at Verne’s he 

saw a young lady, blonde and fairly tall, and wearing a broad- 

bnmmed hat, pass along the quay. After her ran a white 
Fomeranian. 

Later he saw her in the park and in the square several times 
a day. She walked by herself, always in the same broad- 
bnmmeci and witn this white dog# Nobody knew who she 
wa^, and she was spoken of as the lady with the toy dog. 

‘If/ thought Gomov, ‘if she is here without a husl^'nd or a 
friend, it would be as well to make her acquaintance.* 

He was not yet forty, but he had a daughter of twelve and 
two boys at school. He had married young, in his second year 
at the university, and now his wife seemed half as old again as 
himself# She was a tall woman^ with dark eyebrows^ erect 
grave, stolid, and she thought herself an intellectual woman! 
She read a great deal, called her husband not Dimitri, but 
Demitri, and in his private mind he thought her short-witted, 
narrow-minded, and ungracious. He was afraid of her and 
disliked being at home. He had begun to betray her with other 
women long ago, betrayed her frequently, and probably for that 
reason nearly always spoke ill of women, and when they were 
discussed in his presence he would maintain that they were an 
inferior race. 

It seemed to him that his experience was bitter enough to 
give him the right to call them any name he liked, but he could 
not live a couple of days without the ‘inferior race.* With men 
he was bored and ill at ease, cold and unable to talk, but when 
he was with women, he felt easy and knew what to talk about, 
and how to behave, and even when he was silent with them he 
felt quite comfortable. In his appearance as in his character, 
indeed in his whole nature, there was something attractive^ 
indefinable, which drew women to him and charmed them; he 
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knew it, and he, too, was drawn by some mysterious power 
to them. 

His frequent, and, indeed, bitter experiences had taught him 
long ago that every affair of that kind, at first a divine diversion, 
a delicious smooth adventure, is in the end a source of worry 
for a decent man, especially for men like those at Moscow who 
are slow to move, irresolute, domesticated, for it becomes at last 
anacute and extraordinarily complicated problem and a nuisance. 
But whenever he met and was interested in a new woman, then 
his experience would slip away from his memory, and he would 
long to live, and everything would seem so simple and amusing. 

And it so happened that one evening he dined in the gardens, 
and the lady in the broad-brimmed hat came up at a leisurely 
pace and sat at the next table. Her expression, her gait, her 
dress, her coiffure told him that she belonged to society, that she 
was married, that she was paying her first visit to Yalta, that she 
was alone, and that she was bored. . . . There is a great deal of 
untruth in the gossip about the immorality of the place. He 
scorned such tales, knowing that they were for the most part 
concocted by people who would be only too ready to sin if they 
had the chance, but when the lady sat down at the next table, 
only a yard or two away from him, his thoughts were filled with 
tales of easy conquests, of trips to the mountains; and he was 
suddenly possessed by the alluring idea of a quick transitory 
liaison, a moment’s affair with an unknown woman whom he 
knew not even by name. 

He beckoned to the little dog, and when it came up to him, 
wagged his finger at it. The dog began to growl. Gomov 
again wagged his finger. 

The lady glanced at him and at once cast her eyes down. 

‘He won’t bite,* she said and blushed. 

‘ May I give him a bone ? * — and when she nodded emphatically, 
he asked affably : ‘ Have you been in Yalta long ? * 

‘About five days.* 

‘And I am just dragging through my second week.’ 

They were silent for a while. 

‘Time goes quickly,’ she said, ‘and it is amazingly boring 
here.* 

‘ It is the usual thing to say that it is boring here. People live 
quite happily in dull holes like Bieliev or Zhidra, but as soon as 
they come here they say; “How boring it is! The very dregs of 
dullness!** One would think they came from Spain.* 

She smiled. Then both went on eating in silence as though 
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they did not know each other; but after dinner they went off 
together and then began an easy, playful conversation as 
though they were perfectly happy, and it was all one to them 
where they went or what they talked of. They walked and 
talked of how the sea was strangely luminous; the water lilac, 
so soft and warm, and athwart it the moon cast a golden streak, 
they said how stifling it was after the hot day. Gomov told 
her how he came from Moscow and was a philologist by educa- 
tion, but in a bank by profession; and how he had once wanted 
to sing in opera, but gave it up; and how he had two houses in 
Moscow. . . . And from her he learned that she came from 
Petersburg, was bom there, but married at S. where she had 
been living for the last two years; that she would stay another 
month at Yalta, and perhaps her husband would come for her 
because, he too, needed a rest. She could not tell him what 
her husband was — provincial administration or zemstvo 
council— and she seemed to think it funny. And Gomov found 
out that her name was Anna Sergueyevna. 

In his room at night, he thought of her and how they would 
meet next day. They must do so. As he was going to sleep, 

that she could only lately have left school, and 
had been at her lessons even as his daughter was then; he 
remembered how bashful and gauche she was when she laughed 
and talked with a stranger — it must be, he thought, the first 
time she had been alone, and in such a place with men walking 
after her and looking at her and talking to her, all with the 
same secret purpose which she could not but guess. He thought 
of her slender white neck and her pretty, grey eyes. 

‘There is something touching about her,’ he thought as he 
began to fall asleep. 


II 

A week passed. It was a blazing day. Indoors it was 
stifling, and in the streets the dust whirled along. All day Ion®- 
he was plagued with tln'rst and he came into the pavilion every 
few minutes and offered Anna Sergueyevna an iced drink or an 
ice. It was impossibly hot. 

In the evening, when the air was fresher, they walked to the 
jetty to see the steamer come in. There was quite a crowd all 
gathered to meet somebody, for they carried bouquets. And 
among them were clearly marked the peculiarities of Yalta: the 
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elderly ladies were youthfully dressed and there were many 
generals. 

The sea was rough and the steamer was late, and before it 
turned into the jetty it had to do a great deal of manoeuvring. 
Anna Sergueyevna looked through her lorgnette at the steamer 
and the passengers as though she were looking for friends, and 
when she turned to Gomov, her eyes shone. She talked much 
and her questions were abrupt, and she forgot what she had 
said; and then she lost her lorgnette in the crowd. 

The well-dressed people went away, the wind dropped, and 
Gomov and Anna Sergueyevna stood as though they were 
waiting for somebody to come from the steamer. Anna Ser- 
gueyevna was silent. She smelled her flowers and did not look 
at Gomov. 

‘The weather has got pleasanter toward evening,’ he said. 
‘Where shall we go now? Shall we take a carriage?* 

She did not answer. 

He fixed his eyes on her and suddenly embraced her and kissed 
her lips, and he was kindled with the perfume and the moisture 
of the flowers; at once he started and looked round; had not 
someone seen? * 

‘Let us go to your * he murmured. 

And they walked quickly away. 

Her room was stifling, and smelled of scents which she had 
bought at the Japanese shop. Gomov looked at her and thought 
‘What strange chances there are in life!* From the past there 
came the memory of earlier good-natured women, gay in their 
love, grateful to him for their happiness, short though it might 
be; and of others — like his wife — who loved without sincerity, 
and talked overmuch and affectedly, hysterically, as though 
they were protesting that it was not love, nor passion, but 
something more important ; and of the few beautifui cold women, 
into whose eyes there would flash suddenly a fierce expression, 
a stubborn desire to take, to snatch from life more than it can 
give; they were no longer in their first youth, they were capri- 
cious, unstable, domineering, imprudent, and when Gomov 
became cold toward them then their beauty roused him to 
hatred, and the lace on their lingerie reminded him of the scales 
of fish. 

But here there was the shyness and awkwardness of in- 
experienced youth, a feeling of constraint; an impression of 
perplexity and wonder, as though someone had suddenly 
knocked at the door. Anna Sergueyevna, ‘the lady with the 
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toy dog,* took what had happened somehow seriously, with a 
particular gravity, as though thinking that this was her downfall 
and very strange and improper. Her features seemed to sink 
and wither, and on either side of her face her long hair hung 
mournfully down; she sat crestfallen and musing, exactly like a 
woman taken in sin in some old picture. 

‘It is not right,* she said. ‘You are the first to lose respect 
for me,' 

There was a melon on the table. Gomov cut a slice and began 
to eat it slowly. At least half an hour passed in silence. 

Anna Sergueyevna was very touching; she irradiated the 
purity of a simple, devout, inexperienced woman; the solitary 
candle on the table hardly lighted her face, but it showed her 
very wretched. 

‘Why should I cease to respect you?' asked Gomov. ‘You 
don't know what you are saying.' 

‘God forgive me!' she said, and her eyes filled with tears. 
‘It is horrible.' 

‘You seem to want to justify yourself.' 

‘How can I justify myself? I am a wicked, low woman and 
I despise myself. I have no thought of justifying myself. It 
is not my husband that I have deceived, but myself. And not 
only now but for a long time past. My husband may be a good 
honest man, but he is a lackey. I do not know what work he 
does, but I do know that he is a lackey in his soul. I was 
twenty when I married him. I was overcome by curiosity. 

I longed for something. “Surely," I said to myself, “there is 
another kind of life." I longed to live! To live, and to live. 

. . , Curiosity burned me up. . . . You do not understand it, 
but I swear by God, I could no longer control myself. Some- 
thing strange was going on in me. I could not hold myself in. 

I told my husband that I was ill and came here. . , . And here 
I have been walking about dizzily, like a lunatic. . . . And now 
I have become a low, filthy woman whom everybody may 
despise.' 

Gomov was already bored ; her simple words irritated him 
with their unexpected and inappropriate repentance; but for the 
tears in her eyes he might have thought her to be joking or 
playing a part, 

* I do not understand,' he said quietly. ‘ What do you want ? ' 
Slie hid her face in his bosom and pressed close to him. 

‘Believe, believe me, I implore you,’ she said. ‘I love a pure, 
honest life, and sin is revolting to me. I don't know myself 
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what I am doing. Simple people say: “The devil entrapped 
me/* and I can say of myself: “The Evil One tempted me.’** 

‘Don’t, don’t/ he murmured. 

He looked into her staring, frightened eyes, kissed her, spoke 
quietly and tenderly, and gradually quieted her and she was 
happy again, and they both began to laugh. 

Later, when they went out, there was not a soul on the quay; 
the town with its cypresses looked like a city of the dead, but 
the sea still roared and broke against the shore; a boat swung 
on the waves; and in it sleepily twinkled the light of a lantern. 

They found a cab and drove out to the Oreanda. 

‘Just now in the hall/ said Gomov, ‘I discovered your name 
written on the board — von Didenitz. Is your husband a 
German?* 

‘No. His grandfather, I believe, was a German, but he him- 
self is an Orthodox Russian.’ 

At Oreanda they sat on a bench, not far from the church, 
looked down at the sea and were silent. Yalta was hardly 
visible through the morning mist. The tops of the hills were 
shrouded in motionless white clouds. The leaves of the trees 
never stirred, the cicadas trilled, and the monotonous dull sound 
of the sea, coming up from below, spoke of the rest, the eternal 
sleep awaiting us. So the sea roared when there was neither 
Yalta nor Oreanda, and so it roars and will roar, dully, in- 
differently when we shall be no more. And in this continual 
indifference to the life and death of each of us, lives pent up, the 
pledge of our eternal salvation, of the uninterrupted movement of 
life on earth and its unceasing perfection. Sitting side by side with 
a young woman, w'ho in the dawn seemed so beautiful, Gomov, 
appeased and enchanted by the sight of the fairy scene, the sea, 
the mountains, the clouds, the wide sky, thought how at bottom, 
if it were thoroughly explored, everything on earth was beautiful, 
everything, except what we ourselves think and do when we 
forget the higher purposes of life and our own human dignity. 

A man came up — a coast-guard — gave a look at them, then 
went away. He, too, seemed mysterious and enchanted. A 
steamer came over from B'eodossia, by the light of the morning 
star, its own lights already put out. 

‘There is dew on the grass,* salt! Anna Sergueyevna after a 
silence. 

‘Yes. It is time to go home.* 

They returned to the town. 

Ihen every afternoon they met on the quay, and lunched 
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i-ogether, dined, walked, enjoyed the sea. She complained that 
she slept badly, that her heart beat alarmingly. She would ask 
the same question over and over again, and was troubled now by 
jealousy, now by fear that he did not sufficiently respect her. 
And often in the square or the gardens, when there was no one 
near, he would draw her close and kiss her passionately. Their 
complete idleness, these kisses in the full daylight, given timidly 
and fearfully lest any one should see, the heat, the smell of the 
sea and the continual brilliant parade of leisured, well-dressed, 
well-fed people almost regenerated him. He would tell Anna 
Sergueyevna how delightful she was, how tempting. He was 
impatiently passionate, never left her side, and she would often 
brood, and even asked him to confess that he did not respect her, 
did not love her at all, and only saw in her a loose woman. 
Almost every evening, rather late, they would drive out of the 
town, to Oreanda, or to the waterfall; and these drives were 
always delightful, and the impressions won during them were 
always beautiful and sublime. 

They expected her husband to come. But he sent a letter 
in which he said that his eyes were bad and implored his wife 
to come home. Anna Sergueyevna began to worry. 

* It is a good tiling I am going away," she would say to Gomov. 
‘It is fate." 

She went in a carriage and he accompanied her. They drove 
for a whole day. When she took her seat in the car of an 
express train and when the second bell sounded, she said: 

‘I^t me have another look at you. . . . Just one more look. 
Just as you are." 

She did not cry, but was sad and low-spirited, and her lips 
trembled. 

‘I will tliink of you — often," she said. ‘Good-bye. Good- 
bye. Don’t think ill of me. We part for ever. We must, 
because we ought not to have met at all. Now, good-bye." 

The train moved off rapidly. Its lights disappeared, and in a 
minute or two the sound of it was lost, as though everything 
were agreed to put an end to this sweet, oblivious madness. 
Left alone on the platform, looking into the darkness, Gomov 
heard the trilling of the grasshoppers and the humming of the 
telegraph-wires, and felt as though he had just woken up. And 
he thought that it had been one more adventure, one more 
affair, and it also was finished and had left only a memory. He 
was moved, sad, and filled with a faint remorse; surely the 
young woman, whom he would never see again, had not been 
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happy with him; he had been kind to her, friendly, and sincere, 
but still in his attitude toward her, in his tone and caresses, 
there had always been a thin shadow of raillery, the rather 
rough arrogance of the successful male aggravated by the fact 
that he was twice as old as she. And all the time she had 
called him kind, remarkable, noble, so that he was never really 
himself to her, and had involuntarily deceived her. . . . 

Here at the station, the smell of autumn was in the air, and 
the evening was cool. 

' It is time for me to go north,’ thought Gomov, as he left the 
platform. ‘It is time.’ 


Ill 

At home in Moscow, it was already like winter; the stoves 
were heated, and in the mornings, when the children were getting 
ready to go to school, and had their tea, it was dark and their 
nurse lighted the lamp for a short while. The frost had already 
begun. When the first snow falls, the first day of driving in 
sledges, it is good to see the white earth, the white roofs; one 
breathes easily, eagerly, and then one remembers the days of 
youth. The old lime trees and birches, white with hoar-frost, 
have a kindly expression; they are nearer to the heart than 
cypresses and palm trees, and with the dear familiar trees there 
is no need to think of mountains and the sea. 

Gomov was a native of Moscow. He returned to Moscow on 
a fine frosty day, and when he donned his fur coat and warm 
gloves, and took a stroll through Petrovka, and when on 
Saturday evening he heard the church-bells ringing, then his 
recent travels and the places he had visited lost all their charms. 
Little by little he sank back into Moscow life, read eagerly three 
newspapers a day, and said that he did not read Moscow papers 
as a matter of principle. He was drawn into a round of 
restaurants, clubs, dinner-parties, parties, and he was flattered 
to have his house frequented by famous lawyers and actors, and 
to play cards with a professor at the university club. He could 
eat a whole plateful of hot sielianha. 

So a month would pass, and Anna Sergueyevna, he thought, 
would be lost in the mists of memory and only rarely would she 
visit his dreams with her touching smile, just as other women 
had done. But more than a month passed, full winter came, 
and in his memory everything was clear, as though he had 
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parted from Anna Sergueyevna only yesterday. And his 
memory was lit by a light that grew ever stronger. No matter 
how, through the voices of his children saying their lessons, 
penetrating to the evening stillness of his study, through hearing 
a song, or the music in a restaurant, or the snow-storm howling 
in the chimney, suddenly the whole thing would come to life 
again in his memory: the meeting on the jetty, the early morning 
with the mists on the mountains, the steamer from Feodossia 
and their kisses. He would pace up and down his room and 
remember it all and smile, and then his memories would drift 
into dreams, and the past was confused in his imagination with 
the future. He did not dream at night of Anna Sergueyevna, 
but she followed him everywhere, like a shadow, watching him. 
As he shut his eyes, he could see her, vdvidly, and she seemed 
handsomer, tenderer, younger than in reality; and he seemed to 
himself better than he had been at Yalta. In the evenings she 
would look at him from the bookcase, from the fireplace, from 
the comer; he could hear her breathing and the soft rustle of her 
dress. In the street he would gaze at women’s faces to see if 
there were not one like her. . . . 

He was filled with a great longing to share his memories with 
someone. But at home it was impossible to speak of his love, 
and away from home — there was no one. Impossible to talk of 
her to the other people in the house and the men at the bank. 
And talk of what? Had he loved then? Was there anything 
fine, romantic, or elevating or even interesting in his relations 
with Anna Sergueyevna? And he would speak vaguely of love, 
of women, and nobody guessed what was the matter, and only 
liis wife would raise her dark eyebrows and say: 

‘Demitri, the role of coxcomb does not suit you at all.’ 

One night, as he was coming out of the club with his partner, 
an official, he could not help saying: 

‘ If only I could tell what a fascinating woman I met at Yalta.’ 
The official seated himself in his sledge and drove off, but 
suddenly called: 

‘Dimitri Dimitrich!* 

‘Yes?’ 

* You were right. The sturgeon was tainted.’ 

These banal words suddenly roused Gomov’s indignation. 
They seemed to him degrading and impure. What barbarous 
customs and people ! 

What preposterous nights, what dull, empty days ! Furious 
card-playing, gormandizing, drinking, endless conversations 
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about the same things, futile activities and conversations taking 
up the best part of the day and all the best of man’s forces, 
leaving only a stunted, wingless life, just rubbish; and to go 
away and escape was impossible — one might as well be in a 
lunatic asylum or in prison with hard labour. 

Gomov did not sleep that night, but lay burning with indigna- 
tion, and then all next day he had a headache. And the follow- 
ing night he slept badly, sitting up in bed and thinking, or pacing 
from corner to corner of his room. His children bored him, the 
bank bored him, and he had no desire to go out or speak to 
any one. 

In December when the holidays came he prepared to go on a 
journey and told his wife he was going to Petersburg to present 
a petition for a young friend of his — and went to S. Why? 
He did not know. He wanted to see Anna Sergueyevna, to talk 
to her, and if possible to arrange an assignation. 

He arrived at S. in the morning and occupied the best room 
in the hotel, where the whole floor was covered with a grey 
Janvas, and on the tal)le there stood an inkstand grey with dust, 
adorned with a horseman on a headless horse holding a net in 
his raised hand. The porter gave him the necessary informa- 
tion: von Didenitz; Old Goncharna Street, his own house — not 
far from the hotel; lives well, has his own horses, every one 
knows him. 

Gomov walked slowly to Old Goncharna Street and found the 
house. In front of it was a long, grey fence spiked with nails. 

*No getting over a fence like that,’ thought Gomov, glancing 
from the windows to the fence. 

He thought : * To-day is a holiday and her husband is probably 
at home. Besides it would be tactirss to call and upset her. If 
he sent a note then it might fall into her husband’s hanrls and 
spoil everything. It would be better to wait for an opportunity.’ 
And he kept on walking up and down the street, and rountl the 
fence, waiting for his opportunity. He saw a beggar go in at 
the gate and the dogs attack him. lie heard a piano and the 
sounds came faintly to his ears. It must be Anna Sergueyevna 
playing. The door suddenly opened and out of it came nr* old 
woman, and after her ran tlie familiar white Pomeranian. 
Gomov wanted to call liie dog, but his heart suddenly began to 
thump and in his agitation he could not remember tlie dog’s 
name. 

He walked on, and more and more he hated the grey fence 
and thought with a gust of irritation that Anna Sergueyevna 
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had already forgotten him, and was perhaps already amusing 
herself with someone else, as would be only natural in a young 
woman forced from morning to night to behold the accursed 
fence. He returned to his room and sat for a long time on the 
sofa, not knowing what to do. Then he dined and afterward 
slept for a long while. 

‘How idiotic and tiresome it all is,' he thought as he awoke 
and saw the dark windows; for it was evening. ‘I 've had sleep 
enough, and what shall I do to-night?' 

He sat on his bed, which was covered with a cheap, grey 
blanket, exactly like those used in a hospital, and tormented 
himself. 

‘So much for the lady with the toy dog. ... So much for 
the great adventure. . . . Here you sit.' 

However, in the morning, at the station, his eye had been 
caught by a poster with large letters: ‘First Performance of 
The Geisha.' He remembered that and went to the theatre. 

‘It is quite possible she will go to the first performance,' he 
thought. 

The theatre was full and, as usual in all provincial theatres, 
there was a thick mist above the lights, the gallery was noisily 
restless; in the first row before the opening of the performance 
stood the local dandies with their hands behind their backs, and 
there in the governor’s box, in front, sat the governor’s daughter, 
and the governor himself sat modestly behind the curtain and 
only his hands were visible. The curtain quivered ; the orchestra 
tuned up for a long time, and while the audience were coming 
in and taking their seats, Gomov gazed eagerly round. 

At last Anna Sergucyevna came in. She took her seat in the 
third row, and when Gomov glanced at her his heart ached and 
he knew that for him there was no one in the whole world 
nearer, dearer, and more important than she; she was lost in 
this provincial rabble, the little undistinguished woman, with a 
common lorgnette in her hands, yet she filled his whole life; she 
was his grief, his joy, his only happiness, and he longed for her; 
and through the noise of the bad orchestra with its tenth-rate 
fiddles, he thought how dear she was to liim. He thought and 
dreamed. 

With Anna Sergucyevna there came in a young man with 
short side-whiskers, very tall, stooping; with every movement 
he shook and bowed continually. Probably he was the husband 
whom in a bitter mood at Yalta she had called a lackey. And, 
indeed, in his long figure, his side-whiskers, the little bald patch 
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on the top of his head, there was something of the lackey; he 
had a modest sugary smile and in his buttonhole he wore a 
university badge exactly like a lackey’s number. 

In the first entr'acte the husband went out to smoke, and she 
was left alone. Gomov, who was also in the pit, came up to her 
and said in a trembling voice with a forced smile: 

‘How do you do?' 

She looked up at him and went pale. Then she glanced at 
him again in terror, not believing her eyes, clasped her fan and 
lorgnette tightly together, apparently struggling to keep herself 
from fainting. Both were silent. She sat, he stood; frightened 
by her emotion, not daring to sit down beside her. The fiddles 
and flutes began to play and suddenly it seemed to them as 
though all the people in the boxes were looking at them. She 
got up and walked quickly to the exit; he followed, and both 
walked absently along the corridors, down the stairs, up the 
stairs, with the crowd shifting and shimmering before their eyes; 
all kinds of uniforms, judges, teachers, crown-estates, and all 
with badges; ladies shone and shimmered before them, like fur 
coats on moving rows of clothes-pegs, and there was a draught 
howling through the place laden with the smell of tobacco and 
cigar-ends. And Gomov, whose heart was thudding wildly, 
thought: 

‘ Oh, Lord ! Why all these men and that beastly orchestra ? ' 

At that very moment he remembered how when he had seen 
Anna Sergueyevna off that evening at the station he had said 
to himself that everything was over between them, and they 
would never meet again. And now how far off they were from 
the end ! 

On a narrow, dark staircase over which was written: ‘This 
Way to the Amphitheatre,’ she stopped. 

‘How you frightened me!’ she said, breathing heavily, still 
pale and apparently stupefied. ‘Oh! how you frightened me! 
I am nearly dead. Why did you come? Why?’ 

‘Understand me, Anna,’ he whispered quickly. ‘I implore 
you to understand. . . .’ 

She looked at him fearfully, in entreaty, with love in her eyes, 
gazing fixedly to gather up in her memory every one of his 
features. 

‘ I suffer so 1 ’ she went on, not listening to him. ‘ All the time, 
I thought only of you. I lived with thoughts of you. . . . And 
I wanted to forget, to forget, but why, why did you come?* 

A little above them, on the landing, two schoolboys stood and 
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smoked and looked down at them, but Gomov did not care. 
He drew her to him and began to kiss her cheeks, her hands. 

‘What are you doing? What are you doing?’ she said in 
terror, thrusting him away. . . . ‘We were both mad. Go 
away to-night. You must go away at once. . . . I implore you, 
by everything you hold sacred, I implore you. . , . The people 
are coming ’ 

Someone passed them on the stairs. 

‘You must go away,’ Anna Sergueyevna went on in a whisper. 
‘Do you hear, Dimitri Dimitrich? I ’ll come to you in Moscow. 
I never was happy. Now I am unhappy and I shall never, 
never be happy, never! Don’t make me suffer even more! I 
swear, I ’ll come to Moscow. And now let us part. My dear, 
dearest darling, let us parti’ 

She pressed his hand and began to go quickly downstairs, all 
the while looking back at him, and in her eyes plainly showed 
that she was most unhappy. Gomov stood for a while, listened, 
then, when all was quiet, he found his coat and left the theatre. 


IV 

And Anna Sergueyevna began to come to him in Moscow. 
Once every two or three months she would leave S., telling her 
husband that she was going to consult a specialist in women’s 
diseases. Her husband half believed and half disbelieved her. 
At Moscow she would stay at the Slaviansky Bazaar and send 
a message at once to Gomov. He would come to her, and 
nobody in Moscow knew. 

Once as he was going to her as usual one winter morning — he 
had not received her message the night before — he had his 
daughter with him, for he was taking her to school which was 
on the way. Great wet flakes of snow were falling. 

‘'I'hree degrees above freezing,’ he said, ‘and still the snow is 
falling. But the warmth is only on the surface of the earth. In 
the upper strata of the atmosphere there is quite a different 
temperature.’ 

‘ Ves, papa. Why is there no thunder in winter?’ 

He explained this too, and as he spoke he thought of his 
assignation, and that not a living soul knew of it, or ever would 
know. He had two lives: one obvious, which every one could 
see and know, if they were sulTiciently interested, a life full of 
conventional truth and conventional fraud, exactly like the lives 
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of his friends and acquaintances ; and another, which moved 
underground. And by a strange conspiracy of circumstances, 
ev'erything that was to him important, interesting, vital, every- 
thing that enabled him to be sincere and denied self-deception 
and was the very core of his being, must dwell hidden away from 
others, and everything that made him false, a mere shape in 
which he hid himself in order to conceal the truth, as for instance 
his work in the bank, arguments at the club, his favourite gibes 
about women, going to parties with his wife — all tliis was open. 
And judging others by himself, he did not believe the things he 
saw, and assumed that everybody else also had his real vital life 
passing under a veil of mystery as under the cover of the night. 
Every man*s intimate existence is kept mysterious, and perhaps, 
in part, because of that civilized people are so nervously anxious 
that a personal secret should be respected. 

When he had left his daughter at school, Gomov went to the 
Slaviansky Bazaar. He took off his fur coat downstairs, went 
up and knocked quietly at the door. Anna Sergueyevna, 
wearing his favourite grey dress, tired by the journey, had been 
expecting him to come all night. She was pale, and looked at 
him without a smile, and flung herself on his breast as soon as he 
entered. Their kiss was long and lingering as though they had 
not seen each other for a couple of years. 

"Well, how are you getting on down there?* he asked. ‘What 
is your news ? * 

‘Wait. I *11 tell you presently. ... I cannot.* 

She could not speak, for she was weeping. She turned her 
face from him and dried her eyes. 

‘Well, let her cry a bit. ... I *11 wait,* he thought, and sat 
down. 

Then he rang and ordered tea, and then, as he drank it, she 
stood and gazed out of the window. . . . She was weeping in 
distress, in the bitter knowledge that their life had lallcn out so 
sadly; only seeing each other in secret, hiding themselves awaj' 
like thieves! Was not their life crushed? 

‘Don’t cry. . . . Don’t cry,* he said. 

It was clear to him that their love was yet far from its end, 
which there was no seeing. Anna Sergueyevna was more and 
more passionately attached to him; she adored him and it was 
inconceivable that he should tell her that their love must some 
day end ; she would not believe it. 

He came up to her and patted her shoulder fondly and at that 
moment he saw himself in the mirror. 
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His hair was already going grey. And it seemed strange to 
him that in the last few years he should have got so old and ugly. 
Her shoulders were warm and trembled to Ws touch. He was 
suddenly filled with pity for her life, still so warm and beautiful, 
but probably be^nning to fade and wither, like his own. Why 
should she love him so much? He always seemed to women not 
what he really was, and they loved in him, not himself, but the 
creature of their imagination, the thing they hankered for in life, 
and when they had discovered their mistake, still they loved him. 
And not one of them was happy with him. Time passed ; he met 
women and was friends with them, went further and parted, but 
never once did he love; there was everything but love. 

And now at last when his hair was grey he had fallen in love — 
real love — for the first time in his life. 

Anna Sergueyevna and he loved one another, like dear 
kindred, like husband and wife, like devoted friends; it seemed 
to them that fate had destined them for one another, and it was 
inconceivable that he should have a wife, she a husband; they 
were like two birds of passage, a male and a female, which had 
been caught and forced to live in separate cages. They had 
forgiven each other all the past of which they were ashamed; 
they forgave everything in the present, and they felt that their 
love had changed both of them. 

Formerly, when he felt a melancholy compunction, he used 
to comfort himself with all kinds of arguments, just as they 
happened to cross his mind, but now he was far removed from 
any such ideas; he was filled with a profound pity, and he 
desired to be tender and sincere. . . . 

‘Don’t cry, my darling,’ he said. ‘You have cried enough. 

. . , Now let us talk and see if we can’t find some way out.’ 

Then they talked it all over, and tried to discover some means 
of avoiding the necessity for concealment and deception, and the 
torment of living in different towns, and of not seeing each other 
for a long time. How could they shake off these intolerable 
fetters? 

‘How? How?’ he asked, holding his head in his hands. 
‘How?’ 

And it seemed that but a little while and the solution would 
be found and there would begin a lovely new life; and to both of 
them it was clear that the end was still very far off, and that 
their hardest and most difficult period was only just beginning. 


GOUSSIEV 
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GOUSSIEV 

I 

It was already dark and would soon be night. 

Goussiev, a private on long leave, raised himself a little in his 
hammock and said in a whisper: 

‘Can you hear me, Pavel Ivanich? A soldier at Soushan told 
me that their boat ran into an enormous fish and knocked a 
hole in her bottom.’ 

The man of condition unknown whom he addressed, and whom 
everybody in the hospital ship called Pavel Ivanich, was silent, 
as if he had not heard. 

And once more there was silence. . . . The wind whistled 
through the rigging, the screw buzzed, the waves came washing, 
the hammocks squeaked, but to all these sounds their ears were 
long since accustomed and it seemed as though everything were 
wrapped in sleep and silence. It was very oppressive. The 
three patients — two soldiers and a sailor — who had played cards 
all day were now asleep and tossing to and fro. 

The vessel began to shake. The hammock under Goussiev 
slowly heaved up and down, as though it were breathing — one, 
two, three. . . . Something crashed on the floor and began to 
tinkle: the jug must have fallen down. 

‘The wind has broken loose . . said Goussiev, listening 
attentively. 

This time Pavel Ivanich coughed and answered irritably: 

‘You spoke just now of a ship colliding with a large fish, and 
now you talk of the wind breaking loose. ... Is the wind a dog 
to break loose?’ 

‘That ’s what people say.’ 

‘Then people are as ignorant as you. . . . But what do they 
not say? You should keep a head on your shoulders and think. 
Silly idiot!’ 

Pavel Ivanich was subject to seasickness. When the ship 
rolled he would get very cross, and the least trifle would upset 
him, though Goussiev could never see anything to be cross about. 
What was there unusual in this story about the fish or in his 
saying that the wind had broken loose? Suppose the fish were 
as big as a mountain and its back were as hard as a sturgeon’s, 
and suppose that at the end of the world there were huge stone 
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walJs with the snarling winds chained up to them. ... If they 
do not break loose, why then do they rage over the sea as though 
they were possessed, and rush about like dogs? If they are not 
chained, what happens to them when it is calm? 

Goussiev thought for a long time of a fish as big as a mountain, 
and of thick rusty chains; then he got tired of that and began to 
think of his native place whither he was returning after five 
years’ service in the Far East. He saw with his mind’s eye the 
great pond covered with snow. . . . On one side of the pond was 
a brick-built pottery, with a tall chimney belching clouds of 
black smoke, and on the other side was the village. . . . From 
the yard of the fifth house from the comer came his brother 
Alexey in a sledge; behind him sat his little son Vanka in large 
felt boots, and his daughter Akulka, also in felt boots. Alexey 
is tipsy, Vanka laughs, and Akulka’s face is hidden — she is well 
wrapped up. 

‘The children will catch cold . . thought Goussiev. ‘God 
grant them,’ he whispered, ‘a pure right mind that they may 
honour their parents and be better than their father and 
mother. . . .’ 

‘The boots want soling,’ cried the sick sailor in a deep voice. 
‘Aye, aye.’ 

The thread of Goussiev’s thoughts was broken, and instead of 
the pond, suddenly — without rhyme or reason — he saw a large 
bull’s head without eyes, and the horse and sledge did not move 
on, but went round and round in a black mist. But still he was 
glad he had seen his dear ones. He gasped for joy, and his 
limbs tingled and his fingers throbbed. 

‘God suffered me to see them!’ he muttered, and opened his 
eyes and looked round in the darkness for water. 

He drank, then lay down again, and once more the sledge 
skimmed along, and he saw the bull’s head without eyes, black 
smoke, clouds of it. And so on till dawn. 


II 

At first through the darkness there appeared only a blue circle, 
the port-hole, then Goussiev began slowly to distinguish the man 
in the next hammock, Pavel Ivanich. He was sleeping in a 
sitting position, for if he lay down he could not breathe. His 
face was grey, his nose long and sharp, and his eyes were huge, 
because he w'as so thin; his temples were sunk, his beard scanty, 
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the hair on his head long. ... By his face it was impossible 
to tell his class: gentleman, merchant, or peasant; judging by 
liis appearance and long hair he looked almost like a recluse, a 
lay-brother, but when he spoke he was not at all like a monk. 

He was losing strength through his cough and illness and the 
suffocating heat, and he breathed heavily and was always 
moving his dry lips. Noticing that Goussiev was looking at him, 
he turned toward him and said : 

‘I ’m beginning to understand. . . . Yes. , . , Now I under- 
stand.* 

‘What do you understand, Pavel Ivanich?* 

Yes. . . . It was strange to me at first, why you sick men, 
instead of being kept quiet, should be on this steamer, where the 
heat is stifling and stinking, and the pitching and tossing must 
be fatal to you; but now it is all clear to me. . . . Yes. The 
doctors sent you to the steamer to get rid of you. They got 

tired of all the trouble you gave them, brutes like you. . . . You 

don't pay them; you only give a lot of trouble, and if you die 
you spoil their reports. Therefore you are just cattle, and there 
IS no difficulty m getting rid of you. . . . They only need to 
lack conscience and humanity, and to deceive the owners of the 
steamer. We needn*t worry about the first, they are experts 
by nature; but the second needs a certain amount of practice. 

In a crowd of four hundred healthy soldiers and sailors^ five 
sick men are never noticed; so you were carried up to the 
steamer, mixed with a healthy lot who were fcounted in such a 
hurry that nothing wrong was noticed, and when the steamer 

got away they saw fever-stricken and consumptive men Iviner ^ 
helpless on the deck. .. . .* ® 

Goussiev could not make out what Paul Ivanich was talking 
about ; thinking he was being taken to task, he said by way of 
excusing himself: 

‘ I lay on the deck because when we were taken off the baree I 
caught a chill.* *=* 

Shocking!* s&id Pavel Ivanich. ‘They know quite well that 
you can t last out the voyage, and yet they send you here! You 
may get as far as the Indian Ocean, but what then? It is awful 
to think of. . . . And that *s all the return you get for faithful 
unblemished service!* 

Pavel Ivanich looked very angry, and smote liis forehead and 
gasped : 

‘ 1 hey ought to be shown up in the papers. There would be 
an awful row. 
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The two sick soldiers and the sailor were already up and had 
begun to play cards, the sailor propped up in his hammock, 
and the soldiers squatting uncomfortably on the floor. One 
soldier had his right arm in a sling and his wrist was tightly 
bandaged so that he had to hold the cards in his left hand or 
in the crook of his elbow. The boat was rolling violently so 
that it was impossible to get up or to drink tea or to take 
medicine. 

‘You are an orderly?* Pavel Ivanich asked Goussiev. 

‘That *s it. An orderly.* 

‘ My God, my God I’ said Pavel Ivanich sorrowfully. ‘To take 
a man from his native place, drag him fifteen thousand miles, 
drive him into consumption . . . and what for? I ask you. To 
make him an orderly to some Captain Farthing or Midshipman 
Hole! Where ’s the sense of it?* 

‘It *s not a bad job, Pavel Ivanich. You get up in the morn- 
ing, clean the boots, boil the samovar, tidy up the room, and 
then there is nothing to do. The lieutenant draws plans all 
day long, and you can pray to God if you like — or read books — 
or go out into the streets. It *s a good enough life.* 

‘Yes. Very good ! The lieutenant draws plans, and you stay 
in the kitchen all day long and suffer from home-sickness. . . . 
Plans. . . . Plans don*t matter. It ’s human life that matters! 
Life doesn’t come again. One should be sparing of it.* 

‘ Certainly, Pavel Ivanich. A bad man meets no quarter, 
either at home, or in the army, but if you live straight, and do 
as you are told, then no one will harm you. They are educated 
and they understand. . . . For five years now I *ve never been 
in the cells and I *ve only been thrashed once — touch wood !* 

‘ What was that for ? * 

‘Fighting. I have a heavy fist, Pavel Ivanich, Four China- 
men came into our yard: they were carrying wood, I think, but 
I don’t remember. Well, I was bored. I went for them and 
one of them got a bloody nose. The lieutenant saw it through 
the window and gave me a thick ear.* 

‘You poor fool,* muttered Pavel Ivanich. ‘You don’t under- 
stand anything.* 

He was completely exhausted with the tossing of the boat and 
shut his eyes; his head fell back and then flopped forward on to 
his chest. He tried several times to lie down, but in vain, for he 
could not breathe. 

‘And why did you go for the four Chinamen?* he asked after 
a wliile. 
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'For no reason. They came into the yard and I went for 
them/ 

Silence fell. . . . The gamblers played for a couple of hours, 
absorbed and cursing, but the tossing of the ship tired even 
them; they threw the cards away and lay down. Once more 
Goussiev thought of the big pond, the pottery, the village. 
Once more the sledges skimmed along, once more Vanka laughed, 
and that fool of an Akulka opened her fur coat, and stretched 
out her feet; 'Look,* she seemed to say, 'look, poor people, my 
felt boots are new and not like Vanka’s.* 

'She *s getting on for six and still she has no sense!* said 
Goussiev. 'Instead of showing your boots off, why don’t you 
bring home water to your soldier-uncle? I *11 give you a 
present.* 

Then came Andrey, with his firelock on his shoulder, carrying 
a hare he had shot, and he was followed by Tsaichik the cripple, 
who offered him a piece of soap for the hare; and there was the 
black heifer in the yard, and Domna sewing a shirt and crying 
over something, and there was the eyeless bull’s head and the 
black smoke. . . . 

Overhead there was shouting, sailors running; the sound of 
something heavy being dragged along the deck, or something 
had broken. . . . More running. Something wrong? Goussiev 
raised his head, listened, and saw the two soldiers and the sailor 
playing cards again; Pavel Ivanich sitting up and moving his 
lips. It was very close, he could hardly breathe, he wanted a 
drink, but the water was warm and disgusting. . . . The pitch- 
ing of the boat was now better. 

Suddenly something queer happened to one of the soldiers. 

. . . He called ace of diamonds, lost his reckoning, and dropped 
his cards. He started and laughed stupidly and looked round. 

' In a moment, you fellows,* he said and lay down on the floor. 

All were at a loss. They shouted at him but he made no reply. 

'Stiepan, are you ill?’ asked the other soldier with the ban- 
daged hand. ‘ Perhaps we ’d better call the priest, eh ? * 

‘ Stiepan, drink some water,* said the sailor. ' Here, mate, 
have a drink.* 

‘ What *s the good of breaking his teeth with the jug,* shouted 
Goussiev angrily. ‘Don’t you see, you fatheads?* 

‘What?’ 

‘What!’ cried Goussiev. ‘He’s snuffed out, dead. That’s 
what! Good God, what fools! . • .* 
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III 

The rolling stopped and Pavel Ivanich cheered up. He was 
no longer peevish. His face had an arrogant, impetuous, and 
mocking expression. He looked as if he were on the point of 
saying : ‘ I ’ll tell you a story that will make you die of laughter.’ 
Their port-hole was open and a soft wind blew in on Pavel 
Ivanich. Voices could he heard and the splash of oars in the 
water. . . . Beneath the window someone was howling in a 
thin, horrible voice; probably a Chinaman singing. 

‘Yes, We are in harbour,’ said Pavel Ivanich, smiling 
mockingly. ‘ Another month and we shall be in Russia. It ’s 
true; my gallant warriors, I shall get to Odessa and thence I 
shall go straight to Kharkov. At Kharkov I have a friend, a 
literary man. I shall go to him and I shall say; “Now, my friend, 
give up your rotten little love-stories and descriptions of nature, 
and expose the vileness of the human biped. . . , There ’s a 
subject for you.’” 

He thought for a moment and then he said ; 

‘Goussiev, do you know how I swindled them?* 

‘Who, Pavel Ivanich?’ 

‘The lot out there. . . . You see there ’s only first and third 
class on the steamer, and only peasants are allowed to go third. 
If you have a decent suit, and look like a nobleman or a bout- 
geois, at a distance, then you must go first. It may break you, 
but you have to lay down your five hundred roubles. “ What ’s 
the point of such an arrangement?” I asked. “Is it meant to 
raise the prestige of Russian intellectuals?” “Not a bit,” said 
they. “We don’t let you go, simply because it is impossible for 
a decent man to go third. It is so vile and disgusting.” “ Yes,” 
said I. “Thanks for taking so much trouble about decent 
people. Anyhow, bad or no, I haven’t got five hundred roubles 
as I have neither robbed the Treasury nor exploited foreigners, 
not dealt in contraband, nor flogged any one to death, and, 
therefore, I think I have a right to go third class and to take rank 
with the intelligentsia of Russia.” But there ’s no convincing 
them by logic. ... I had to try fraud. I put on a peasant’s 
coat and long boots, and a drunken, stupid expression and went 
to the agent and said; “Give me a ticket, your honour.” 

‘“What ’s your position?” says the agent. 

‘“Clerical,” said I. “My father was an honest priest. He 
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always told the truth to the great ones of the earth, and so he 
suffered much.’** 

Pavel Ivanich got tired with talking, and his breath failed him, 
but he went on : 

‘Yes. I always tell the truth straight out. ... I am afraid 

of nobody and nothing. There *s a great difference between 

myself and you in that respect. You are dull, blind, stupid, you 

see nothing, and you don’t understand what you do see. You 

are told that the wind breaks its chain, that you are brutes and 

worse, and you believe ; you are thrashed and you kiss the hand 

that thrashes you; a swine in a racoon pelisse robs you, and 

throws you sixpence for tea, and you say: ” Please, your honour, 

let me kiss your hand.** You are pariahs, skunks. ... I am 

different. I live consciously. I see everything, as an eagle or 

a hawk sees when it hovers over the earth, and I understand 

everything. I am a living protest. I see injustice — I protest; 

I see bigotry and hypocrisy — I protest; I see swine triumphant — 

I protest, and I am unconquerable. No Spanish inquisition can 

make me hold my tongue. Aye. . . . Cut my tongue out. 

I *11 protest by gesture. . . . Shut me up in a dungeon — I *11 

shout so loud that I shall be heard for a mile round, or I *11 starve 

myself, so that there shall be a still heavier weight on their black 

consciences. Kill me — and my ghost will return. All my 

acquaintances tell me: “You are a most insufferable man, Pavel 

Ivanich ! *’ I am proud of such a reputation. I served three 

years in the Far East, and I have got bitter memories enough 

for a hundred years. I inveighed against it all. My friends 

write from Russia: “Do not come.** But I *m going, to spite 

them. . . . Yes. . . . That is life. I understand. You can 
call that life.* 

Goussiev was not listening, but lay looking out of the port- 
hole ; on the transparent lovely turquoise water swung a boat all 
shining in the shimmering light; a fat Chinaman was sitting in 
It eating rice with chop-sticks. The water murmured softly, and 
over it lazily soared wdiite sea-gulls. 

‘ It would be fun to give that fat fellow one on the back of his 

. . .* thought Goussiev, watching the fat Chinaman and 
yawning. 

He dozed, and it seemed to him that all the world was slum- 
bering. Time slipped swiftly away. The day passed imper- 
ceptibly; imperceptibly the tw'ilight fell. . . . The steamer was 
still no longer but was moving on. 
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IV 

Two days passed. Pavel Tvanich no longer sat up, but lay 
full length; his eyes were closed and his nose seemed to be 
sharper than ever. 

‘Pavel Ivanich!^ called Goussiev, ‘Pavel Ivanich!* 

Pavel Ivanich opened his eyes and moved his lips. 

‘Aren’t you well?’ 

‘It’s nothing/ answered Pavel Ivanich, breathing heavily. 
‘It’s nothing. No, I’m much better. You see I can lie 
down now. I ’m much better. 

‘Thank God for it, Pavel Ivanich.’ 

‘When I compare myself with you, I am sorry for you . . . 
poor devils. My lungs are all right; my cough comes from 
indigestion. ... I can endure this hell, not to mention the 
Red Sea I Besides, I have a critical attitude toward my illness, 
as well as to my medicine. But you , . . you are ignorant. 
. . , It ’s hard lines on you, very hard.’ 

The ship was running smoothly; it was calm but still stifling 
and hot as a Turkish bath; it was hard not only to speak but 
even to listen without an effort. Goussiev clasped his knees, 
leaned his head on them, and thought of his native place. My 
God, in such heat it was a pleasure to think of snow and cold ! 
He saw himself driving on a sledge, and suddenly the horses 
were frightened and bolted. . . . Heedless of roads, dikes, 
ditches, they rushed like mad through the village, across the 
pond, past the works, through the fields. . . - ‘Hold them ini’ 
cried the women and the passers-by. ‘ Hold them in ! ’ But 
why hold them in? Let the cold wind slap your face and cut 
your hands; let the lumps of snow throwm up by the horses 
hoofs fall on your hat, down your neck and chest; let the run- 
ners of the sledge be buckled, and the traces and harness be 
torn and be damned to it! What fun when the sledge topples 
over and you are flung hard into a snowdrift; with your face 
slap into the snow, and you get up all white with your mous- 
tache covered with icicles, hatless, gloveless, with your belt 
undone. . . . People laugh and dogs bark. ... 

Pavel Ivanich, wdth one eye half open, looked at Goussiev and 

asked quietly : 

‘Goussiev, did your commander steal? 

‘ How do I know, Pavel Ivanich? The likes of us don’t hear 
of it.’ 
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A long time passed in silence. Goussiev thought, dreamed, 
drank water; it was difficult to speak, difficult to hear, and he was 
afraid of being spoken to. One hour passed, a second, a third; 
evening came, then night; but he noticed nothing as he sat 
dreaming of the snow. 

He could hear someone coming into the ward ; voices, but 
five minutes passed and all was still. 

*God rest his soul!* said the soldier with the bandaged hand. 
‘ He was a restless man.’ 

‘What?* asked Goussiev. ‘Who?* 

‘He ’s dead. He has just been taken upstairs.’ 

‘Oh, well/ muttered Goussiev with a yawn. ‘God rest his 
soul.’ 

‘What do you think, Goussiev?’ asked the bandaged soldier 
after some time. ‘ Will he go to heaven ? ’ 

‘Who?* 

‘Pavel Ivanich.* 

‘He will. He suffered much. Besides, he was a priest’s son, 
and priests have many relations. They will pray for his soul.* 

The bandaged soldier sat down on Goussiev’s hammock and 
said in an undertone: 

‘You won’t live much longer, Goussiev. You’ll never see 
Russia.* 

‘Did the doctor or the nurse tell you that?’ asked Goussiev. 

‘No one told me, but I can see it. You can always tell when 
a man is going to die soon. You neither eat nor drink, and 
you have gone very thin and awful to look at. Consumption. 
That *s what it is. I *m not saying this to make you uneasy, but 
because I thought you might like to have the last sacrament. 
And if you have any money, you had better give it to the senior 
officer.* 

‘ I have not written home,* said Goussiev. ‘ I shall die and they 
will never know.* 

‘They will know,’ said the sailor in his deep voice. ‘When 
you die they will put you down in the log, and at Odessa they 
will give a note to the military governor, and he will send it to 
your parish or wherever it is. . . .* 

This conversation made Goussiev begin to feel unhappy and 
a vague desire began to take possession of him. He drank water 
— it was not that: he stretched out to the port-hole and breathed 
the hot, moist air — it was not that; he tried to think of his native 
place and the snow — it was not that. . . . At last he felt that 
he would choke if he stayed a moment longer in the hospital. 

* M 94* 
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‘I feel poorly, mates/ he said. 'I want to go on deck. For 
Chnst^s sake take me on deck.' 

Goussiev flung Ins arms round the soldier’s neck and the 
soldier held him with his free arm and supported him up the 
gan^ay. On deck there were rows and rows of sleeping 
soldiers and sailors; so many of them that it was difficult to pick 
a way through them. 

‘Stand up/ said the bandaged soldier gently. ‘Walk after 
me slowly and hold on to my shirt. . . .' 

It was dark. There was no light on deck or on the masts or 
over the sea. In the bows a sentry stood motionless as a statue, 
but he looked as if he were asleep. It was as though the steamer 
had been left to its own sweet will, to go where it liked. 

‘They are going to throw Pavel Ivanich into the sea,’ said the 
bandaged soldier. ‘They will put him in a sack and throw him 
overboard.’ 

‘Yes. That ’s the way they do.* 

‘ But it ’s better to lie at home in the earth. Then the mother 
can go to the grave and weep over it.* 

‘Surely.* 

There was a smell of dung and hay. With heads hanging 
there were oxen standing by the bulwark — one, two, three . . . 
eight beasts. And there was a little horse. Goussiev put out 
his hand to pat it, but it shook its head, showed its teeth, and 
tried to bite his sleeve. 

‘Damn you,’ said Goussiev angrily. 

He and the soldier slowly made their way to the bows and 
stood against the bulwark and looked silently up and down. 
Above them was the wide sky, bright with stars, peace and 
tranquillity — exactly as it was at home in his village; but below 
— darkness and turbulence. Mysterious towering waves. Each 
wave seemed to strive to rise higher than the rest; and they 
pressed and jostled each other and yet others came, fierce and 
ugly, and hurled themselves into the fray. 

There is neither sense nor pity in the sea. Had the steamer 
been smaller, and not made of tough iron, the waves would have 
crushed it remorselessly and all the men in it, without distinction 
of good and bad. The steamer too seemed cruel and senseless. 
The large-nosed monster pressed forward and cut its way through 
millions of waves; it was afraid neither of darkness, nor of the 
wind, nor of space, nor of loneliness ; it cared for nothing, and if 
the ocean had its people, the monster would crush them without 
distinction of good and bad. 
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* Where are we now ? ’ asked Goussiev. 

*1 don’t know. Must be the ocean.* 

‘ There *s no land in sight.* 

‘Why, they say we shan’t see land for another seven days.* 
The two soldiers looked at the white foam gleaming with 
phosphorescence. Goussiev was the first to break the silence. 

‘Nothing is really horrible,* he said. ‘You feel uneasy, as if 
you were in a dark forest. Suppose a boat were lowered and I 
was ordered to go a hundred miles out to sea to fish — I would go. 
Or suppose I saw a soul fall into the water — I would go in after 
him. I wouldn*t go in for a German or a Chinaman, but I ’d 
try to save a Russian.* 

‘Aren’t you afraid to die?* 

‘Yes. I’m afraid. I *m sorry for the people at home. I have 
a brother at home, you know, and he is not steady; he drinks, 
beats his wife for nothing at all, and my old father and mother 
may be brought to ruin. But my legs are giving way, mate, 
and it is hot here. . . . Let me go to bed.* 


V 

Goussiev went back to the ward and lay down in his hammock. 
As before, a vague desire tormented him and he could not make 
out what it was. There was a congestion in his chest, a noise 
in his head, and his mouth was so dry that he could hardly move 
his tongue. He dozed and dreamed, and, exhausted by the 
heat, his cough, and the nightmares that haunted him, towards 
morning he fell into a deep sleep. He dreamed he was in 
barracks, and the bread had just been taken out of the oven, and 
he crawled into the oven and lathered himself with a birch 
broom. He slept for two days and on the third day in the 
afternoon two sailors came down and carried him out of the 
ward. 

He was sewn up in sail-cloth, and to make him heavier two 
iron bars were sewn up with him. In the sail-cloth he looked 
like a carrot or a radish, broad at the top, narrow at the bottom. 
. . . Just before sunset he was taken on deck and laid on a 
board one end of which lay on the bulwark, the other on a box, 
raised up by a stool. Round him stood the invalided soldiers. 

‘Blessed is our God,’ began the priest; ‘always, now and for 
ever and ever.* 

‘Amen!* said three sailors. 
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The soldiers and the crew crossed themselves and looked 
askance at the waves. It was strange that a man should be 
sewn up in sail-cloth and dropped into the sea. Could it happen 
to any one? 

The priest sprinkled Goussiev with earth and bowed. A hymn 
was sung. 

The^ guard lifted up the end of the board, Goussiev slipped 
down it; shot headlong, turned over in the air, then plop I The 
foam covered him, for a moment it looked as though he was 
swathed in lace, but the moment passed — and he disappeared 
beneath the waves. 

He dropped down to the bottom. Would he reach it? The 
bottom is miles down, they say. He dropped down almost 
sixty seventy feet, then began to go slower and slower, 
swung to and fro as though he were thinking; then, borne along 
by the current, he moved more sideways than downward. 

But soon he met a shoal of pilot-fish. Seeing a dark body, 
the fish stopped dead and sudden, all together, turned and went 
back. Less than a minute later, like arrows they darted at 
Goussiev, zigzagging through the water around him. . . . 

Later came another dark body, a shark. Gravely and 
leisurely, as though it had not noticed Goussiev, it swam under 
him, and rolled over on its back ; it turned its belly up, taking 
its ease in the warm, translucent water, and slowly opened its 
mouth with its two rows of teeth. The pilot-fish were wildly 
excited ; they stopped to see what was going to happen. The 
shark played with the body, then slowly opened its mouth under 
it, touched it with its teeth, and the sail-cloth was ripped open 
from head to foot; one of the bars fell out, frighten'ing the pilot- 
fish and striking the shark on its side, and sank to the bottom. 

And above the surface, the clouds were huddling up about the 
setting sun; one cloud was like a triumphal arch, another like a 
lion, another like a pair of scissors. . . . From behind the 
clouds came a broad green ray reaching up to the very middle 
of the sky; a little later a violet ray was flung alongside this, and 
then others, gold and pink. . . , The sky was soft and lilac, pale 
and tender. At first beneath the lovely, glorious sky the ocean 
frowned, but soon the ocean also took on colour — sweet, joyful, 
passionate colours, almost impossible to name in human 
language* 
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A MOSCOW HAMLET 1 

I AM a Moscow Hamlet. Yes. I go to houses, theatres, 
restaurants, and editorial offices in Moscow, and everywhere 
I say the same thing: 

‘God, how boring it is, how ghastly boring I' 

And the sympathetic reply comes; 

‘Yes, indeed, it is terribly boring.* 

This goes on through the day and the evening; and at night 
when I come home and lie down in bed and ask myself in the 
dark why I am so tormented with boredom, I have a restless, 
heavy feeling in my chest, and remember how in one house a 
week ago, when I began to ask what to do for my boredom, an 
unknown gentleman, obviously not a Moscow man, suddenly 
turned to me and said, with irritation: 

‘Oh, you take a piece of telephone cord and hang yourself on 
the nearest telegraph pole! That *s all that *s left for you!* 

Yes, and all the while at night it seems to me that I am 
be^nning to understand why I am so bored. Why? Why? 
This, I believe, is the reason . . . 

To begin with, I know absolutely nothing. I studied some- 
thing once, but damn it, is it because I have forgotten every- 
thing, or because my knowledge is good for nothing, that it 
turns out that I am discovering America every minute? For 
instance, when I am told that Moscow needs main drainage, or 
that whortleberries don’t really grow on trees, I ask in astonish- 
ment: ‘Is that so, really?* 

I have lived in Moscow since I was bom, but, heavens above, 
I don’t know the origin of Moscow, what it exists for, why, 
what ’s the good of it or what it needs. At the meetings of the 
city council I discuss the management of the town with the 
others, but I don’t know how many square miles there are in 
Moscow, how many people, the number of births and deaths, the 
income and expenditure, how much trade we do, or with whom. 

. . . Which city is richer, Moscow or London? If it ’s London, 
then why? God only knows. And when a question is raised 
on the council, I tremble and am the first to shout: ‘Hand it 
over to a committee! A committee!’ 

* This feuilletoQ was published in No. 5667 of the Noifoye Vremya, 
7tb December 1891, under a pseudonym. 
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I murmur to business men that it is time Moscow opened up 
trading relations with China and Persia, but we don’t know 
where China and Persia are, or whether they need anythinc^ 
beside damped and worm-eaten raw silk. From momine till 
evening I gobble at Tiestov’s restaurant and don’t know what 
1 m^ gobbling for. Sometimes I get a part in a play, and I 
don t kn(^ what ’s m the play, I go to the opera to hear The 
(2^een oj spades, and only when the curtain goes up do I remem- 
ber that I haven’t read Pushkin’s tale, or I ’ve forgotten it 

^ produced, and only after it has come a 

smash do I realize that a play exactly like it was written by V. 
Alexandmv, and by Fedotov before him, and by Shpazhinsky 
before him. I cannot speak, or argue, or keep up a conversa- 
tion. When a conversation arises in company about something 
I do not know, I simply begin bluffing. I give my face a rather 

sad, sneering expression, and take my interlocutor by the 
buttonhole, and say : 

This is vzeux JeUj dear fellow,’ or ‘My dear man, you are 
contradicting yourself. ... We ’II settle this interesting ques- 
tion some other time, and come to some agreement; but now, 
for heavens sake, tell me: have you seen Imogen}' ... In 

wl! ^ learned something from the Moscow critics. 

When I m present at a conversation about the theatre or the 
modern drama, I understand nothing about it, but I find no 
difficulty in replying, if I am asked my opinion: ‘Well, yes, 
gentlernen. Suppose it is. . . . But where’s the idea, the 
* a sigh, I exclaim: immortal Molidre, 

where art thou?^ and, gloomily waving my hand, I go into the 
next room. There ’s a certain Lope de Vega, a Danish play- 
wright, I fancy. I sometimes stun the audience with him. 
‘I’ll tell you a secret,’ I whisper to my neighbour, ‘Calderon 
stole this phrase from Lope de Vega. . . And they believe 
me. . . . Well, let them verify! . . . 

On account of my utter lack of knowledge I am quite un- 
cultured. True, I dress according to the fashion, I have my hair 
cut at Theodore’s and my establishment is ehzc, yet I am an 
Asiatic and mauvais ton. With a writing desk, of inlaid work, 
which costs about four hundred roubles, velvet upholstery, 
pictures, carpets, busts, tiger skins — lo, the flue in the fireplace 
is stopped up with a lady’s blouse, or there ’s no spittoon, and 
I and my friends spit on the carpet. From the staircase comes 
a smell of roast goose, the butler’s face is heavy-eyed, there ’s 
dirt and filth in the kitchen, and under the beds and behind the 
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wardrobes there are dust, cobwebs, old boots covered with green 
mould, and papers smelling of cats. There *s always something 
wrong in the house; the chimneys smoke or the lavatory is 
draughty, or the ventilator does not shut, and in order that the 
snow should not come flying from the street into my study, I 
hasten to stop up the ventilator with a cushion. At times I go 
to live in furnished apartments. I lie down on the sofa in my 
room, thinking on the subject of boredom, and in the next room 
to the right the German woman lodger fries cutlets on a kerosene 
stove; and in the room to the left little ladies drum with beer 
bottles on the table. From my room I am studying ‘life,’ lam 
looking at everything from the point of view of furnished apart- 
ments, and I write solely about the German woman, the little 
ladies, dirty serviettes ; or I play the part exclusively of drunkards 
and fallen idealists; and the most important problem I consider 
that of doss-houses and of the intellectual proletariat. Yet 
I feel nothing and observe nothing. I quite readily reconcile 
myself to the low ceilings, black-beetles, the dampness, drunken 
friends who settle themselves on my bed wth their dirty boots 
on. Neither the pavements, covered with a yellow-brown 
slime, nor the dust-heaps, nor the filthy gates, nor the illiterate 
sign - boards, nor the ragged beggars — notliing offends my 
aesthetic sense. I sit, shrivelled up like a hobgoblin on a narrow 
sledge, the wind gets at me from all sides, the driver blindly 
whips me with his whip, the scabby horse hardly trots — but 
I take no heed of it all. It *s all of no consequence! They say 
that the Moscow architects have erected soap-boxes for houses 
and have thereby spoilt the city. But I don’t think that those 
soap-boxes are bad. They say that our museums are beggarly, 
unscientific, and useless. But I do not go to museums. They 
complain that there used to be one decent picture gallery, and 
even that one has been closed by Tretyakov. Well, let him 
close it if he pleases. . . . 

The second cause of my boredom is that I believe I am very 
clever and extraordinarily important. Whether I enter a 
house, or speak, or keep silent, or recite at a literary soiree, or 
gobble at Tiestov’s, I do it with the greatest aplomb. There is 
no discussion I would not intervene in. It ’s true. I can’t 
speak, but I can smile ironically, shrug my shoulders, interject. 
I, an ignorant and uncultured Asiatic, at bottom, I ’m satisfied 
with everything; but I assume an air of being discontented with 
everything, and I manage this so subtly that sometimes I believe 
it myself. When there ’s a funny play on at the theatre, I long 
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to laugh, but I hasten to ^ve myself a serious, concentrated air 
God forbid I should smile! What will my neighbours say? 
Someone behind me is laughing. I look round sternly. A 
wretched lieutenant, a Hamlet like myself, is put out, and says, 
apologizing for his fit of laughter: 

*How cheap! Merely a Punch and Judy show!* 

And during the interval I say aloud at the bar: ‘Hang it all, 
what a play? It *s disgusting.* 

‘Yes, a regular Punch and Judy show,* someone answers, 
‘but it ’s got an idea. . , .* 

‘Well, the motive was worked out ages ago by Lope de Vega, 
and, of course, there can be no comparison! But how boring, 
how incredibly boring!* 

At Imogen my jaws ache with suppressed yawns, my eyes sink 
into my forehead for boredom, my mouth is parched. . . . But 
on my face is a blissful smile. 

‘This is a whiff of the real thing,* I say in an undertone; ‘it *s 
a long while since I had such real pleasure.* 

At times I have a desire to play the fool, to take part in a 
farce, and would do it gladly, and I know it would be the very 
thing for these gloomy times; but — what will they say in the 
offices of The Artist? 

No, God forbid! 

At picture exhibitions I usually screw up my eyes, shake my 
head knowingly and say aloud: 

‘Everything seems to be here, atmosphere, expression, tones. 
But where ’s the essential? . . . Where *s the idea? I ask you, 
where is the idea?* 

From the reviews I demand honest principles, and above all, 
that the articles should be signed by professors, or by men who 
have been exiled to Siberia. No one who isn’t a professor or an 
exile can have real talent. I demand that Mme Yermolov shall 
play only idealistic girls, never more than twenty-one. I insist 
that classical plays must absolutely be staged by professors — ab- 
solutely. I insist that the most minor actors, before taking a part, 
should be acquainted with the literature on Shakespeare, so that 
when an actor says, for instance, ‘ Good night, Bernardo,* the whole 
audience shall feel that he has read eight volumes of criticism. 

I get into print very often indeed. Only yesterday I went 
to the editor of a fat monthly to ask whether he was going to 
publish my novel of nine hundred pages. 

‘ I really don*t know what to do,* the editor said in embarrass- 
ment. ‘ You see, it *s so long . . . and so tedious.* 
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‘Yes/ I say, ‘but it ’s honest.’ 

‘Yes, you ’re right,’ the editor agrees in still greater embar- 
rassment. ‘Of course, I ’ll publish it.* 

My girl and women friends are also unusually clever and im- 
portant. They are all alike; they dress alike, they speak alike, 
they walk alike. There *s only this difference, that the lips of 
one of them curve in a heart shape, while the mouth of another 
opens as wide as an eel-trap when she smiles. 

‘Have you read Protopopov’s last article?* the heart-shaped 
lips ask me. ‘It *s a revelation.* 

‘You must agree,’ says the eel-trap, ‘that Ivan Ivanovich 
Ivanov’s passionate convictions remind one of Belinsky. He ’s 
my only hope.’ 

I confess there was a she. I remember our declaration of 
love so well. She sat on the divan. Lips heart-shaped. Badly 
dressed, ‘no pretensions’; her hair was stupidly done. I take 
her by the waist; her corset scrunches. I kiss her cheek — it 
tastes salty. She is confused, stunned, bewildered. ‘Good 
heavens, how can one combine honest principles with such a 
trivial thing as love? What would Protopopov say if he saw 
us? No, never! Let me go! You shall be my friend.* I say 
that friendship is not enough for me. . . . Then she shakes her 
finger at me archly and says : 

‘Well, I’ll love you on condition that you keep your flag 
flying.’ 

And when I hold her in my arms, she murmurs: 

‘Let us fight together . . .’ 

Then, when I live with her, I get to know that the flue of the 
fireplace is stopped up with her blouse, that the papers under 
her bed smell of cats, that she also bluffs in arguments and 
picture exhibitions, and jabbers like a parrot about atmosphere 
and expression. And she too must have an idea I She drinks 
vodka on the quiet, and when she goes to bed she smears her 
face with sour cream in order to look younger. In her kitchen 
there are beetles, dirty dish-clouts, filth; and when the cook 
bakes a pie, she takes the comb out of her hair and makes a 
pattern on the crust before putting it into the oven; and when 
she makes pastry she licks the currants to make them stick on 
the paste. And I run! run! My romance flies to the devil, and 
she, important, clever, contemptuous, goes everywhere and 
squeaks about me: ‘He betrayed his convictions.’ 

The third cause of my boredom is my furious, boundless 
envy. When I am told that So-and-so has written a very 
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interesting article, that So-and-so 's play is a success, that X won 
two hundred thousand roubles in a lottery, and that N*s speech 
made a profound impression, my eyes begin to squint. They 
close right up, and I say 

‘I ’m glad, awfully, for his sake; of course, you know he was 
tried for theft in ’ 74 .’ 

My soul turns into a lump of lead. I hate the successful 
man with all my being, and I go on : 

‘He treats his wife very badly. He has three mistresses. 
He always squares the reviewers by dining them. Altogether, 
he ’s an utter rogue. . . . His novel isn’t bad, but he’s certainly 
lifted it from somewhere. He ’s a blatant incompetent. . . . 
And, to tell the truth, I don’t find anything particular in this 
novel even. . . 

But if someone’s play is a failure, I ’m very happy and hasten 
to take the writer’s side. 

*No, my dear fellows, no!’ I shout. ‘In this play there’s 
something. It is literature, at all events.’ 

Do you know that all the mean, spiteful, dirty things that are 
being said about people of any reputation in Moscow were 
started by me.^ Let the mayor know that if he managed to 
give us good roads, I should begin to hate him, and I 'd spread 
the rumour that he ’s a highway robber. ... If I am told a 
certain newspaper already has fifty thousand subscribers, I ’ll 
tell every one that the editor is kept by a woman. The success 
of another is a disgrace, a humiliation, a stab in the heart for 
me. . . . What question can there be of a social or a political 
consciousness? If I ever had one, envy devoured it long 
ago. 

And so, knowing nothing, uncultured, very clever and exces- 
sively important, squinting with envy, with a huge liver, yellow, 
grey, bald, I wander from house to house all over Moscow, dis- 
colouring life, and bringing with me into every house something 
yellow, grey, bald. . . . 

‘God, how boring!’ I say with despair in my voice. ‘How 
ghastly boring!’ 

I ’m catching, like the influenza. I complain of boredom, 
look important, and slander my friends and acquaintances from 
envy, and lo, a young student has already taken in what I say. 
He passes his hand over his hair solemnly, throws away his book, 
and says: 

‘Words, words, words . . . God, how boring!’ 

He squints, his eyes begin to close, like mine, and he says: 
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*The professors are lecturing for the famine fund now. I *m 
afraid half the money will go into their own pockets.’ 

I wander about like a shadow, doing nothing; my liver is 
growing, growing. . . . Time passes, passes. Meanwhile, I 'm 
getting old, weak. One day I '11 catch the influenza and be 
taken off to the Vagankov cemetery. My friends will remember 
me for a couple of days and then forget, and my name will no 
longer be even a sound. . . . Life does not come again; if you 
have not lived during the days that were given you, once only, 
then write it down as lost. . . . Yes, lost, lost. 

And yet I could have learned anything. If I could have got 
the Asiatic out of myself, I could have studied and loved Euro- 
pean culture, trade, crafts, agriculture, literature, music, paint- 
ing, architecture, hygiene. I could have had superb roads in 
Moscow, begun trade with China and Persia, brought down the 
death-rate, fought ignorance, corruption and all the abominations 
which hold us back from living. I could have been modest, 
courteous, jolly, cordial; I could have rejoiced sincerely at other 
people’s success, for even the least success is a step towards 
happiness and truth. 

Yes, I could have! I could have! But I am a rotten rag, 
useless rubbish. I am a Moscow Hamlet. Take me off to the 
Vagankov cemetery ! 

I toss about under my blanket, turning from side to side. 
I cannot sleep. All the while I think why I am so tortured with 
boredom, and these words echo in my ears until the dawn : 

‘You take a piece of telephone cord and hang yourself on the 
nearest telegraph pole. That 's all that ’s left for you.' 
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AT THE CEMETERY 

*Thf. wind is rising, and it ’s getting dark already. Hadn’t we 
better be getting home?’ 

The wind walked over the yellow leaves of the old birch trees, 
and a hail of big drops scattered down upon us. One of the 
company slipped on the clayey ground, and clutched at a large 
grey cross to save himself from falling. 

^ Yegor Griasnorukov, Privy Councillor and Knight,’ he read. 
T knew the gentleman. . . . He loved his wife, wore the order 
of Stanislav, read nothing. . . . His digestion was perfect. . . . 
That was a life worth living. One would have thought he had 
no need to die, but, alas! a mischance was on the look-out for 
him. , . . The poor man fell a victim to his genius for observa- 
tion. Once, while he was listening at the keyhole, the door hit 
his head so hard that he got concussion and died. Under that 
cross lies a man who loathed verses from his very cradle. . . . 
As if to deride him, the whole monument is plastered with them. 

. . . Here ’s somebody coming.’ 

A man in a worn-out overcoat, with a clean-shaven bluish 
face, came up to us. He had a bottle of vodka under Iris arm, 
and a parcel with sausage in it stuck out of his pocket. 

‘Where is the grave of Moushkin, the actor?’ he asked in a 
hoarse voice. 

We led him towards it. Moushkin had died tw'o years before. 

‘Are you a government clerk?’ we asked him. 

‘No, I ’m an actor. Nowadays one can’t distinguish an actor 
from a clerk of the archives. You ’ve noticed it, quite right. 
It ’s curious — though not exactly flattering to the ofiicials.’ 

Moushkin's grave was hard to find. It had grown rank; it 
was covered with weeds, not like a grave at all. A cheap, little 
cross, drooping, mossed over, frost-blackened, looked old, 
dejected, and sick. 

‘ . forgettable friend, Moushkin,’ we read. Time had 

wiped away two letters and corrected the lie of man. 

‘Actors and journalists collected for a monument and drank 
it away. . . - Good lads.’ The actor sighed, bowing down to 
the ground; his knees and hat touched the wet earth. 

‘ What do you mean, they drank it away ? ’ 
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‘Quite simple. They collected the money, put the lists in 
the papers, and drank it away. ... I don’t say it to blame 
them, but that ’s how it was. . . . Your health, gentlemen. 
Here ’s to your health, and to his everlasting memory.* 

‘ There ’s not much health in boozing, and everlasting memory 
is a sad business. Let *s hope God has a temporary memory; 
as for an everlasting one — well.’ 

‘That's perfectly true. Moushkin was a famous man; they 
carried a score of wreaths behind his coffin, and he ’s forgotten 
already. He 's forgotten by those who liked him, and re- 
membered by those he wronged. I shall never forget him, 
never, never, for I never had anything from him except wrong. 
I don’t like him.’ 

‘What wrong did he do you?* 

‘A great wrong.’ The actor sighed, and an expression of 
bitter injury spread over his face. ‘ He was a rogue and a 
robber, rest his soul. By looking at him and listening to him, 
I became an actor. By his art he lured me away from home; 
he seduced me with artistic vanity; he promised so much, and 
gave me only — tears and sorrow. . . . The actor’s bitter fate. 
I lost everything — youth, temperance, the likeness of God. . . . 
Not a farthing to bless myself with, boots down at heel, fringes 
to my trousers, my face just as if dogs had gnawed it all over. 
. . . Free-thinking and folly in my head. He took away my 
faith, the robber. It would be all right if I had some talent, 
but no, I 've been lost for nothing. . . . It 's cold, gentlemen. 
Won’t you have a drop? There ’s enough to go round. Br-r-r. 
Let us drink to the repose of his soul. I don’t like him, he 's 
dead; all the same he 's the only one I have in the world, like 
one of my own fingers. This is the last time I shall see him. 

. . . The doctors said I shall die of drink soon, so I came to say 
good-bye to him. We must forgive our enemies.’ 

We left the actor to talk to the dead Moushkin, and walked 
away. A drizzle, cold and fine, began to fall. 

Where the main path turned, covered with rough gravel, we 
met a funeral procession. Four bearers in white cotton belts 
and dirty boots, hung round with leaves, carried a brown coffin. 
It was getting dark, and they hurried, stumbling and swinging 
the bier. 

‘ We ’ve only been a couple of hours walking here, and this is 
the third they have brought in. . . . Let us go home.’ 
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AT THE POST OFFICE 

The other day we went to the funeral of the wife of our old 
postmaster, Sladkoperzov. After the lady had been buried, 
according to the custom of our fathers and grandfathers we 
gathered at the post office to ‘commemorate/ 

When the pancakes were put on the table, the old widower 
cried bitterly, and said: ‘The pancakes are just as rosy as my 
dear wife was. Just as beautiful. Prc-cisely.* 

‘It’s true,’ the company agreed. ‘She was beautiful . . . 
first class.’ 

‘Ye-es. Every one was amazed when they saw her. . . . 
But, gentlemen, I did not love her for her beauty or her gentle 
disposition. Those qualities belong to the nature of woman; 
one often finds them in this world below. I loved her for another 
quality of her soul. I loved her — God rest her soul — because, 
in spite of all the liveliness and playfulness of her character, 
she was faithful to her husband. She was true to me although 
she was only twenty and I shall soon be past sixty. She was 
faithful to me, an old man.’ 

The sexton, who had been eating with us, coughed eloquently. 

‘You don’t seem to believe it?’ the widower turned to him. 

‘It ’s not that I don’t believe,’ the sexton said in confusion. 

‘ But . . . you see . . . young wives nowadays are so often 
what d’ you call it . . . rendezvous . . . sauce proven^ale . . .’ 

‘You don’t believe it. I ’ll prove it to you. I kept up her 
faithfulness by various strategical methods, as you might say, 
a kind of fortification. With my cunning behaviour, my wife 
could not possibly have been unfaithful to me. I employed 
cunning to safeguard my marriage bed. I know some words, a 
sort of passwords. I had only to say those words and — basta, 

I can sleep in peace as far as unfaithfulness goes.’ 

‘What were the words?’ 

‘Quite simple- I spread a wicked rumour in the towm. You 
know it, I ’m sure. I used to tell every one: ‘My wife, Aliona, 
is the mistress of Ivan Alexeyich Salikhvatsky, the Chief of 
Police.’ Those w'ords were enough. Not a single man dared 
to make love to Aliona for fear of the anger of the Chief of Police. 

If any one happened to catch sight of her, he would run away 
for dear life, in case Salikhvatsky should get the idea into his 
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head. Ha ha ha! You try having something to do with that 
whiskery idol. You won’t get any fun out of it. He ’ll write 
five official reports about your sanitation. If he saw your cat 
in the street, he ’d write a report as if it was straying cattle.’ 

‘So your wife didn’t live with Ivan Alexeyich, then?* we said 
in a slow-voiced amazement. 

‘Oh, no! That was my cunning. Ha ha ha! I took you 
youngsters in properly. That ’s what it comes to,’ 

Three minutes passed in silence. We sat and were silent, 
and we felt insulted and ashamed for having been so cleverly 
cheated by the fat, red-nosed old man. 

‘Pray God you marry again,* muttered the sexton. 


SCHULZ 1 

A FRAGMENT 

It was a cheerless October morning, and large flakes of snow 
were drifting from the clouds. It was not yet winter — cart 
wheels still rattled loudly on the pavement. The snow that 
settled on Kostya Schulz’s long, gown-like overcoat melted 
quickly, and turned to fine drops. Kostya, a pupil of the first 
form, was full of gloom. Partly the weather was to blame, 
partly the fable of ‘The Monkey and the Glasses.* He had not 
got the fable by heart, and he pictured the scene in the class- 
room; the teacher of Russian, tall, corpulent, spectacled, stand- 
ing so close to him that Kostya could study the little buttons 
of his waistcoat and his watch-chain with its cornelian stone. 
The teacher would ask in that little tenor voice: ‘Well, you 
haven’t learned it? . . .’ Partly, the nurse was to blame. 
Before leaving home he was rude to her; to spite her he refused 
to take cutlets for his lunch. Already he regretted the cutlets, 
for he was hungry. 

At the end of the street the school came in view. Twenty to 
nine by the watchmaker’s ! Kostya’s heart contracted. Good- 
ness ! What a change ! In August when mamma took him to 
the entrance exam. — the first lesson days — how keen he was, 
how he dreamed of school, how bored he felt on feast days and 
Sundays! Now, in October, all was hard, stern, cold! 

‘Taken from the Russian six-volume edition of Tchekhov’s letters. 
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Three houses ahead of him walked Serguey Scmionovich, the 
arithmetic teacher. In his top-hat he seemed so secure, solid; 
his high leather galoshes scratched the pavement so sternly, 
implacably. How much did the shoemaker charge him for 
those galoshes.^ And when making them did he know they 
would express so perfectly the character of the man now 
wearing them? . . . 


LIFE IS WONDERFUL 1 

Life is quite an unpleasant business, but it is not so very hard 
to make it wonderful. For which purpose it is not enough that 
you should win 200,000 roubles in a lottery, or receive the order 
of the White Eagle, or marry a beautiful woman — all these 
blessings are transitory and are liable to become a habit. But 
to feel continuously happy, even in moments of distress and 
sorrow, the following is needed: 

(a) To be satisfied with your present state; and 

(b) To rejoice in the knowledge that things might have been 
much worse. 

When your matches suddenly go off in your pocket, rejoice 
and offer thanks to heaven that your pocket is not a gun- 
powder magazine. 

When your relations come to pay you a visit during your 
holiday in the country, don’t get pale, but exclaim triumphantly : 

* How very lucky it is not the police I’ 

If you get a splinter in your finger, rejoice that it is not in 

your eye. 

If your wife or sister-in-law practises scales on the piano, 
don’t lose your temper, but be grateful for the joy that you are 
listening to music, and not to the howling of jackals, or to a 
cat’s concert. 

Rejoice that you are not a tram-horse, nor a Koch bacillus, 
nor a trichina, nor a pig, nor an ass, nor a bear led by a gipsy, 
nor a bug. 

* This article appeared in the original in No. 17 of the humorous paper 
Oskolki in 1885, when Tchekhov, then only twenty -five, was being paid 
literally in farthings for his contributions. Li/e is Wonder/ul has not 
been includ^ in Tchekhov’s collected works. 
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Rejoice that at the moment you are not a prisoner in the dock ; 
that you are not interviewing your creditors, and that you have 
not to arrange the question of fees with Turba, the editor. 

If you live in a place not so remote as Siberia, can*t you feel 
pleased at the idea, that by mere chance you might have been 
deported there? 

If you have pain in one tooth, rejoice that it is not all your 
teeth that are aching. 

Rejoice that you can afford not to read the Daily Citizen ; 
that you have not to drive a sewage cart, nor to be married to 
three women simultaneously. 

If you are removed to a police cell, jump for joy that it is not 
the fiery gehenna that you hu\ c been taken to. 

If you are flogged with a birch rod, kick your legs in rapture, 
and exclaim: ‘How very happy I am that it is not nettles I am 
being flogged with!* 

If your wife has been unfaithful to you, rejoice that she has 
betrayed merely yourself, and not your country. 
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A FAIRY TALE 

THE HISTORY OF ‘THE BET* 

In 1899 Tchekhov sold the copyright of his works to Marx, the 
well-knovvn Russian publisher of the popular illustrated weekly 
the Niva, for the sum of 75,000 roubles. Under this agreement 
Tchekhov had to collect his works, scattered in various periodi- 
cals over a period of nearly twenty years, in order to supply the 
publisher with material for the original ten-volume edition.^ 
Speaking of the labour of preparing the material for the ten- 
volume edition Tchekhov says, in his letter to Nemirovich- 
Danchenko of 24th November 1899: ‘ Marx*s proofs are drudgery; 
I have hardly finished the second volume; and if I had known 
beforehand how hard it would be, I should have asked Marx 
not for seventy-five but for one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand roubles.* Apart from the labour of collecting and select- 
ing.Tchekhov worked very earnestly on editing the material. The 
seriousness with which he went through the old stories, which 
were to be included in the collected works, may be gathered from 
the folloNving example. 

One of the stories which appeared in this collection is The Bet. 

J his story as we now know reproduces two chapters of a story 
called A Fairy Tale, which was originally published in three 
chapters in the Novoye Vreifiya, No. 4613, 1889. In preparing 
A Fairy Tale for inclusion in his collected works, Tchekhov 
struck out the third chapter and changed its title to that of 
The Bet. By so doing he deliberately turned A Fairy Tale into 
its antithesis. 

In The Bet a rich banker discusses with a young man, a lawyer, 
the question of capital punishment. The banker maintains 
that a man would prefer death to a long term of imprisonment. 

* The ten-volume edition of Tchekhov’s collected works was published 
by Marx during the years 1899-190X. In 1903 Marx published a now 
edition in sixteen volumes, giving it as a supplement to the subscribers 
to his weekly Niva. All the material for those two editions was selected 
and edited by Tchekhov himself. In 1911 Marx published twelve more 
volumes of Tchekhov’s writings. These volumes include nearly all the 
work of Tebekhov’s early period — work not selected by the author — as 
well as his latest work, as, for instance, The Cherry Orchard and The 
Hride. 
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The young man is willing to bet that he can endure solitary 
confinement for fifteen years, A sum of 2,000,000 roubles is 
offered by the banker on condition that if the prisoner leaves his 
prjson even a couple of hours before the stipulated term, he is 
to forfeit the stake. Fifteen years pass, the day of liberation 
comes. During those years all that is known about the prisoner 
is that he had asked for a great number of books on various 
subjects, and that all these books have been supplied to him. 
During that time the affairs of the banker have grown worse, 
and finding it difficult to pay the 2,000,000 roubles, he steals 
into the prisoner's room on the very eve of his liberation, 
with the intention of killing him. But this is what he finds : 

In the prisoner’s room a candle is burning dim. The prisoner 
himself is sitting at the table. Only his back, the hair on his 
head, and his hands are visible. On the table, on the chairs, 
on the carpet — everywhere— open books are strewn. . , , On 
the table before his bended head lies a sheet of paper, on which 
something is written in a tiny hand. The banker takes the 
sheet from the table and reads as follows: 

‘To-morrow at twelve o’clock midnight, I shall obtain my 
freedom and the right to mix with people. But before I leave 
this room and see the sun, I think it necessary to say a few words 
to you. On my own clear conscience and before God who sees 
me I declare to you that I despise freedom, life, health, and all 
that your books call the blessings of the earth. 

‘For fifteen years I have diligently studied earthly life. True, 
I have seen neither the earth nor the people, but in your books, 
I have drunk fragrant wine, sung songs, hunted deer and wild 
boar in the forests, loved women. . . . And beautiful women, 
like clouds ethereal, created by the magic of your poets’ genius, 
have visited me by night, and have whispered to me wonderful 
tales which have made my head drunken. In your books I have 
climbed the summits of Elbruz and Mont Blanc and have seen 
from thence how the sun rises in the morning, and in the evening 
floods the sky, the ocean and the mountain ridges with a purple 
gold. I have seen from thence how above me lightnings glimmer 
cleaving the clouds; I have seen green forests, fields, rivers, lakes, 
cities; I have heard sirens singing, and the playing of the pipes 
of Pan; I have touched the wings of beautiful devils who came 
flying to me to speak of God. ... In your books I have cast 
myself into bottomless abysses, worked miracles, burned cities 
to the ground, preached new religions, conquered whole coun- 
tries. ... 
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‘Your books have given me wisdom. All that unwearying 
human thought created in the ages is compressed to a little lump 
in my skull. I know that I am more clever than you all. . . . 

‘And I despise your books, despise all earthly blessings and 
wisdom. Everything is void, frail, visionary, and elusive like 
a mirage. Though you be proud and wise and beautiful, yet 
will death wipe you from the face of the earth like the mice 
underground; and your posterity, your history, and the im- 
mortality of your men of genius will be as frozen slag burnt 
down together with the terrestrial globe. 

‘You are mad and have gone the wrong way. You take a lie 
for truth, and ugliness for beauty. You would marvel if by 
certain conditions there should suddenly grow on apple and 
orange trees, instead of fruit, frogs and lizards, and if roses 
should begin to breathe the odour of a sweating horse. So do 
I marvel at you, who have bartered heaven for earth. I do not 
want to understand you. 

‘That I may show you indeed my contempt for that by which 
you live, I renounce the two millions, of which I once dreamed 
as of paradise and which I now despise. That I may deprive 
myself of my right to them, I shall come out from here five 
minutes before the stipulated term, and thus shall break the 
agreement. . . .* 

The banker having read that sheet, kissed the man’s head, 
and went back to his house. Next morning the night watch- 
man came running to him to tell him that the prisoner had been 
seen climbing through the window into the garden, rushing to 
the gate and disappearing. The banker and his servants went 
to the prisoner’s room and established the fact that the prisoner 
had escaped. To prevent the circulation of possible rumours 
the banker took away the paper with the prisoner’s renunciation 
of the two millions, and, going back to the house, locked it in 
his safe. 

That is how The Bet ends. Now we give its continuation, 
Chapter III, as it first appeared in the Novoye Vremya, under the 
title A Fairy Tale. 


Chapter III 

A year passed. The banker was giving a party. Many 
learned men were present at the party and interesting con- 
versations w'ere carried on. Among other things, the conversa- 
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tion turned on the purpose of life and on the destiny of man. 
They spoke of the rich young man, of perfection, of gospel love, 
of vanity of vanities and so on. The guests, mostly consisting 
of very rich men, almost all proclaimed the worthlessness of 
riches. One of them said: ‘Among those whom we consider 
saints or geniuses, rich men are as rare as comets in the sky. 
Hence it follows that riches are no necessary condition for the 
perfection of the human race, or to put it briefly, riches are not 
at all needed. And all that is not needed, is only an obstacle. . . . 

‘Quite so!’ another guest agreed. ‘Therefore the highest 
expression of human perfection, though in a crude form (a more 
refined has not yet been invented), is monastic ascetism, that is, 
the most complete renunciation of life for the sake of an ideal. 
It is impossible at one and the same tune to serve God and the 
Stock Exchange.’ 

‘I can’t see why it should be so!’ a third guest broke in with 
irritation. ‘To my mind, in renunciation of life there is nothing 
resembling the highest perfection. Do understand me ! To 
renounce pictures means to renounce the artist; to renounce 
women, precious metals, wine, good climate, means to renounce 
God, since all the^e were created by God ! And, surely, ascetics 
serve God ! ^ 

‘Perfectly true!’ said the old millionaire, the banker’s rival 
on the exchange. ‘Add to this too that ascetics exist only in 
imagination. There are no such people on earth. True, old 
men happen to give up women, blase men — money, disappointed 
men — fame; yet I have been living on this earth for sixty-six 
years and not once in my life have I come across a healthy, strong, 
and not stupid man who, for instance, would refuse a million. . . .’ 

‘Such men do exist,’ said the host, the banker. 

‘Have you met them?’ 

‘Fortunately I have. . . .* 

‘Impossible!* replied the old millionaire. 

‘ I assure you, I know such a poor man who has on principle 
refused two millions.* 

The millionaire laughed, and said : 

‘You have been mystified. I repeat, there are no such men; 
and I am so deeply convinced of this that I am willing to bet 
any amount on it, say, a million. . . .’ 

‘I bet three millions!’ the banker exclaimed. 

‘Agreed! I bet three millions ! ’ 

The banker’s head swam. He was so sure of his victory that 
he felt sorry at not having made the stake five millions. That 
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amount would be just sufficient to improve his affairs on the 
exchange. 

* Hands on it!* the millionaire exclaimed. ‘When will you 
give us the proof?* 

‘At once!* the banker said triumphantly. 

He was going to his study to get out of his safe the paper with 
the renunciation; but the butler then entered and said to him: 

‘There is a gentleman who wishes to see you.* 

The banker apologized to his guests and left the room. No 
sooner had he entered the reception-room than a well-dressed 
man rushed up to him. Amazingly pale and with tears in his 
eyes he caught the banker*s hand and began in a trembling voice : 

‘Forgive me . - . Forgive me! . . .* 

‘What is it you want? asked the banker. ‘Who are you?* 

‘ I am the fool who has wasted fifteen years of life and re- 
nounced two millions.* 

‘ What do you want then ? * the banker repeated, growing pale. 

‘ I made an awful mistake. The man who does not see life, 
or who has no power of enjoying its blessings, should not judge 
of life. The sun shines so brightly ! Women are so fascinat- 
ingly lovely ! Wine is so palatable ! The trees are so beautiful ! 

. . . Books are only a feeble reflection of life, and that shadow 
has robbed me ! 

‘My dear sir,* the lawyer went on, dropping on liis knees, 
‘I do not ask you for two millions, I have no right to them; but 
I implore you, let me have a hundred or two hundred thousand 
roubles! Or I shall kill myself!’ 

‘ Very well ! * the banker said in a dull voice. ‘ To-morrow you 
shall have what you want.* 

And he hurried back to his guests. He was seized by an 
inspiration. He passionately wished this very moment to declare 
to all in a loud voice that he, the banker, deeply despised millions, 
the exchange, freedom, love of women, health, human words, 
and that he himself renounced life, and to-morrow would give 
everything to the poor and retire from life. . . . But as he came 
into the drawing-room it occurred to him that he owed more 
than he possessed, that he had no longer the strength to love 
women and to drink wine, and that therefore his renunciation 
would in the eyes of men have no meaning — he remembered all 
this, and exhausted, he dropped into a chair and said: 

‘ You have won ! I am ruined ! * 
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Frunkllu’s (Benjamin) Autobiography. 316 

Gibbon (Edward). Autobiography of. 511 (5'ee a/so Hi. ^tort) 

Gladstone. Life of. By G. W. E. Kusyell (' Onlooker'). 661 
Goethe. Life of. By G. H. Lewes. Intro, by Havelock Kills. 269 
Hasting (Warren). Life of. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 452 
Hodson of Ilodeon's Horse. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 401 (956 

Hudson (W. H.), Far Away and Lon^ Ago. Autobiography of his youth. 
Hutciiineon (Col.). Alemoirs of. Intro. Monograph by F. P. G. Guizot. 81 / 
Johnson (Dr Samuel), Life of. By James Boswell. 2 vols. 1 -2 

»• Lives of the Poets. 770—1 {See also Travel.) 

Keats (.^bn). Life and Letters of. By Lord Houghton. Introduction 
by R. Lynd. 801 {See also Poetry and Drama) 

Lamb (Charles). Letters of. 2 vols. 342-3 

{See also Essays and For Yoono People) 
l^coln ( Abraliuiu), i.iio of. By liom-y B,^i Biiius. J {.See also Oratv>ry) 
Mahomet, Lilo of. By W asUington Irving, intro. Prof. E. V . Arnold. 513 


'Fbe Publishers regret that^ oain^ to n'ortime 
difficulties and shortages, son/e of the voltsrnes 
Ofay be S'-und tn bt tempr*ra^ily out of J>rin/. 


Issued January 1942 
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biography — continued 

Ma7,zini, Life of. By Bolton Kin?, If.A. 562 

Mozart. I^ffe of. By Edward Holmes. Intro, by Ernest Newman 564 , 
Napoleon. Tdfe of. By J. Q. Lockhart. 3 J^owman. 564 

Nelson. Life of. By Robert Southey. 52 fof New«ft<,ti* 7 oo 

Newcastle (First Duke of). Life of, and other wiitlnra 

Outram (Sir J.). The Bayard of India. BySp?^’. J iY?tte° 

Pepys 0 Diary. Lord Braybrooke’s 1554 cd. 2 role. 63-4 

riut^cb s Noble Greeks and Romans. Dryden’s Translation 

Rorteed. with Introduction, by Arthur Hu^h Clo^h. 3 JoVis 

Rousseau, Confessions of. 2 vols. 859-60 «. v 

Scott (Sir Walter), Life of (abridged). By J. O. Lockhart. 55 
Scott B Lives of the NoTelista. Introduction by George Saintsburr 33 i 

(<See also Ficttion and Po*trt) ^ 

Seebobm (Frederic): The Oxford Reformers. 665 
Shakcbpeare. Life and Work of. By Oiiphant Smeaton 514 

{See also Poktrt anx> Dbama) 

to Stella. Newly deciphered and edited by J. K. Moor- 
head. Introduction by Sir Walter Scott. 757 ‘•iocr 

<^ee aUo Essats and Fiction) 

Vasari’e Llvee of the Paintere. Trans, by A. B. Hinds 4 voln tsa-t 
V oltaire’s Lih^ofCha^l^^XU. Introduction by Rt Hon. J. BuJns. ^270 

Walpole (Horace). Selected Letters of. Intro, by W. Hadlev MA 775 

Wellington. Life of. By G. R. Qleig. 341 «aaiey. m.A. 775 

Wesley's JouraaJ, 4 Tols. Intro, by Rev. F. W”. Macdonald. 105-8 

Woo^an’d (John) Journal and Other Papers. Introduction by Vi^ D 
Scudder. 402 * 

CLASSICAL 

y A-'echylne’ Lyrical Dramas. Translated by Professor J S Blackle fl 2 
> Aristophanes The Frogs, The Clouds. The Theemophorlans.” 616 

,. The Achai^ans, The Knights, and The Birds. Frero’s 

.. , Translation. Introduction by John P. Maine. 344 

Aristotle s Politics. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 605 

— , „ Poetics, etc., and Demetrius on Style, etc. Edited bv Ray t a 

Moxon. 901 (See also Pbiixisopht) * * 

Caesar’s The GalJic War and Other Commentaries. Translated by W. A. 

Cicero’s Essays and Select Letters. Intro. Note by de Qulncey 345 
Epictetus, Moral Discourses, etc. Elizabeth Carter’s Translation’ EdltAH 
by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. 404 “ 

/ Euripides’ PUys in 2 vols. Introduction by V. R. Reynolds. Translated 

by M. Wodhull and R. Potter, with Shelley’s ‘ Cyclops' and Dean 
Milman’s ‘ Bacchanals.* 63. 271 ^ tiean 

Herodotus. Rawlinson’s Translation, omitting his Essavs. and Annnn. 

dices. Edited, with Intro., by E. H. Blakeney. M.A. 2 vols 405 -e 
Homer’s Iliad. Lord Derby’s Translation. 463 

„ Odyssey. William Cowper’s Translation. 454 
Horace. Complete Poetical Works. 515 

Hutchinson’s (W. M. L.) The Muses’ Pageant. 3 vols. 58l son at>h S 7 > 
Livy’s History of Rome. Vols. I-VI. Translated by ' Rev (Janon 
Roberta. 603, 669, 670, 749, 765, and 756 t^anon 

Lucretius: On the Nature of Things. Translated by W. E Leonard 750 
Blurous Aurelius* Meditations. Introduction by W. H. d’ Rouse ’ 9 
Ovid: Selected Works. Edited by J. C. and M. J. Thornton. 9*55 
■y Plato's Dialogues. 2 vols. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 456-7 

— . f. Republic. Translated, with an Introduction, by A. D. Lindsay Gi 

Plutarch’s Moraila. 20 Essays translated by Philemon Uoiiaud 5GJ 
Sophocles’ Dramas. Translated by Sir O. Young. Bart. 114 
Ibucydides’ Peloponnesian War. Crawley’s Translation. 465 
■Virgil’s .Eneid. Translated by B. Fairfax-Tayior. 161 

„ Eclogues and Georgies. Translated by T. F. Koyds. M.A. 222 
Xanophon'sCyropaedia. Translation revised by Miss F. M. Btaweli. 672 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 

-^Anthologrr of Proae. Compiled and Edited by Miss S. L. Bdwarda. 675 
Arnold’s (Matttiew) Eeeays. Introduction by Q. K. Chostorton. 116 

.* Study of Celtlo Literature, and other Critical Essays, 
with Supplement by Lord Strajiufford, eto. 456 
(See also 1'obtry) 

Bacon’s ElssaTs. Introduction by Oilphaut Smeaton. 10 

tS'rr also PHILOSOPHY) 

Ba^ebot’e Literary Studies. 2 toIs. Intro, by George Sampson. 620—1 
Belloc’s (Hilaire) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 946 
Brown’s Rab and his Friends, etc. 116 

Burke’s Reflectlous on the French Revolution and continsrent Essays 
Introduction by A. J. Grieve. M.A. 460 
(Sec also Oratory) 

Cautou’s (William) The Invisible Playmate, W. V., Her Book, and In 

(See also For Youno Pkopl*) [Memory of W. V. 666 

Carlyle’s Essays. 2 vols. With Notes by J. Russell Lowell. 703-4 
„ l^ost and Present. Introduction by R. W. Emerson. 606 
,. Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero Worship. 278 
(See also Biography arul History) 

Castigrlione's The Courtier. Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby. Intro- 
duction by W. H. D. Rouse. 807 
•> Century of Essays, A. An Anthology of Rmrllsh Essayists. 653 
Chesterfield’s (Lord) Letters to his Son. 823 
Chesterton's (G. K.) Stories. Essays, and Poems. 013 
**Colerid£ru's Bluijraphia Literaria. Introduction by Arthur Symons. 11 
^ „ Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare, eto. 162 

(See also Poetry) 

De la Mare’s <VS' alter) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 940 
Le Quiucey’8 (Thomas) Opium Eater. Intro, by Sir G. Douglas. 223 
.. •• The KiifTliNh Mail Coach and Other Writings 

Introduction by S. Hill Burton. 609 
(See also Bioorsphy) 

'^Oryden’s Dramatic Essays. With an introduction by W. H. Hudson. 668 
Elyot’s Gouemour. Intro, and Glossary by Prof. Foster Watson. 221 
Emerson’s Essays. First and Second Series. 12 

.. Nature, Conduct of Life, Essays from the ‘ Oial.’ 322 

Representative Men. Introduction by E. Rhys. 27 9 
.. Society and Solitude and Other Essays. 56 7 

(See also Poktry) 

Florio’s MoutaivDu- Introduction by A. R. Waller. M.A. 3 vols. 140-2 
Froude’s Short Studies. Vols. I and II. 13. 7 05 

(See also History anel Biography) 

Gilhlian’s Literary Portraits. Intro, by Sir W. Robertson NiroU. 348 
Goetbe’s Conversations with Eckermann. Intro, by Havelock Ellis 
661. <,S«e also Fiction arul Poetry) 

Goldsmitb’sCitizen of the World and I'bo Bee. Intro, by R. Ohurch. 902 

(See also Fiction arui I^oetrt) 

Hamilton’s The Federalist. 619 
'■'Hazhtt'e Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 411 
vr .. The Hound Table aud Shakespeare’s Characters. 65 
„ Spirit of the Aee and Lectures on Enirilbh Poets. 453 
„ Table Talk. 321 

,, Plain Speaker. Introduction by P. P. Howe. 614 
Hoiiucb's Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 60 
„ Poet at the Breakfast Table. G8 
.. Professor at tbe Breakfast Table. 67 

HuiLon’s (W. U.) A Shepberd’s Life. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 925 
Hunt's (Loi^b) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. B. Prioatley. 629 
Huxley's (Aldous) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 936 
Irvimf's Sketch Book of Geoflroy Crayon. 117 

(See also Biography arui Hihtoky) 

Lamb'b Essa>n ol Biia. introduction i>y Aa,;u.>tine Blrrell. 14 

(See also Bioobaphy arui For Vounu People) 

9 
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Laoi^’s Ima^rina^ Conversations and Poems: A selection. Edltod 
with Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 890 
^Lawr^n^^^. H^^.^Stories, Essays, and Poems. Edited by Desmond 

Lowell’s (James Russell) Amon« My Books. 607 

Macaulay's Essays. 2 vols. Introduction by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 225-6 
„ MisceUaneoua Essays and The Lays of Ancient Rome 439 
(See also History and. Oratory) 

Machlavelli’s Prince. Special Trans, and Intro, by W. K. Marriott 280 

(-See also History) 

MartlnengO'Cesaresco (Countess): Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs 678 
Mazzini’s Duties of Man, etc. Introduction by Thomas Jones. M.A. 224 

Milton's Areopagitlca. etc. Introduction by Professor C. E. Vaunhan* 7 95 

(-See also Poetry) • w.# 

Mitford’s Our Village. EdiUd, with Intro., by Sir John Squire. 927 
Montagu’s (Lady) Letters. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 69 
Isowman’s On the Scope and Nature of University Education and a 
paper on Christianity and Scientific Investigation. Introduction bv 
\Viifred Ward. 723 (^ee also Pnii.osopHY) 

Osborne's (Dorothy) Letters to Sir William Temple. Edited and con- 
notated by Judge Parry. 674 

Penn’s The Peace of Europe. Some Fruits of Solitude, etc. 72 1 
Prelude to Poetry, The. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 789 
Reynold's Discourses. Introduction by L. March Philiipps. 118 
Kliys’s New Book of Sense and Nonsense. 813 
Rousseau’s Emile. Translated by Barbara Fozlev 518 

(Set aUo Philosophy a.nd Thkoloov) 

Ruskin's Crown of W’ild Olive and Cestus of Aglaia. 323 
Elements of Drawing and Perspective. 217 
Ethics of the Dust. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 282 
Modem Painters. 5 vols. Introduction by Lionel Oust. 203-12 
Pre-Raphaclitism. Lectures on Archltocturo and Painting. 
Academy Notes, 1856—9, and Notes on the Turner Gallery 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon. 218 
Sesame and Lilies, The 'Two Paths, and The King of the Golden 
River. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 219 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. Intro, by Selwyn Imago. 207 
Stones of Venice. 3 vols. Intro, by L. March Philiipps. 213-15 
Time and Tide with other Essays. 450 
Unto This Last. The Political Economy of Art. 216 
(Sts also Fob Youno Peoplk) 

Spectator, The. 4 vols. Introduction by Q. Gregory Smith. 

Spencer's (Herbert) Essays on Education. Intro, by C. W. Eliot. 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey and Journal and Letters to Eliza. 

by George Saintebury. 7 96 (Ses also Fiction) 

Btevenson's In the South Seas and Island Nights’ Entertainments. 7G9 
„ Virginlbus Puerisque and Familiar Studies of Mon and 
Books. 766 

(Ses also Fiction, Poetry, and Travel) 

•V Swift’s Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, etc. 347 

(Ses also Biooraj>qy and Fiction) 

Swinnerton’s (Frank) The Georgian Literary Scene. 943 
—..Table Talk. Edited by J. O. Thornton. 996 

'laylor’s (Isaac) Words and Places, or Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnologv, and Geography. Intro, by Edward Thomas. 517 
Thackeray’s (W. M.) The English Humorists and The Four Georges. 
Introduction by Waiter Jerroid. 610 
(See also Fiction) 

Thoreau’s Walden. Introduction by Walter Raymond. 28l 
Trench’s On the totudy of Words and English Past and Present. luLro- 
dnetion by Ueorge Sampson. 788 
'J'ytler's Essay on the Principles of Translation. 168 
Walton's Compieat Angler. IntrodncUon by Andrew Lang. 70 
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FICTION 

Aimard*a The Indian Scont. 428 

Alnsworth'a (Harrison) Old St Paul’s. Intro, by W. EJ. A. Axon. 622 

The Admirable Crichton. Intro, by E. Rhys. 804 
The Tower of London. 400 
Windsor Castle. 7 09 

.. .. Rookwood. Intro, by Frank Swlnnerton. 870 

American Short Stories of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by John 
Coumos. 840 

Aosten’e (Jane) Emma. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 24 

Mansdeld Park. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 23 
Korthan^r Abbey and Persuasion. Introduction by 
R. B. Johnson. 26 

]^ide and Prejndice. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 23 
.. .. Sense and Sensibility. Intro, by R. B, Johnson. 21 

Balzac's (11 onord de> Atheist’s Mass. Preface by George Salntsbury. 229 

Catherine de M6dioi. Introduction by Geonre 
Salntsbury. 419 ^ 

Christ In Flandere. Introduction by Geortre 
Salntsbury. 2S4 

Cousin Pons. Intro, by George Salntsbury. 4 6.3 
Eugdnle Grandet. Intro, by George Salntsbury. 169 
Lost Illusions. Intro, by Georgre Salntsbury. 666 
Old OoHot. Intro, by George Salntsbury. 170 
The Cat and Racket, and Other Stories. 349 
The Cbouans. Intro, by George Salntsbury. 286 
The Country Doctor. Intro. George Salntsbury. 630 
The Country Parson. 686 (bury. 286 

The Quest of the Absolute. Intro, by George Saints- 
The Rise and l?'all of C6sar Birottean. 6U6 
The Wild Ass’s Skin. Intro. George Salntsbury 26 
Ursule Mironfit. Intro, by George Salntsbury.' 733 
Barbusse’a Under Fire. Translated by Fitzwater W ray. 7 98 
Bennett’s (Arnold) The Old 'Wlyea’ Tale. 919 
Blackmore’s (R. D.) Loma Doone. 304 

Borrow’s Lavengro. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 119 
„ Romany Rye. 120 (See also Travbl.) 

Bronte’s (Anne) The Tenant of WUdfell Hail and Agnes Grey 686 
(ChSkTlotto) Jane Eyre. Introdnctlon by May Sinclair. 287 

Shirley. Introdnctlon by May Sinclair. 28 8 
The Professor. Introduction by May Sinclair. 417 
Vlllette. Introduction by May Sinclatr. 361* 
lEmlly) Wnthering Heights. 243 
Burney's (Fanny) Evelina. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 332 
Butler’s (Samuel) Brewhon and Erewhon Revisited. Introduction bv 

Desmond MacCarthy. 881 ^ 

.. .. The Way of All Flesh. Intro, by A. J. Hoddo 

OoUlns* rwilkle) The Woman In White. 464 

Conrad’s Lord Jim. Introduction by R. B. Cunningbame Grahame. 936 
Converse's (Florence) Long Will, 328 
Dana’s (Richard H.) Two Tears before the Mast. 688 
Daudet's Tartarin of Tarascon and Tartarln of the Alps. 423 
Defoe’s Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. Intro, by o A Altkon 
M Captain Singleton. , Introduction by Edward Garnett 74 is i? 

„ Journal of the Plague Ye.or. Introduction by G. A. Altken -isu 

.. Memoirs of a Cavalier. Introduction by G. A. Aitkon 283 
iSe ^ also Fob Youno Pboflb) 

Charl^ Dickkno' W oiufs. Each volume with an Intro, by O. K. Chesterton. 
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American Notes. 290 
Bamaby iindge. 76 
Bleak Boose. 236 
Child’s History of England. 291 
Christmas Books. 239 
Christmas ^jtorles. 4 J 4 
David Coppsrfisld. 242 


Dombey and Son. 
Edwin Drood. 7 26 
Great Expectations. 
Hard 'I'lmes. 292 
Little Dorrlt. 293 
Martin Chtxezlewit. 
NioboLas Nlokleby. 
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Reprinted Plecea. 744 
Sketches by Boz. 237 
Tale of Two Cities, 102 
Uncommercial Traveller. 630 
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320 


CHARt^Bfl Dtckeks’ Works — cemtinued 
Old Curiosity Shop. 173 
Oliver Twist. 233 
Our Mutual Friend. 294 
Pickwick Papers. 236 
Dit-i sell's ConinTsby- Introduction by Langrdon Davies. 635 
Dost<oevk» 7 *» (i>'yodor) Crime and Punishment. Introduction by 

Laurence Irving. 601 

Letters from the Underworld and Other Tales. 

Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 664 
Poor Folk and the Gambler. Translated by C. J. 
Hogarth. 711 

The Possessed. Introduction by J. Middleton 
Murry. 2 vols. 861-2 

The House of the Dead, or Prison Life In Siberia. 

Introduction by Madame Stepnlak. 533 
The Brothers Karamazov. Translated by Con- 
stance Garnett. 2 vols. 802-3 
„ The, Idiot. 682 

Du Mnnrler's (Qeoige) Trilby. Introduction by Sir Gerald da Maorler. 

\\ itb tbe original illustrations. 863 
Duznas* Black Tulip. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 174 
Chicot tbe Jester. 421 

Le CbeveUier de Malson Rouge. Intro, by Julius Bramont. 614 
Marguerite de Valois (‘La Relno Margot'). 326 
Tbe Count of Monte Crlsto. 2 vols. 393—4 
The Forty-Five. 420 
Tbe Three Musketeers. 81 

Tbe Vlcomte de Brsigelonne. 3 vols. 693—5 
Twenty Years After. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 

Edgar's Creasy and Poictiers. Introduction by Ernest Hbys. 

Runnymede and Lincoln Fair. Intro, by L. E. Hughes. 

(See also For Youno People) 

Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. 410 
Eliot's (George) Adam Bede. 27 

Felix Holt. 353 
Middlemarcb. 2 vols. 854-5 

Mill on the Floss. Intro. Sir W. Robertson NIcoll. 
Romola. Introduction by Rudolf Dlrcks. 231 
Scenes of Clerical Life. 468 

Silas Marner. Introduction by Annie Matbeeon. 
Eugllsh Short Stories. An Anthology. 743 
Krekmann-Chatrian'e Tbe Conscript and Waterloo. 354 

„ „ The Story of a Peasant. Translated by C. J. 

Fenimore Cooper’s The Deerslayor. 77 (Hogarth. 2 vols. 706-7 

Tbe Last of the Mohicans. 79 
The Pathfinder. 78 
Tho Pioneers. 171 
The Prairie. 172 

J OTTj’^r’s (Susan) Marriage. Introduction by H. L. Morrow. 816 
1 ieldlng’s Amelia. Intro, by George Salntsbury, 2 vols. 852-3 

.. Jonathan Wild, and Tbe Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 
Introduction by George Salntsbury. 87 7 
Joseph Andrews. Introduction by George Salntsbury. 467 
Tom Jones. Intro, by George Salntsbury. 2 vols. 3.55-5 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. Translated by Eleanor Marx-Aveilng. 

Introduction by George Salntsbury. 808 
Balammbd. Translated by J. S. Chartres. Introduction by 
Professor F. C. Green. 869 (969 

Sentimental Education. Tranfiiated by Anthony Goldsmith. 
France’s (Anatole) At the Sign of the Heine P6dauque and Tho Revolt 
of the Angels. Introduction by A. J. Hopp*. 967 
French Short Stories ot the 19th and 2Uth Centuries. Seltasted, with 
an Introduction by Professor F. C. Green. 896 
Galsworthy’s (John) Tbe Country House. 917 

Galt's Annals of a Parish. introduction by Balliie Macdonald. 437 
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FICTION — cotitinued 

Gankell’a (Mrs) Coueln PhlUla, •to. Intro, by Thoa. S«ccomb*. Cl.^ 

Cranford. 83 « 

Mary Barton. Introdnction by Thomaa Seccombe. ABS 
SyWta’a Lovera. Intro, by Sdra. £lllla Chadwick. 624 
Ohost Storlaa. Bdltad by John Hampden. BA2 

iSte edto POETRT AND DRAMA) 

Olelff'B (G. R.) The Subaltern. 708 

Ooetbe*a Wilhelm Meletor. Carlyle'a Translation. S vole. 609-600 

{Ses al»o BsaAT 0 and Poktrt) 

Goffora (Nlcoi) Dead Souls. Translated by O. J. Hogarth. 726 

„ Taras Bulba and Other Tales. 740 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Introduction by J. M. D. *93 

(^ee also Bssats and Poktrt) 

GonobaroT’s Oblomov. Translated by Natalie Duddlngrton. 878 
Gorki's Throuffh Russia. Translated by C. J- Hosrartb. 741 
Groasmitb'a (Gcorare and Weedon) Diary of a Nobody. 963 
Earte’s (Bret) Lock of Roaring Camp and other Tales. 681 
Hawthorne’s The Bouse of the Seven Gables. Intro. Krncst Rhys. 176 
.. The Scarlet Letter. 123 

The Blithedale Romance. 692 

The Marble Faun. Intro, by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
‘I 'Twice Told Tales. 631 iSer also For Youno Pkopi-k) 

Huao's (Victor) Les MlsArablos. Intro, by S. R. John. 2 vois. 363-4 

Notre Dame. Introduction by A. C. Swinburne. 422 
'I ,, Tollers of the Sea. Introduction by Bmost Rbya. 6UU 

Italian Short Stories. Kdlted by D. Pettoello. 876 
James’s (O. P. R.) Richelieu. Introduction by Rudolf Dlroks. 367 
James’s (Henry), The Turn of the Screw and The Aspem Papers. 912 
Jefferies's (Richard) After London and Amaryllis at the Fair. Intro, by 
David Garnett. 951 (£>ee also Fob Yodno Pbopz.s) 

Kixureiey’s (Charles) Alton Locke. 462 

Hereward the Wake. Intro, by Brnest Rhys. 296 
** „ Hypatia. 230 

W^tward Hoi Introduction by A. Q. Grieve. 10 
” Yeast. 611 

(See also POKTRV and FOB YOUNO Pboplk) 

(Henry) Geoffrey Llamlyn. 416 
*' .. Ravensboe. 28 

Lawrence’s (D. H.) The White Peacock. 014 

Lever’s Harry Lorrequer. Introduction by Lewis Melville. 177 
Lotl’e (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman. 'Translated by W. P. Dalnes. 
Lover's Bandy Andy. Introduction by Bmost Rhys. 178 
Lytton'e Harold. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 15 
.. Last Days of Pompeii. 80 

Last of the Barons. Introduction by R. O. Watkln. 18 
Rienxi. Introduction by B. H. Blakeney. M.A. 63 
(See also Travbi,) 

MacDonald's (George) Sir Ulbbie. 678 (See also Romancb) 

Mann’s (Thomas) Stories and Kpisodes. Intro, by E. F. Bo7.inaii. 1162 
Maunlng's Mary Powell and Deborah's Diary. Introduction by tCatbenue 

Tynan (Mrs Hinkaon). 324 

Sir Thomas More. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 19 
Marryai’s J<icob Faithful. C18 

Mr Midshipman Easy. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 82 
Porclvai B^ene. Introduction by R. Brlmley Johuaon. 3 58 
Peter Simple. Introduction by R. Brlmley Johnson. 232 
.. The King's Own. 580 (See also For Younu Fkopi.b> 
Maugham’s (Somerset) Cakos and Ale. 932 

U&up3.S6iXDt'0 Short Storied* by Idctriorie Lfttirle. luLro- 

duction by Uerald Uould* 907 

MeWlile's ill urman> Moby Dick* iDtroductton by Krneet ULys. 

Omoo, Introduction by Emeet Kbyn. 29 7 
Typoe. Introduction by Kracst Kb ye* IdO 
Mereditb ’0 (Qeof^e) The Ordeai ot Richard Feverel. 916 

7 
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F I CXION - — continued 

ilr^^ I-/- PMup 

Modern Hamour. Edited by Guy Pocock and Ar Af 

Tales oj a^ taagtaation. latro. by Padraio Colum. 336 

0?b?/?4fer“Tra*i/ 

Reade'fl (C.) The Roister and the HeSrth. lSSo:hJ ^c S^y\nh^T^29 
nir.y.'lr.Aa^ WoffingJoD and Christie John«to5e. 299 

Rlcbardaon a (Samuel) Pamela. Intro, by G. Saintsburv. 2 rola 883-4 

B «•• a a.. •' Intro, by Prof. W. L. l^hejDs 4 voU 8R9 -a 

Ruaeian Authors, Short Stories from. Traos. hr K s rownannA tak 

Francois the Wal^T34 

ScbefToIs Ekkehard; a Tale of the Tenth Century. 529 
Scott'fl (Michael) Tom Crin^le'a 'Log. 710 
8m Walter Scott^s Workb: 


Ivanhoe. Intro. Ernest Rhys. 18 
Kenilworth. 135 
Monastery, The. 135 
Old Mortality. 1.17 
Peveril of the Peak. 13) 

Pirate, The. 139 
Quentin Dumvard. 140 
* Redgrauntlet. 141 
Rob Roy. 142 
St. Honan's Well. 1 43 
Talisman, The. 144 
Wavorley. 75 

Woodstock. Intro, by Edward 
Garnett. 72 


Abbot, The. 124 
Anne of Oelersteln. 125 
Antiquary, The. 126 
Black Dwarf and Log:eDd of 
Montrose. 128 
Bride of Laminermoor. 129 
Castle Danicorous and the Sur- 
geon’s Daug'bter. 130 
Count Robert of Paris. 131 
Pair Maid of Perth. 132 
Fortvinee of Nigel. 71 
Guy Mannorlng. 133 
Heart of Midlothian, The. 134 

Highland Widow and Betrothed. 127 

(See aleo BiooRAPer aru2 PoExuvi 

Shchedrin's The Golovlyov Family. Translated by Natalie Duddina-too 
Introduction by Edward Garnett. 9u3 *uuiiig-ton. 

Shelley’s (Mary Wollstonocraft) Frankenstein. 616 

Sheppard’s Charles Auchester. Intro, by Jessie M. Middleton '•.n'i 

Shorter Novels, \o]. I. Elizabethan and Jacobean. Edited bv Phifin 

Henderson. 824 

*• •» Jacobean and Restoration. Edited bv PhtPn 

Henderson. 841 * tunv 

• Century (Beckford’s Vathek, 

SS's^elaa,’ and Dr. Johnaoa-, 

SleukJewlcr (Henryk), 'l aiea h'oin. Edited bv Monica M. Gardner 871 
aa. *' ^ QuoVadis? Translated by C. J. Hogarth.’ 970 

Smollett 8 Peregrine Pickle. 2 vole. 838-9 

„ Roderick Random. Introduction by H. W. Hodges 790 

Stendhal’s Sc^let and Black. Translated by C. K. Scott Moncreifl. 

^ voLs« 

Sterno’s Tristram Sban<ly, Introduction by George Saintsburv 617 

(&■« also KkSats) 

SWTonfion'a Dr Jekyll and Mr Hydo. The Morrv Men, and Other Tales* 

^ Toe Master ot Baliantrao and The HJack Arroyv. 7di (7 07 
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FICTI ON — continued 

St«Tenson*B Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 7 63 

St- Ives. Introduction by Ernest Uhys. 904 
(Sec also Essays. Poetry, and Travel) 

Surtees' Jorrocks’ Jaxints and Jollities. 817 

Swift’s Gnlllver’s Travels. Unabridged Edition, with contomnorarv 
maps. Introduction by Harold NN'iUlams. GO ^ ^ 

Tales of Detection. Edited, with Introduction, by Dorothy D. Sayrra 9‘>8 
Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring and other stories. Intro. Walter Jerrold. 
„ Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 1359 

Newcomes. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vole. 465-6 
Pendennis. Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 425-6 
Roundabout Papers. 687 

Vanity Fair. Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 29S 
N irginians. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 507-8 
(Sec also Essays) 

Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. Trans, by Rochelle S. Townsend. 2 vols. 612-13 
„ Childhood, Doyhood, and Youth. Trans, by O. J. Hogarth. 591 
Master and Man. and other Parables and Tales. 469 
.. Wor and I’cace. 3 vols. 525—7 
Trollope’s (Anthony) Barcbester Towers. 30 
.. Dr. Thome. 300 

FranUey Parponase. Intro* by Ernest Rhys* 181 

Lion of Granp6re* Introduction by 
Sir Hugh Walpole. 761 " 

The Last Chronicles of Darset. 2 vols. 391-3 
Pbineas Finn. Intro, by Sir Hugh Walpole, 2 vols. 
The Small Hou.se at AlUngton. 361 (832-3 

.. 2 he Warden. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 182 

lurgeijov’s lathers and Sons. Translated by C. J. Hogarth 742 
„ Li;'a. Translated by W. R. S. Ralston. 677 

,, . .. Virgin Soil. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 62S 

Voltaire 8 Caudide and Other Tales. U36 
Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr Perrin and Mr Traill. 918 

Wells’s (H. G.) The Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance 915 
Whyte-Melvllle'rt The Gladiators. Introduction by J. Mavrogordato 523 
\\ ood s (Mrs IJenrj’) The Channlngs. 84 

Woolf’s (Virginia) To the Lighthouse. Intro, by D. M. Hoaro. 949 
Yonges (Charlotte M.) The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 329 

'• The Uoir of Rodclyfle. Intro. Mrs Moynell. 362 

Young People) 

Zola s (Kiailu) (terminal. Translated by Havelock liiUis. 897 

HISTORY 

Translated by James Ingram. 624 
Hed© 8 Ecclesiastical History, etc. Introduction by Vida D Scud.lcr 479 
Iiumet’8 History of Hie Own Times. 85 &cuu.icr. 

Carlyle's French Revolution. Introduction by H. Belloc. 2 vols 31-2 

(Sec also Biookapity and Es.says) 

Cbesterton’a History of the United States. Edited by Prof. D. \N 
A3ro$rAn» Ai*^* 965 

C'eToTifvmTis;** vmoiarSoil’n) Introduction bjr E. Rhya. 3M 

B“anuL‘rEm1,Je:“‘°37 

Greece under the Romans. 185 

^rouUe 8 Henry VIII. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams. M.P. 3 vols 37 ‘>-( 

” Intro, by LlowoUyn Williams, M.F».. B.C.ij. .^75 

•• ^ udor. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P B C 47 7 

.. History of Queen Eliz.iboth’s Reign. 5 vola Comiilctiu^ 
kroude’s ‘History of England,’ in 10 vols. 683-7 
» r also and IMoanAPUY) 

Homan Einpiro. Editcl. with Introduc- 
Uo» ^u,eaton. M.A. 6 vole. 434-6. 474-8 
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HI S TO R Y — <ontinued 

Oreen'B Short Hletory of the Rn^IIsh People. Edited end Rerlsed by 
L. Ceoil Jane, with an Appendix by U. P. Farley. B.A. 2 vole. 727-8 
Crote’e nietory of Greece. Intro, by A. D. Lindsay. 12 vole. 186-97 
nallam's (Henry) Constitutional History of England. Z vole. 621-3 
UoUnsbed’s Chronicle aa need in Shakespeare’s Idays. Introdnotlon by 
Profefsor Allardyce Nicoll. 800 
Irvinar’e (Washinerton) Conquest of Granada. 478 

(iSre also Essats and Biooraph7) 

Josephna' Ware of the Jews. Introduction by Dr Jamb Hart. 712 
L\ir>iuw’s Bohemia: An Historical Sketch. Introduotion by President 
T. G. Masaryk. Revised edition. 432 
Macaulay's History of Snsrland. 3 vole. 34-6 

(See also EssAva oTid Oxvatort) 

Maine's (Sir Henry) Ancient Law. 734 

Merivale’s History of Rome. (An Introductorv vol. to Gibbon.) 433 
Mlgmet’a (P. A. M.) The French Revolution. 713 
Milman'a History of the Jews. 2 vols. 377-8 

Mommsen's History of Rome. Translated by W. P. Dickson. LL.U 
With a review of the work by E. A. Freeman. 4 vols. 342-5 
Motley's Dutch Republic. S vols. 86—8 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 vols. 302-3 

Paston Letters, The. Based on edition of Roieht. Introduction by 
Mrs Archer*Hlnd, M.A. 2 vols. 752—3 
Pilgrim Fathers. The. Introduction by John Masefield. 480 
Pinnow's History of Germany. Translated by M. R. Braiisford. 929 
Political Liberty, The Oro%vtb of. A Souroe>Book of English History. 

Arrangred by Ernest Rhys. 745 (M.A. 2 vols. 397-8 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico. With Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 

Conquest of Peru. Intro, by Thomas Seccombe. M.A. 301 
SlsmondJ’s Italian Republics. 250 

Stanley's Lectures on the Eastern Church. Intro, by A. J. Grieve. 251 
Tacitus. Vol. 1. Annals. Introduction by E. H. Blakeney. 273 

.. Vol. II. Agrricola and Germania. Intro. E. H. Blakeney. 274 

Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Intro, by J. A. Price. B.A. 2 vols. 198-9 
Viliohardouin and De JoinvlUe'e Chronicles of the (ilrusades. Translated. 

with Introduction, by Sir F. Marsials, C.B. 333 
Voiluire’s A^e of Louis X.IV. Translated by Martyn P. Pollack. 780 

ORATORY 

Antbolntrv of British Historical Speeches and Orations. Compiled by 
Ernest Rhys. 714 

Bilrbt’s iJobn) Srpeeches. Selected with Intro, by Joseph Sturg-o. 252 
Burke’s American Speeches and Letters. 340. (See also Essays) 

Demosthenes: Select Orations. 546 

I ox (Charles James): Speeches (French Revolutionary War Period). 

Edited with Introduction by Irene Cooper Willis. M.A. 759 
Lincoln's Speeches, etc. Intro, by the Kt Hon. James Bryce. 206 

(iS’ee also BioaRA.PHY) 

blacaulay’s Speeches on Politics and Literature. 399 

(See also Essays and History) 

Pitt’s Orations on the War with France. 145 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

A Remrle’ Imitation of Christ. 484 

Ancient Hebrew Literature. Being the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 

Arranged by the Rev. R. B. Taylor. 4 vols. 253-6 
Aquinau, Thomas: selected Writings. Edited by Kev. IT D’Arcy. 953 
Aristotle. The Nicomacbean Etblcs of. Translated by U. P. Chase. 
Introduction by Professor J. A. Smith. 64 7 
(See also Clajssicax) 

Bacon’s '1 ho Advancetuent of Learning. 719 {See also Essays; 
Berkeiei a (Bishop) Prmcipie-s of liuiuan Knowledge. Now Theory of 
Vision. With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 488 

lO 
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philosophy and theology — continued 

Boebme'e (Jacob) The Sl^at\ire of All Tblnffa. with Otbor Writlnsrs. 

IntroductloQ by Clifford Bax. 669 
Browne’a Helisrio Mcdlci, etc. Intro, by Professor C. H. Horford. 92 
Banyan’s Grace Abounding and Mr Badman. Introduction by Q. B. 

Harrison. 815 (-Se« also Romano*) 

Burton’s (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy. Introduction by Holbrook 
Jackson. S toIs. 886—8 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion. Introduction by Rer. Ronald Bayue. 90 
Descskrtes* (Ren6) A Discourse on Method. Translated by Professor John 
Veiteb. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 670 
Bills’ (IlaTelock) Selected Bssays. Introduction by J. S. ColLls. 930 
Gore's (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Life. 924 
Hindu Scriptures. Bdlted by Dr Nicol Macnicol. Introduction by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 94 4 

Hobbes’ Leviathan. Edited^ with Intro, by A. D. Lindsay. M.A. 691 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Intro, by Rev. H. Bayne. 2 vela. 201-2 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, and other Phllosophioal Works. 

Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. M.A. 8 vols. 648—9 
James (William): Selected Papers on Philosophy. 7 39 
Kant’s Critique of Pxire Reason. Translated by J. M. D. Melkiojobn. 

Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 909 
Keble’s The Christian Year. Introduction by J. C. Sbairp. 690 
Kins Edward VI. First and Second Prayer Books. Introduction by the 
Risht Rev. B. O. S. Gibson. 448 
Koran, The. Rodwell's Translation. 380 
Latimer's Sermons. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 40 
Law's Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 91 

Leibniz's Philosophical Writings. Selected and trans. by Mary Morris. 

Introduction by C. R. Morris, M.A. 906 
Locke's Two Treatises of Civil Government. Introduction by Professor 
William 3. Okrpentor. 761 

Malthas on the Principles of Population. 2 vols. 692—3 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Utilitarianism. Liberty. Representative Government. 
With Introduction by A. D. Llnd^y, M.A. 482 
,, Sub)ection of Women. (See WoUstonccraft, Mary, under ScikncO 
More’s Utopia. Introduction by Judge O’Hagan. 461 
New Tebtament. Arranged In the order in which the books came to tbs 
Christians of the First Century. 93 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Intro, by Dr Charles Sarolea. 636 

(<See eUao essats) 

Nietzsche's 'Thus Spake Zaratbustra. Trans, by A. Tills and M. M. Oozmaii. 
Paine’s Rights of Man. Introduction by Q. J. Holyoako. 718 (892 

Pascal’s l-’ensaes. Translated by W. F. Trotter. Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. 874 IC.I.E. 403 

Ramayana Akod the Mahabbarata. The. Truuslated by Romesh Dutt, 
Renan's Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev. Cbas. Gore, D.D. 805 
Roberteon's (F. W.) Sermons on Christian Doctrine, and Bible .Subjects. 
Each Volume with Introduction by Canon Burnett. 3 vols. 37—9 
(A'ote.* A’o. 37 is oui oj prini.) 

Robinson’s (Wade) The Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermons. 

Introduction by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 637 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) The Social Contract, etc. 660. (S'se also Essato) 

St Augustine’s Confessions. Dr Pusey's Translation. 200 
St Francis: 'I'ho Little Flowers, and The Life of St. Francis. 485 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
beiection from St Thomas Aquinas. Edited by The Rev. Father M. O. 
D'Arcy. 953 

Spinoza's Ethics, etc. Translated by Andrew J. Boyle- With intro- 
duction by Professor Santayana. 481 
Swedeuhorg'o (Euiijiauuel) Heaven and ilell. 379 

,. ., Tho Divine Love and Wisdom. 035 

The Divine Providence. 658 
•, The Tima Christian KoUgion. 898 

xt 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 


99 


99 

99 


799 


502 


807 


878 


Poetry. Edited by Profeaeor R. K. Gordon. 794 

Arnold s (Matthew) Poems, 1840-66, Including Thyrsis 334 

^Ballada, A Book of British. Selected by R. B. Johnson*. 572 

Beat^ont and Fletcher. The Select Plays of. Introduction by ProfesBor 
Baker, of Harvard University. 606 -vroEeBBor 

^ BjOmBon ’0 Plays. VoL I. The Newly Married Couple. Leonardo. A 

by R. Farquharson Sharp. 625 
" •» Tbe Bankrupt, and The King. 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 696 
Blake s Poems and Prophecies. Introduction by Mar Plowman 
Browning's Poems, 1833-44. IntroduoUon by Arthur Waugh. 41 

.. 1844—64. 42 

Poems and Plays, 1871-90. 984 

. The Ring and the Book. Intro, by Chas. W. Hodell. 

Bums Poems and Songs. Introduction by J. Douglas 94 
Byron's Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols. 486-8 
Calderon: Six Plays, translated by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by Principal Burrell M A 
Coleridge, Golden Book of. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke’ 43 

(See edso Essats) 

Cowper (William). Poems of. Edited by H, TAnson Fausaafc 

(See dUo Bioorapbtt) 

- v^ante's Divine Comedy (Cary'a Translation). Specially edited by Edmund 
-✓Donne’s Poems. Edited by H. I'Anson Fausset. 867 [Gardner 308 
• .^ryden's Poems. Edited by Bonamy Dobroe. 910 

— >A'ighteonth-C;ontury Plays. Edited by John Hampden. 818 

Emerson’s Poems. Introduction by Professor Bakewell, Yale, U.S A 715 
English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, The. Chosen and edited bV Gerald 
-Eng lish Religious Verse. Edited by O. Lacey May. 937 (BuUett 959 
Everyman and other Interludes, including eight Miracle Plavs Edited 
by Ernest Rhys. 381 ' 

FitzGerald’s (Edward) Omar KhayyAm and Six Plays of Calderon 819 
, /Goethe’s Faust. Parts I and II. Trans, and Intro, by A. G. Latham. 335 

(See also Essats and Fiction) (well 921 

— Golden Book of Modem EngUsh Poetry, The. Edited by Thomas Cald- 
Golden Treasury of Longer Poems. The. Edited bv Ernest Rhys 746 
Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays. Introduction by Austin Dobson aib 

(See also Essays and Fiction) 

Gray's Poems and Letters. Introduction by John Drinkwater 628 

Hebbel’s Plays. Translated with an Introduction by Dr C. K. Allen 694 

«Heine: Prose and Poetry. 911 
Herbert’s Temple. Introduction by Edward Thomas 309 
Herrick’s Hesperldes and Noble Numbers. Intro, by Ernest Rhvs 3 io 
Ibsen’s Brand. Translated by P. E. Garrett. 716 ''wye. Jio 

Ghosts. The Warriors at Helgeland, and An Enemy of the Peonla 
Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp* 552 ^ 

Lady Inger of Ostraat, Love's Comedy, and The League of 
^ outh. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 

Peer Gynt. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp 747 
A Doll’s House, The Wild Duck, and The Lady from the Saa 
Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 494 
The Pretenders, Pillars of Society, and Rosmersholm. Translated 
by R. Farquharson Sharp. 659 
✓jonson’s (Ben) I'iays. Intro, by Professor Schelliug. 2 vols. 489-90 
Kalidasa: Shakuntala. Translated by Professor A. W. Ryder 628 
Keats’ Poems. 101 

Kingsley's (Charles) Poems. Introduction hy Ernest Rhys. 7 93 

(See also Fiction and Fob Yoitno Pkopi.®) 

✓Langland’s (William) l*iers Plowman. 671 

- Lessing’s Laocoon, Minna von Bamhelm, and Nathan the Wise. 843 
Longfellow's Poems. Introduction by Katherine Tynan. 382 
Marlowe’s Plays and I'oems. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 383 
Milton's Poems. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse. 384 (See also Khsavs) 

la 
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POETRY AND YyKKmK—continued 

✓ Minor CllzAbetban Drama. Vol. I. Trojjedy, Solectod. with Introduction. 

by ^olosaor Thorndike. Vol, IT, Comedy. 491—2 
^Mlnor Poeta of the 18th Century. Edited by H. I’Anson Fansset. 844 
v'MJnor Poets of the 17th Century. Edited by P. O. Howarth. 873 

Modem Plays- By Somerset Mau^rham. R. C. ShcrrlfT, A. A. Milne, 
^ Noel Coward, aud Arnold Bennett and E. Enoblock. 942 
^ Moli^ro's Comedies. Introduction by Prof. F. C. Green. 2 vols. 830-1 
^New Golden Treasury, The. An Antholoflry of Sont^s and T^yrics. C95 
Old Tellow Book. The. Introduction by Charles E. Hodcll. 503 
Omar KhayyAm (The RubAlyAt of). Trans, by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
Pal^rave's Golden Treasxiry. Introduction by Edward Hutton. 9d 
^Percy’s RoUqnes of Ancient English Poetry. 2 vole. 148—9 
^ Poe’s (Edfirar Allan) Poems and Essays. Intro, by Andrew Lauff. 791 

(See also FicmoN) 

^Pope (Alexander): Collected Poems. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 760 
Proctor's (Adelaide A.) Legends and Lyrics. 150 
^^Restoration Plays, A Volume of. Introduction by Edmund Gosso. 604 
^^Rossettl’s Poems and Translations. Introduction by E. O. Gardner. 627 
Bcott's Poems and Plays. Intro, by Andrew Lang. 2 toIs. 65U-1 

(See also Biooraj^hx ana FicrriON) 

Shakespeare's Comedies. 153 

.. Blstorlcal Plays. Poems, and Sonnets. 154 

Tragedies. 1 55 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. Introduction by A. H. Koezal. 2 vols. 257—8 
Sheridan's Plays. 95 

^Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Intro, by Prof. J. W. Flales. 2 vols. 443-4 
^ .. Shepherd's Calendar and Other Poems. Edited by Philip 

Hondoreon. 879 

Btexenson’s Poems-A Child’s Garden of Verses. Underwoods, Songs of 
Travel, Ballads. 768 (See also Essat.*^, Fiction. an<l Travel.) 
Swinburne’s Poems and Prose. Selected and edited by Richard Church. 
Synge’s (J. M.) Plays, Poems, and Prose. 908 [961 

Tebekbov. Plays and Stories. 941 

Tennyson’s Poems. Vol. I. 1830-56. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 44 
„ ,. Vol. II. 1857-70, 626 

Twenty One-Act Plays. Selected by John Hampden. 917 
Webster and Ford. Plajs. Selected, with Introduction, by Dr Q. B. 
Harrison. 899 

Whitman’s (Walt) Leaves of Grass (I>. Democratic V’istas, etc. 573 
Wild© (Oscar), Plays, Prose Writings, and Poems. 858 
Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. Introduction’ by Ernest Rhys. 20J 
.• Longer Poems. Note by Editor. 311 


REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geoexaphy. Many colotired and line 
> Maps: Historical Gazetteer. Index, etc. 451 
'^Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 449 
Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. 900 
Dates, Dlctlonsuy of. 554 

Dictionary of Q^uotations and Proverbs. 2 vols. 809-10 
Everyman's English Dictionary. 776 
'/Literary and Historical Atlas. I. Europe. Many coloured and lino Map.s; 

full ludex and Gazotteor. 4 96 
.. ,, ,, ^II- America. I>o. 553 

.. .. .. ^OCIl. Asia. Do. 603 

^ ., IV. Africa and Australia. Do. C62 

'^Non-OlaHsical Mythology, Dictionary of. 032 

Reader's Guido to Everyman’s Library. itevieod edition, covering the 
first 050 vols. 889 

Ilogot’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 2 vols. 630-1 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised aud Edited by E. Ti. 
Wright’s An Euoyclopoedia of Gardening. 555 (Blakenoy, M..A. 195 
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ROMANCE 

AucaaBtn and NJcolette, with other Medieval Romances. 457 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. (Unabridged.) Translated by J. M Rlire 
Introduction by E)dward Hatton. 2 vols. 845-6 
Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. Introduction by Rev. H. K. Lewis 204 
Burnt Njal, The Story of. Translated by Sir George Dasent. 558 
Cervantes' Don Quixote. Motteux’s Translation. Lockhort’e Intro- 
duction. 2 voU. 885—6 

Chrfitien de Troyes: Kric and Enid. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by WUliain Wistar Comfort. 698 
French Medieval Romances. Translated by Eugene Mason. 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Kings of Britain. 577 
Grettlr Saga. The. Newly Translated by Q. Ainslle Hight. 699 
Gudrun. Done Into English by Margaret Armour. 880 
Guest's (Lady) Mabinogion. Introduction by Rev. R. Williams 97 
ilclmskxingla: The Olaf Sagas. Translated by Samuel Laing Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beveridge. 717 
„ Sagas of the Norse Kings. Translated by Samuel Laini; 

Introduction and Notos by John Beveridge. 847 
Holy Oraai. The High History of the, 445 

Kalevata. Introduction by W. F. Kirby. F.L.S., F.E.S. 2 vola 259-60 
Lo Sage's The Adventures of GU Bias. Intro, by Anatole Le Bras 2 vols 
MacDonald's (George) Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. 732 * 1437-8 

(See also Fiction) 

Malory’s Le Morte d'Arthur. Intro, by Professor Rhys. 2 vols 45-6 
Morris (WlUlam): Early Romances. Introduction bv Alfred Noves 
.* ,, The Life and Death of Jaeon. 575 

Morte d’Arthnr Romances, Two. Introduction by Lucy A Paton 634 
Nibelungs. The Fall of the. Translated by Margaret Armour. 312 
Kabelal^Tbc Heroic Dee^ of Gargantua and Pantagruei. Introduction 
by D. B. \\ yndham Lewis. 2 vols. 826—7 
Wace'w Arthurian Kumauce. Translated by Eugene Mason Lava- 
mon's Brut. Introduction by Lucy A. I'atou. 67 8 


SCIENCE 

Boyle’s Tbe Sceptical CbymJst. 559 

Darwin’s The Origin of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith 811 

(See also TRAvxn) IE. F. Bozman! 982 

Eddington’s (Sir Arthur) The Nature of the Physical World. Intro by 
Euclid: the Elements oL Todbunter's Edition. Introduction bv" air 
Thomas Heath. K.O.B. 891 ^ 

Faraday’s (Michael) Experimental Researches In Electricity. 576 
Galton's Inquiries Into Human Faculty. Revised by Author 263 
George’s (Hemy) Progress and Poverty. 560 

Hahnemann’s'^lSamuel) The Organon of the Rational Art of Heallnc 
Introduction by C. E. Wheeler. 663 neaiing. 

Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood. Introduction by Ernest Parkyn. 262 
Howard's State of tbe Prisons. Introdnctlon by Kenneth Ruck 835 
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